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Stair.  A  Study  in  the  History  of  Scotland  and  Scotch  Law 
during  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  J.  G.  Mackay,  Ad¬ 
vocate.  Edinburgh:  1873. 

2.  The  Stair  Annals.  By  Joiix  Murray  Graham.  Edin¬ 
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3.  William  Cnrstares.  A  Character  and  Career  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  Epoch.  By  Robert  Herbert  Story,  Minister 
of  Eosneath.  London :  1874.  ^ 

Scotland  has  not  been  fertile  in  great  statesmen.  During 
^  what  may  be  called  the  kingly  period  of  her  history — 
from  the  accession  of  Robert  II.  to  the  death  of  James  V. — the 


one  thing  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  people,  and  to  the 
defence  of  the  country  against  English  invasion,  was  to  curb 
an  overgrown,  turbulent,  and  treacherous  nobility ;  a  task  to 
which  no  man  was  found  equal.  At  the  great  uprising  of  the 
Reformation  a  Avider  field  was  opened  ;  nobler  ends  came  into 
view.  Knox,  though  not  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  a 
statesman,  yet  did  the  ivork  of  the  greatest :  he  awoke  a 
national  life ;  he  called  into  political  existence  the  middle- 
classes  of  his  countrymen.  From  various  causes  Scotland,  in 
his  time,  took  a  place  in  the  politics  of  Europe  out  of  all 
proportion  to  her  real  power.  But  her  statesmen,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Murray,  Avere  unAVorthy  of  their  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Maitland  of  Lethington  has  a  great  but  undeserved 
reputation.  He  Avas  a  man,  as  Mr.  Burton  has  shown,  rather 
crafty  than  Avise ;  he  seems  to  have  studied  the  subtleties  of 
Italian  politicians  beyond  the  poAvers  of  his  own  brain ;  he 
fought  Avith  armour  AA-hich  he  had  not  proved,  and  the  result 
of  all  his  tortuous  devices  Avas  hopeless  failure. 
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On  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English  throne  Scotland 
sank  into  insignificance  and  degradation.  From  this  she  was, 
for  a  brief  season,  raised,  not  by  any  efforts  of  Scotch  states¬ 
manship,  but  by  the  wholesome  stimulus  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Stuarts,  wanton  with  prosperity  ;  and  strong,  as  they 
thought,  with  the  strength  of  England.  The  Covenant,  the 
abjuration  of  prelacy  by  the  Assembly  of  1638,  the  invasions 
of  England,  were  bold  and  vigorous  measures.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  to  the  conduct  of  Scotland  at  this  junc¬ 
ture  England  probably  owed  her  freedom.  But  the  end  was 
unworthy  of  such  beginnings.  The  fervour  of  popular  feel¬ 
ing  which  had  supported  Knox  blazed  up  again  for  a  time, 
but  could  not  long  endure.  The  national  life  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  period  had  died  away.  The  people  had  been  crushed  by 
civil  war,  by  poverty,  by  the  utter  misrule  which  followed  upon 
the  Union  of  the  Crowns.  ‘  The  gentry  of  that  nation,’  writes 
one  of  Cromwell’s  officers,  ‘  have  such  influence  over  the 
‘  commonalty  that  they  can  lead  them  which  way  they  please.’ 
Unhappily  no  one  Avas  found  who  could  lead  them  Avisely. 
The  needy  nobles  and  mercenary  soldiei's  Avho  led  the  Scottish 
army  into  England  Avere  animated  by  no  higher  motive  than 
a  love  of  English  quarters  and  English  money ;  the  spirit  of 
resistance  to  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  Avhich  at  first  stimulated 
the  people,  soon  degenerated  under  evil  guidance  into  a  fierce 
intolerance,  a  determination  to  impose  Presbyterianism  upon 
all  men,  Avhich  found  its  fitting  conclusion  in  the  acceptance 
of  Charles  II.  as  a  Covenanted  King.  During  the  Usurpation 
Scotland  Avas  preserved  from  native  rule ;  under  the  restored 
authority  of  her  ‘  native  princes,’  the  Avisdom  of  Ahithophel 
could  have  availed  nothing  to  any  upright  Scottish  politician, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  might  have  counselled  the  necessity  of  a 
speedy  retreat  to  Holland. 

At  the  Revolution  dawned  a  day  bright  Avith  a  fairer 
]>romise  for  Scotland  than  for  any  portion  of  the  British 
dominions.  The  oppression  from  Avhich  she  Avas  then  set  free 
had  been  greater  than  the  oppression  of  England;  she  could 
look  to  the  future  with  a  better  hope  than  the  most  sanguine 
could  entertain  for  Ireland.  Unlike  the  case  of  England,  so 
utter  had  been  the  disregard  of  laAv,  so  entire  the  overthroAv  of 
every  cherished  institution,  that  the  Avhole  constitutional  fabric 
had  to  be  re-constructed.  Unlike  the  case  of  Ireland,  en¬ 
mities  of  race  and  creed  were  not  so  deeply  rooted  as  to 
render  such  re-construction  hopelessly  beyond  the  reach  of 
wisdom  and  honest  purpose.  Again  the  leaders,  by  position, 
of  the  Scottish  people  failed  in  the  time  of  need.  If,  as  Mr. 
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Arnold  thinks,  the  virtue  of  an  aristocracy  lies  in  openness  to 
ideas,  never  was  a  body  less  worthy  of  the  name  than  the 
nobility  of  Scotland.  Happily,  influences  were  now  at  work 
which  opened  a  career  to  ‘  new  men.’  It  is  our  purpose,  with 
the  aid  of  the  books  which  are  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to 
give  some  account  of  the  foremost  of  these — the  two  Dal¬ 
rymples,  father  and  son — founders  of  a  family  which,  through 
several  generations,  produced  men  eminent  in  literature,  law, 
arms,  and  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Graham’s  Avork,  with  the  least  pretension,  is  the  most 
valuable  of  the  three.  It  embraces  the  life  of  the  founder  of 
the  house,  of  his  son,  the  first  Earl  of  Stair,  and  of  his  grand¬ 
son,  the  Field- marshal  and  diplomatist — the  ‘  magnanimous 
‘  Stair’  of  Carlyle’s  Frederick.  He  has  published,  for  the 
fii-st  time,  many  letters  of  importance  and  interest.  He  has 
done  his  own  part  Avith  taste  and  judgment.  His  narrative  is 
brief  but  clear;  his  candour  and  impartiality  beyond  praise. 
Mr.  ^lackay’s  book  is  a  more  elaborate  effort.  It  is,  as  he 
calls  it,  ‘  a  study  in  the  history  of  Scotland  and  Scotch  law.’ 
And,  as  such,  it  has  many  merits.  But  it  is  confused  and 
without  method.  Hence  it  leaves  no  vivid  impression  on  the 
reader’s  mind — a  fatal  defect  in  a  biography.  We  shall  have 
occasion,  also,  in  the  course  of  this  article,  to  note  instances  of 
bad  taste,  of  over-confidence,  of  one-sided  judgment,  in  Mr. 
Mackay’s  volume.  And  Ave  are,  therefore,  the  more  anxious 
noAV  to  recognise  his  considerable  research,  his  liberality 
of  tliought,  and  the  freshness  and  vigour  Avhich  animate  his 
pages.  Of  Mr.  Story’s  labours  Ave  cannot  speak  so  favour¬ 
ably.  That  the  book  is  a  dull  book  is  not  altogether  the  author’s 
fault.  Assuredly  Carstairs  Avas  no  common  man.  Equal  in 
astuteness  and  sagacity  to  the  Master  of  Stair  himself,  he  was 
in  honesty  and  fidelity  superior  perhaps  to  all  the  politicans 
of  his  age  and  nation.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  with  some 
degree  of  certainty,  that  he  rendered  good  service  to  the  State, 
in  for Avarding, against  ignorance  and  prejudice,  the  true  interests 
of  Scotland.  But  those  services,  during  the  most  important 
part  of  his  career,  took  the  shape  of  priA'ate  counsel  to  William. 
Circumstances,  together  Avith  his  profession,  excluded  him  from 
public  life.  Hence  his  biography  Avants  interest — a  want  not 
supplied  by  his  guarded  corresj)ondence.  But  Mr.  Story’s  book 
has  graver  faults  than  the  fault  of  dulness.  It  is  marked  by  a 
tone  of  loftiness  Avhich  the  reader  finds  nothing  to  justify. 
There  is  little  evidence  of  research ;  interest  is  not  aAvakened 
by  novelty  of  material  or  originality  of  thought.  Historical 
insight  is  Avanting;  there  are  grievous  mistakes  iu  judgments 
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of  character — as  in  a  rhapsody  about  Claverhouse,  and  the 
praises  of  that  unscrupulous  turn-coat  Sir  James  Stewart. 
It  is  difficult  not  to  be  offended  by  the  ungenerous  spirit 
which  finds  pleasure  in  the  repetition  of  the  idle  slander  that 
'Vyilliam  encouraged  Monmouth’s  adventure  in  order  to 
rid  himself  of  a  rival ;  it  is  impossible  not  to  smile  at  the 
taste  which  can  find  in  the  position  of  Carstairs  at  William’s 
death  a  parallel  to  Diocletian  at  Salona  and  Charles  V.  at 
Yuste.  Inaccuracy  is  shown  even  in  the  slipshod  way  the 
references  are  noted ;  *  the  style,  level  enough  as  a  rule,  is 
disfigured  by  frequent  and  vain  attempts  at  effect.f  Worst 
of  all,  there  are  not  a  few  traces  of  that  bitterness  towards  any 
who  chance  to  differ  from  Mr.  Story — especially  on  matters 
ecclesiastical — which  so  painfully  characterises  the  school  to 
which  he  belongs.  But  we  pass  gladly  from  the  duty  of 
criticism  to  the  more  pleasing  portion  of  our  task. 

The  greatest  of  Scottish  jurists  was  born  in  Ayrshire  in  the 
year  1619,  of  a  family  by  no  means  so  obscure  as  his  enemies 
in  after  days  -were  prone  to  allege.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  graduated  in  1637  ;  and  four 
years  later  was  appointed,  after  a  competitive  examination — as 
was  the  wont  then — a  Professor  or  Regent  in  Philosophy.  In 
1648  he  resigned  this  position  for  the  more  stirring  profession 
of  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  called  in  his  twenty-ninth  year. 
Almost  immediately  thereafter  he  was  appointed  Secretary  to 
the  Commissions  Avhich  went  to  Holland  seeking  a  virtuous 
Covenanter  in  Charles  II.  He  is  knoAvn  during  these  visits  to 
have  formed  the  acquaintance  of  Salmasius,  and  he  may  be 
reasonably  supposed  to  have  profited  by  intercourse  with  the 
many  eminent  Dutch  jurists  then  living.  Sagacity,  far  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Dalrymple,  Avould  have  forbidden  any  more 
active  support  of  Charles’  fortunes;  the  future  President,  for 
about  ten  years,  pursued  in  safe  insignificance  his  professional 


*  As  thus  :  ‘  Burnet,  vol.  iii.’  ‘  Fountainhall,  Wodrow,’  p.  148. 
t  The  following  style  of  writing  is  the  reverse  of  impressive  :  ‘  The 
‘  chamber  of  the  Privy  Council  echoed  Avith  the  hoAvls  of  the  victims 
‘  of  the  boot.  There,  one  day,  might  be  seen  Dalzell  striking  the' 
‘  prisoners  under  examination  over  the  mouth  with  his  sAvord-hilt  till 
‘  the  blood  sprang ;  on  another,  Lauderdale  baring  his  brawny  arms 
‘  above  the  elboAv,  and  swearing  “  by  Jehovah  ”  that  he  would  force 
‘  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland  to  enter  into  those  bonds  ’  (p.  45).  Nor  is 
a  distinct  idea  of  a  political  situation  conveyed  thus :  ‘  Jacobite 
‘  stratagems.  Episcopal  pretensions,  Presbyterian  jealousies,  national 
‘  prejudices,  personal  dishonesties,  and  political  corruptions  weltered 
‘  together  in  illimitable  battle  and  confusion’  (p.  275). 
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avocations.  In  1657 — not  ten  years  after  he  had  been  called 
to  the  bar — Monk  recommended  him  to  Cromwell  for  the  office 
of  Judge,  as  being  ‘  a  very  honest  man  and  a  good  lawyer.’ 
Stair’s  acceptance  of  this  office  seems  to  Mr.  Mackay  a  thing 
requiring  excuse.  In  our  judgment  it  was  one  of  the  most 
justifiable  steps  in  his  somewhat  shifty  public  life.  Nor  do  we 
think  it  worth  while  to  defend  a  course  of  which  an  example 
was  set  by  such  men  as  Hale  in  his  own  profession,  and  Blake 
in  another.  Far  more  questionable  was  his  conduct  under 
Charles.  He  was  knighted  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
and  included  in  the  first  Commission  of  Scottish  Judges.  But 
in  1662  a  Declaration  was  imposed  on  all  persons  in  offices  of 
trust.  This  measure  was  aimed  directly  rt  Presbyterians. 
The  declarant  affirmed  solemnly  the  illegality  of  all  leagues, 
covenants,  and  gathering?  in  the  late  troubles  ;  ‘  and  particu- 
*  larly,  that  those  oaths,  whereof  the  one  was  commonly  called 
‘  “  The  National  Covenant”  (as  it  was  sworn  and  explained  in 
‘  the  year  1638  and  thereafter),  and  the  other  entituled  “  A 
‘  “  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,”  were  and  are,  in  themselves 
‘  unlawTul  oaths,  and  were  taken  by  and  imposed  upon  the  sub- 
‘  jects  of  this  kingdom  against  the  fundamental  laws  and  liberties 
‘  of  the  same.’  Stair  hesitated.  His  family  was  Presbytei’ian. 
He  himself  had  all  his  life  been  a  Presbyterian.  ‘  In  the  late 
‘  troubles  ’  he  had  for  two  years  borne  arms  ‘  for  Christ’s 
‘  Crown  and  Covenant.’  He  had,  at  one  time,  resolved  to 
resign ;  but  a  slight  concession  from  those  in  power  sufficed  to 
overcome  his  scruples.  Lauderdale,  who  seems  to  have  had 
as  much  liking  for  Stair  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  have  for 
any  man,  and  who  doubtless  appreciated  the  value  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Stair’s  character  and  abilities,  stood  his  friend. 
He  was  summoned  to  London,  and  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  Charles,  who  possibly  may  have  remembered  Avith  favour 
the  secretary  of  Breda  and  the  Hague.  The  result  Avas  a  per¬ 
mission  to  accompany  his  signature  of  the  Declaration  Avith  the 
verbal  statement,  that  ‘  he  Avas  content  to  declare  against 
‘  Avhatever  Avas  opposite  to  his  Majesty’s  just  right  and  pre- 
‘  rogative.’  These  Avords  are  no  real  qualification  of  the  terms 
of  the  Declaration,  and  it  is  difficuft  to  believe  that  any 
mind  can  have  regarded  the  utterance  of  them  as  other  than  a 
farce.*  To  such  paltering  Avith  conscience  Ave  prefer  the  frank 

*  Very  different  from  the  qualification  Avith  Avhich  Burley  took  the 
test  of  drinking  the  health  of  the  Primate  of  St.  Andrews  in  Niel 
Blane’s  Change  House — ‘  May  each  prelate  in  Scotland  soon  be  as  the 
‘  Right  Reverend  James  Sharpe.’  Well  might  BothAvell  say,  ‘  I  don’t 
‘  know  what  the  devil  the  crop-eared  Whig  means.’ 
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rea^diness  of  Laiulerdale  to  ‘  sign  a  cartfull  of  such  oaths  before 
‘  he  would  lose  his  place.’ 

Stair  was  created  President  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  in  1671.  He  held  these 
offices  for ‘ten  years — years  during  which,  in  the  calm  judg¬ 
ment  of  Hallam,  the  Avickedness  of  the  administration  can  find 
no  parallel  in  modern  history.  For  this  IMr.  Mackay  proposes 
no  defence ;  Mr.  Graham  adopts  the  defence  stated  by  Stair 
himself  in  his  ‘  Apology,’  Avhich  is  simply  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  ‘  severity  against  those  Avho  suffered  for  serving 
‘  God  in  the  way  they  Avere  persuaded  ;  ’  that  he  ‘  did  Avhat  he 
‘  durst  to  save  them.’  The  defence  is  not  very  successful — 
especially  Avhen  aa’c  consider  the  small  result  of  his  exertions. 
The  distinction  betAveen  commissions  granted  for  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  necessary  public  duties  and  those  Avhich  ‘  relate  to 
‘  councils  for  establishing  usurped  poAver  or  burdening  the 
‘  people,’  by  Avhich  Stair  justified  liis  holding  office  under  Crom- 
Avell,  cannot  avail  him  in  this  matter.  Lauderdale  Avas  then 
carrying  out  his  scheme  of  subverting  the  Constitution  and  go¬ 
verning  Scotland  by  the  Privy  Council,  Avithout  a  Parliament ; 
and  everyone  Avho  sat  Avith  him  in  the  Privy  Council  must 
be  held  res])onsible  for  the  guilt  of  that  scheme.  No  one  Avould 
impute  to  Stair  the  malignity  of  the  apostate  Sharpe,  or  the 
pleasure  in  human  suffering  Avhich  shoAved  itself  in  the  dark 
nature  of  James ;  but  a  dislike  to  AA’itness  the  infliction  of  tor¬ 
ture  Avas  a  merit  Avhich  he  shared  Avith  the  majority  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  his  preference  for  moderate  counsels  Avas  only 
evinced  by  absence  or  silence.  By  the  practice  of  such  ])ru- 
dential  arts  no  man  can  obtain  exoneration  from  AvhatcA'er 
blame  may  attach  to  the  government  of  Avhich,  from  motives 
of  ambition  or  interest,  he  consents  to  be  a  member. 

But  the  time  had  noAv  come  Avhen  caution  and  moderation 
could  no  longer  avail.  The  Duke  of  York  came  to  Scotland 
as  Commissioner  in  1679,  animated,  even  then,  by  that  deter¬ 
mination  to  raise  up  Popery  Avhich  in  the  end  cost  him  his 
crown.  It  AA’as  soon  apparent  that  any  such  design  Avould  be 
opposed  by  all  but  the  most  subservient  of  Scottish  statesmen. 
Stair,  at  his  first  intervicAv  with  the  Duke,  gave  offence  by 
welcoming  him  to  an  ‘  entirely  Protestant  country.’  He  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity  by  carrying  in  Parliament  an 
addition  to  the  Test  Act  of  1681,  defining  the  Protestant 
religion  as  ‘  the  religion  contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith 
‘  recorded  in  the  first  Parliament  of  J ames  VI.’  He  tells  us 
that  his  object  was  ‘  to  provide  the  safest  hedge  against 
‘  Popery ;  ’  and  this  object  Avas  perfectly  apprehended  by 
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James.  Accordingly,  Stair  on  going  to  London,  either  to 
obtain  permission  to  take  the  test  with  a  qualification,  as  he 
had  done  the  Declaration  of  1662  ;  or,  as  some  have  said, 
with  the  view,  of  securing  for  his  more  complaisant  son  the 
place  which  he  foresaw  he  himself  would  have  to  resign,  was, 
at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  refused  an  audience  of  the 
King ;  and  a  new  Commission  was  issued  in  which  his  name  did 
not  appear.  Stair  assures  us  he  would  not  have  signed  the  test. 
Why  a  man  who  had  signed  the  Declaration  of  1662,  and  had 
been  for  ten  years  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  should  have 
stickled  at  this  test  we  are  wholly  unable  to  understand.  But 
it  is  unsafe  to  pronounce  judgment  on  matters  of  conscience — 
especially  Avhen  the  consciences  are  those  of  Scottish  states¬ 
men  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  main  fact  is,  that 
Government  never  offered  him  the  chance  of  signing.  To  have 
done  so  Avould  have  been  a  farce.  His  ruin  Avas  determined 
on.  Moderation,  not  unlike  his  OAvn,  had  brought  destruction 
on  Argyle.  The  President’s  declared  hostility  to  Popery  was 
Avorse  than  moderation.  His  dismissal  came  from  the  same 
cause  AA'hich,  a  feAv  years  later,  raised  Perth  and  Melfort  over 
Queensbcrry :  and  Avhich  in  England  led  to  the  doAvnfall  of  the 
Hydes — the  resolve  of  James  to  have  in  his  service  no  minister 
who  Avould  not  do  his  bidding  even  in  the  matter  of  religious 
profession. 

Stair  retired  to  the  country,  but  Avas  not  allowed  to  enjoy  his 
retirement.  The  eye  of  the  tyrant  Avas  upon  him.  In  1662 
Claverhouse  Avas  sent  to  urge  on  the  persecution  in  Wigton 
and  GalloAvay.  Of  course,  he  found  cause  of  offence  in  every¬ 
thing  done  by  the  fallen  President.  It  is  half  melancholy,  half 
ludicrous,  to  read  Stair’s  appeals  to  Queensberry,  imploring 
favour,  protesting  loyalty,  and  remonstrating  against  being 
‘  disquieted  ’  because  his  Avife  Avon’t  attend  the  parish  church, 
which,  he  plaintively  adds,  ‘  I  cannot  help  ’ — an  inability  easy 
of  credence  if  the  lady  had  any  likeness  to  the  mother  of  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor.*  At  last,  acting  on  a  friendly  hint 
from  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  he  fled  to  Holland. 

At  Leyden — fit  refuge  for  an  exiled  scholar — Stair  found  a 

.  *  Mr.  Mackay’s  biographical  enthusiasm  prompts  him  to  stand  up 
for  Lady  Stair.  But  he  might  have  remembered  that  she  is  thus 
described  by  one  of  her  descendants  :  ‘  In  Lady  Ashton  the  character 
^  of  our  great-great-grandmother  seems  in  many  resj^ects  more  faith- 

*  fully  delineated,  or  at  least,  less  misrepresented.  She  Avas  an  ambi- 

*  tious  and  interested  Avoman,  of  a  masculine  character  and  under- 

*  standing.’  Letter  from  Mr.  Dalrymple  Elphinstone  in  the  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  ‘  Bride  of  Lammermoor.’ 
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society,  composed  of  the  most  eminent  and  learned  men  in 
Europe,  ready  to  soothe  his  six  years  of  banishment.  Of  his 
life  there  little  is  known.  He  gave  himself  to  literary  pur¬ 
suits  ;  he  supported,  in  a  languid  way,  the  enterprise  of  Argyle ; 
while  resting  his  hopes,  we  can  readily  believe,  on  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  deliverer.  He,  least  of  all  men,  was  likely  to  have  been 
led  away  by  the  pi-overbial  credulity  of  exiles.  He  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  Fagel  to  the  notice  of  William,  who  soon  saw  and 
valued  his  cool  sagacity.  He  entered  eagerly  into  William’s 
great  design,  professing  himself  willing  to  venture  his  head, 
his  own  and  liis  children’s  fortunes,  in  such  an  undertaking — a 
declaration  the  magnanimity  of  which  is  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  fact  that  the  family  estates  were  perfectly  safe  in  any 
event,  being  at  that  very  time  enjoyed  by  his  eldest  son,  serv¬ 
ing  James  as  Lord  Advocate  and  Lord  Justice  Clerk.  But 
William  could  not  afford  to  look  closely  into  such  matters.  He 
knew  Stair  was  able;  he  had  reason  to  believe  him  willing  to 
serve  the  gootl  cause.  He,  therefore,  honoured  him  with  much 
confidence,  and  took  him  over  to  England  in  the  ‘  Brill.’ 

Here  Stair’s  work  as  a  statesman  begins.  He  is  said,  in¬ 
deed,  to  have  shared  the  counsels  of  Monk  before  the  march  into 
England  which  restored  the  monarchy.  But,  with  this  excep¬ 
tion,  he  had  hitherto  lived  the  life  of  a  mere  lawyer,  avoiding, 
even  to  the  disregard  of  duty,  any  part  in  state  affairs.  To  such 
a  course  he  had  been  led  partly  by  timidity,  partly  because  he 
disliked  the  governments  he  continued  to  serve.  Both  causes 
were  now  removed.  His  political  views  were  in  accord  with 
the  new  order  of  things ;  there  was  no  longer  room  for 
timidity :  the  only  hope  of  safety  to  him  or  his  lay  in  the 
stability  of  William’s  throne.  Even  now,  however,  the  part 
which  he  took  was  not  a  public  one.  He  lived  in  a  beautiful 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  belonging  to  the  widow  of 
his  old  patron  Lauderdale,  and  guided  the  deliberations  of 
William  on  Scotch  affairs  by  his  experience  and  sagacity.  He 
was,  in  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  the  confidential  adviser 
Carstairs  afterwards  became.  And,  in  truth,  the  sagacity  which 
directed  William  in  these  things  must  have  been  sagacity  of 
no  common  order.  If,  as  there  is  every  reason  tc  believe. 
Stair  suggested  the  mode  in  which  the  Convention  which  was 
to  meet  at  Edinburgh  should  be  summoned — in  righteous  dis¬ 
regard  of  existing  laws  ;  if,  by  his  advice,  nobles  who  had  been 
deprived  of  their  honours  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts  were 
invited  to  resume  their  seats  in  Parliament ;  if,  by  his  advice, 
the  franchise  was  so  extended  that  none  but  Papists  were 
excluded  from  the  vote ;  if  he  had  any  share  in  William’s  letter 
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to  the  Convention  when  it  did  assemble,  and  in  the  private 
instructions  sent  to  the  friends  of  the  Government,  in  which 
we  see  not  only  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  position,  but  an 
intimate  and  accurate  knowledge  of  Scotch  parties  and  of 
the  Scotch  character ;  then  few  advisers  have  ever  given  wiser 
counsel  to  a  prince.  Ecclesiastical  matters  presented,  perhaps, 
the  most  serious  and  the  most  lasting  difficulty.  William  was 
undoubtedly  desirous  that  the  Scotch  should  be  induced  to 
accept  a  moderate  form  of  Episcopacy.  The  establishment  of 
Presbytery  in  Scotland  made  every  Scotch  Episcopalian  a 
Jacobite,  and  was,  moreover,  in  the  highest  degree  distasteful 
to  English  churchmen,  high  and  low  alike.  Nor  is  it  uncharit¬ 
able  to  suppose  that  a  prince  as  greedy  of  power  as  any  who 
have  ever  governed  England  may  have  had  some  preference 
for  a  form  of  Church  government  which,  to  say  the  least,  has 
ahvays  been  associated  with  the  ascendancy  of  the  Crown. 
Stair,  knowing  Scotland,  knew  the  maintenance  of  Episcopacy 
to  be  impracticable.  Aided  probably  by  Carstairs,  he  had 
little  difficulty  in  bringing  William  to  this  opinion.  But  a 
further  and  most  important  object  was  that  William  should  be 
saved  from  the  unpopularity  sure  to  be  incurred  by  him  in 
England  were  he  to  countenance  the  overthrow  of  Episcopacy 
in  the  North.  The  matter  must  be  decided  before  he  could 
have  any  say  in  it,  or  any  title  to  interfere.  Stair  effected 
this  by  prevailing  upon  the  managers  of  the  Convention  to 
insert  a  clause  in  the  Claim  of  Right  declaring  Episcopacy  an 
insupportable  institution,  odious  to  the  nation,  which  must  be 
abolished.  William,  therefore,  if  he  accepted  the  Crown  of 
Scotland  at  all,  had  no  choice  but  to  accept  it  on  a  contract  of 
which  this  was  the  first  condition. 

It  seems  to  have  been  undetermined  whether  Stair  should 
be  restored  to  his  place  as  President,  then  held  by  Sir  George 
Lockhart.  In  his  ‘  Apology  ’  he  says  he  would  not  have  taken 
the  place  while  Sir  George  lived;  adding, frankly  enough,  ‘nor 
‘  had  I  any  doubt  but  that  the  King  would  have  provided  me 
‘  as  well  as  by  it.’  The  murder  of  Lockhart  in  March  1689 
removed  all  difficulty ;  and  Stair  thus  writes,  with  a  certain 
half-sincerity,  as  to  his  own  feelings  at  the  time :  ‘  That  shaine- 
‘  ful  murder  of  Sir  George  Lockhart  touched  the  King  much, 
‘  and  made  him  say  to  me  he  saw  it  was  necessary  that  I  should 
‘  resume  my  place  again,  which  I  was  willing,  though  it  was 
*  my  right,  he  should  continue  to  enjoy,  being  younger  and 
‘  abler  to  endure  the  toil  than  I.’ 

Accordingly  he  was  re-appointed  President  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  and  held  that  office  till  his  death  in  1695.  These 
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years  were  certainly  the  most  useful,  and  probably  the  happiest, 
of  his  life.  He  enjoyed  the  position  which  he  preferred  to  any 
other ;  he  could,  without  scruple,  take  what  part  became  him 
in  ])ublic  affairs.  And  the  part  from  Avhich  he  as  a  judge  was 
debarred,  he  saw  taken,  with  rare  ability  and  energy,  by  his 
son.  The  attacks  of  numerous  and  bitter  enemies  had  no 
effect  on  his  fortunes,  and  Avere  not,  therefore,  likely  to  disturb 
his  cold  and  equable  temper.  Yet  these  attacks,  both  on  the 
President  and  his  son,  Avere  unexampled  in  persistency  and 
malignancy.  Politicians  of  CAcry  rank  and  CA’ery  i)arty  Avere 
never  Aveary  of  denouncing  the  DalrA^mples  as  the  cause  of 
everything  that  Avas  amiss  in  Scotland.  Acts  of  Parliament 
were  passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  driving  them  from  office. 
But  all  Avas  of  no  avail.  William  refused  his  assent  to  the  Acts, 
and  showed  the  value  he  put  upon  the  denunciations  by  raising 
the  President  to  the  peerage.  One  pamphlet,  hoAvever,  probably 
the  joint  Avork  of  the  plotter  Ferguson  and  the  traitor  Mont¬ 
gomery,  could  not,  it  Avas  thought,  even  in  the  interest  of  Go¬ 
vernment,  be  left  unnoticed.  Accordingly  Stair  published  a 
shoi't  reply,  entitled ‘An  Apology  for  Sir  James  Dalrymple,Pre- 
‘  sident  of  the  Session,  by  himself.’  The  document  may  be  read 
Avith  interest,  but  does  not  materially  affect  our  estimate  of  Stair. 
Some  charges,  mainly  connected  Avith  legal  matters,  to  which 
weight  Avas  no  doubt  attached  at  the  time,  but  Avhich  are  noAv 
utterly  unimportant,  he  successfully  refutes.  To  the  graver 
charges  of  having  supported  the  tyranny  of  Lauderdale,  and 
of  having  been  in  public  life  ‘  a  Proteus  and  a  changeling,’  no 
defence  Avas  possible  ;  and  the  endeavour  to  maintain  one  dis¬ 
covers  more  ingenuity  than  candour  or  truthfulness. 

The  career  of  Sir  tlohn  Dalrymple,  the  President’s  eldest 
son,  shorter  than  that  of  his  father,  is  marked  by  bolder 
features,  and  presents  a  more  varied  interest.  Born  in  1648, 
he  was  called  to  the  Scotch  bar  soon  after  his  father  became 
Lord  President  in  1670.  The  first  ten  years  after  his  call 
afforded  little  to  vary  the  monotony  of  professional  life ;  but 
in  1682  there  came  a  change.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year 
the  father  fled  to  Holland;  ere  the  close  of  it  the  son  Avas 
denounced  by  ClaA'erhouse  before  the  Privy  Council.  He  Avas 
accused  of  ‘leasing-making,  sedition,  perjury;’  of  having 
laughed  at  a  Proclamation ;  and  of  haA’ing  offered  Claverhouse  a 
bribe  of  150/.  ‘  to  connive  at  the  irregularities  of  his  mother  the 
‘  Lady  Stair.’*  Dalrymple  retorted  Avith  charges  against  Cla¬ 
verhouse  of  oppression  in  Galloway,  and  of  interference  Avith 

*  Irregularities,  of  course,  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
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the  rights  of  heritable  jurisdiction  belonging  to  the  Stair 
family.  Fountainhall  tells  us  there  was  ‘  much  transport, 
‘  flame,  and  humour  in  this  cause  ;  and  the  cloud  on  the  late 
‘  President’s  family  was  taken  advantage  of  now,  which  shows 
‘  the  world’s  instability.’  *  The  issue,  of  course,  was  never 
doubtful.  Sir  John  (he  had  been  knighted  early  in  life)  was 
committed  to  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh  ‘  during  pleasure  ’  and 
fined  500/.  He  was  soon  afterwards  liberated  on  payment  of 
the  fine,  and  acknowledgment  of  his  errors. 

But  the  Council  was  bent  on  his  ruin.  Perhaps  they  dis¬ 
cerned  that  the  astute  Dalrymples  had  devised,  and  were  fol¬ 
lowing  out,  a  dexterous  policy  for  preserving  family  estates  in 
troublous  times.  The  father  took  one  side  of  politics,  the  eldest 
son  the  other ;  so  that,  in  any  event,  forfeiture  was  avoided. 
This  policy,  less  in  the  spirit  of  chivalry  than  in  the  spirit  of 
old  jNIilnwood’s  dying  injunction  to  ‘  keep  the  gear  together,’ 
was,  not  to  mention  politicians  of  lesser  rank,  subsequently 
adopted  by  the  noble  houses  of  Hamilton,  Queensberry,  and 
Athole.  But  the  Dalrymples  arc  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
having  invented  it.  So  far  back  as  Lord  Stair’s  journey  to 
London  in  1681  he  is  said  to  have  laid  schemes  for  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  his  son  to  the  dignities  which  he  saw  he  himself 
would  be  compelled  to  lay  down — which  of  course  implied  the 
son’s  readiness  to  desert  the  politics  of  his  father.  Fountain- 
hall  distinctly  says  that  this  feeling  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
proceedings  now  taken  against  Sir  John  :  ‘  The  High  Treasurer 
‘  was  incensed  that  Sir  .fohn  w'ould  give  them  no  discoveries 
‘against  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen;  and  that,  by  his  father’s 
‘  retreat,  he  had  secured  the  estate  from  their  gripe.’  f  In 
September  1664  he  was  seized  in  his  own  house  at  midnight., 
‘  without  any  shadow  of  ground,’  says  Forbes,  and  brought 
before  the  Council  sitting  at  Holyrood.  No  charge  appears 
to  have  been  preferred  against  him ;  but  notwithstanding, 
‘  they  caused  bring  him  between  a  great  guard  of  soldiers  in 
‘  open  daylight,  from  the  Abbey,  on  foot  to  the  prison,  like  a 
*  malefactor.’  J  They  kept  him  there  three  months ;  then 
liberated  him  on  bail  for  500/.,  confining  him,  however,  to 
Edinburgh,  and  eventually  to  a  circuit  of  ten  miles  round  the 
city. 

For  three  years  this  ‘  cloud  ’  hung  over  the  House  of  Stair. 
But  a  change  was  at  hand.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  w'ho  had 
stuck  at  nothing  else,  could  not  brook  the  relaxation  of  the 


*  ‘  Decisions,’  i.  p.  201. 

f  Fountainhall,  ‘  Decisions,’  i.  p.  303.  |  Ibid. 
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penal  laws  against  the  Catholics.  In  February  1687  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  succeeded  him  as  Lord  Advocate,  receiving 
1,200/.  from  the  king — 500/.  being  the  fine  enacted  from  him 
some  years  before,  and  700/.  for  the  charges  of  the  journey  to 
London  which  had  resulted  in  these  happy  arrangements — and 
a  free  pardon  for  all  past  offences  of  his  father,  mother,  and 
his  whole  family,  including,  oddly  enough,  ‘  a  i)ardon  to  his 
‘  little  son,  w'ho  had  accidentally  shot  his  brother.’  *  Wodrow 
leaves  ‘  the  springs  of  this  change  to  the  civil  historian  of  the 

*  period ;  ’  and  the  civil  historian  of  the  period  has  not  made 
much  of  the  bequest.  The  following  explanation,  offered  by 
one  of  the  Master’s  kinsmen,  is  curious : — 

'  ‘  To  these  (Perth  and  ]Melfort)  was  joined  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  son 
of  Lord  Stair.  This  last  minister  had  seen  his  father  ruined  by  the 
king  when  Duke  of  York ;  and  had  himself,  on  account  of  his  lenity  to 
Nonconformists,  been  confined  for  many  months  in  a  common  jail  by 
the  same  prince.  Yet  he  was  now  appointed  Lord  Advocate  and 
Lord  Justice  Clerk,  offices  at  that  time  of  great  political  power,  and  a 
Privy  Councillor.  These  preferences  were  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
advice  of  Sunderland,  who  suggested  that  by  his  means  an  union 
between  the  Presbyterian  and  Popish  parties  in  Scotland  might  be 
effectuated.  Capricious  favours,  after  capricious  punishments,  are 
insults.  Sir  John  Dalrymple  came  into  the  king’s  service  resolved  to 
take  vengeance  if  ever  it  should  offer.  Impenetrable  in  his  designs, 
but  open,  prompt,  and  daring  in  execution,  he  acted  in  perfect  con¬ 
fidence  with  Sunderland,  to  r/hom  he  was  inferior  in  nothing  and 
superior  in  eloquence.’  f 

In  alluding  to  this  matter,  Mr.  Story  states,  as  a  thing 
beyond  doubt,  that  the  blaster’s  purpose  in  taking  office  ‘  em- 
‘  braced  revenge  for  the  past  injuries  inflicted  on  himself  and 
‘  his  family,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  despotism  under  which 

*  his  country  -was  ground  down.’  We  cannot  feel  constrained 
to  adopt  such  a  view.  That  Sir  John  Dalrymple  may  have 
been  offered  office  at  the  instance  of  Sunderland  is  very  likely. 
His  temperament  was  not  that  of  a  persecutor ;  and  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  religious  persuasions  he  probably  cared  as  little  as 
Sunderland  himself.  To  carry  out  the  Government  policy  in 
relaxing  the  penal  laws  was  in  no  way  disagreeable  to  him ; 
and  Sunderland  must  have  knowm  that  in  the  accomplished 

*  Fountainliall,  ‘  Decisions,’  i.  447. 

t  ‘Dalrymple  Memoirs,’  pt.  i.  bk.  4,  p.  72.  In  a  note  by  the 
editor  of  the  Oxford  edition  of  ‘Burnet’  (vol.  iv.  p.  42),  it  is  stated 
that  Sir  John  used  subsequently  to  boast  that  he  had  advised  James  to 
repeal  the  Test  Act  in  order  to  ruin  him.  No  authority  is  given  for 
the  statement — in  itself  highly  improbable. 
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■Scotsman  he  had  a  supporter  on  whom  he  could  rely.  Sir 
John  could,  with  more  propriety  than  most  statesmen  of  the 
time,  profess  the  motive  averred  by  President  Lockhart  for  the 
same  line  of  conduct — that  he  had  all  his  days  fought  against 
intolerance,  and  would  not  now  resist  a  policy  of  tolerance 
because  of  dark  designs  suspected  to  be  concealed  under  the 
offer  of  such  a  blessing.  Nothing,  therefore,  forces  on  us  the 
belief  that  he  took  office  with  the  treacherous  purpose  im¬ 
puted  to  him.  Evidence  in  support  of  the  charge  there  is 
none.  All  the  probabilities  are  against  its  truth.  The  mild¬ 
ness  with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  may  in 
fairness  be  ascribed  to  good-nature  rather  than  to  slackness ; 
and  was  indeed  the  Avisest  policy  that  could  have  been  pursued 
in  the  interests  of  J ames.  He  had  no  part  in  the  counsels  of 
the  Whigs  who  invited  William  over;  and  Ave  may  believe 
Avith  certainty  that  the  ‘  perfect  confidence  ’  betAveen  him  and 
Sunderland  did  not  include  a  knoAvledge  of  the  Treasurer’s 
intrigues,  through  his  Avife’s  gallant,  with  the  Hague. 

Strangely  enough,  the  author  of  the  Dalrymple  Memoirs 
seems  quite  unconscious  of  the  infamy  Avhich  his  theory,  if 
accepted,  Avould  attach  to  the  memory  of  his  kinsman.  A 
statesman  Avho,  seeing  a  prince  Avhom  he  has  long  served  bent 
on  courses  fraught  Avith  ruin  to  himself  and  his  adherents, 
blind  to  the  plainest  consequences,  deaf  to  all  advice,  stoops 
to  treason  in  order  to  secure  his  OAvn  fortune  or  his  neck,  is 
bad  enough.  But  to  the  baseness  of  seeking  office  Avith  the 
set  purpose  of  playing  the  traitor’s  part,  and  making  destruc¬ 
tion  sure,  and  that  from  no  deeper  motive  than  a  desire  of 
revenge  for  a  three  months’  imprisonment,  feAv,  even  of  the 
English  or  Scottish  politicians  of  that  time,  would  have  been 
equal.  Unscrupulous  as  Dalrymple  Avas,  nothing  in  his  cha¬ 
racter  justifies  us,  without  the  clearest  evidence,  in  holding 
him  capable  of  such  pre-eminence  in  treachery,  surpassing  even 
the  treachery  of  Sunderland. 

In  truth,  Diilrymple’s  reasons  are  not  hard  to  find.  They 
Avere  not  lofty,  though  they  fell  far  short  of  the  iniquity 
ascribed  to  him.  The  Government  desired  the  services  of  the 
ablest  man  in  Scotland.  To  gain  this  end  they  were  prepared 
to  take  any  means,  fair  or  foul.  Both  Avere  at  their  disposal. 
Dalrymple  had,  indeed,  committed  no  legal  offence  ;  but  he  had 
done  Avorse — he  had  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  laAV  against  a 
prince  determined  to  govern  in  defiance  of  all  laAV.  For  this 
he  had  suffered  already :  he  might  expect  suffering  yet  more 
severe.  He  Avas  in  the  gripe  of  Perth  and  Melfort ;  and  in 
them  Avas  no  mercy.  On  the  other  hand,  honours,  Avealth,  a 
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pardon  for  all  the  offences  of  his  House,  were  within  his  reach. 
His  case  was  not  singular.  Government  were  at  this  very- 
time  in  quest  of  a  lawyer  equal  to  the  duties  of  Solicitor- 
General  for  England.  Sir  William  Williams  was  consti-ained 
to  accept  that  office  by  the  same  combination  of  influences 
which  triumphed  over  the  integrity  of  Dalrymple. 

The  Revolution  came;  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  although 
he  had  not  stooped  to  be  a  traitor,  had  little  hesitation  in  being 
a  turn-coat.  He  displayed  all  the  energy  of  the  class.  He 
])repared  and  carried  the  resolution  which  declared  that  James 
had  ‘  forfeited  ’  his  throne ;  he  Avas  one  of  the  three  commis¬ 
sioners  appointed  by  the  Estates  to  offer  the  crown  to  William 
and  Mary ;  and  he  was  immediately  thereafter  restored  to  his 
former  post  of  Lord  Advocate.  It  is  not,  therefore,  matter 
for  surprise  that,  in  1690,  he  had  the  honour  of  being  one  of 
the  six  Scotchmen  exempted  from  the  Act  of  Indemnity  then 
proposed  to  be  granted  by  James.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  as 
little  matter  for  surprise  that  liis  appointment  Avas  received  by 
the  Presbyterian  leaders  Avith  even  greater  indignation  than 
the  appointment  of  his  father  to  the  office  of  President  some 
months  later.  They  resented  it  not  less  bitterly  than  the 
English  Whigs  resented  the  accession  to  office  of  Halifax  and 
Danby,  and,  at  a  later  date,  of  Sunderland,  and  much  for 
the  same  reasons.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  Avrote  to  Melville  stating 
that  ‘  there  Avas  great  disgust  against  Sir  John  Dalrymple  bc- 
‘  cause  he  is  brought  in  office.’  The  disgust  Avas  very  natural. 
Men  Avho  had  been  oiitlaAved  and  proscribed ;  Avho  had  groaned 
under  the  boot  and  thumbscreAv ;  Avho  had  been  driven  to  hide 
in  caves  and  A’aults,  and  been  half-starved  in  the  garrets  of 
Amsterdam  or  Leyden,  could  hardly,  Avith  equanimity,  see  the 
prosperity  and  advancement  of  men  Avho  had  suffered  nothing 
for  the  good  cause,  nay,  Avho  had  held  office  during  the  ‘  killing 
‘  days,’  and  had  themselves  taken  part  in  those  persecutions 
which  cried  aloud  for  vengeance.  There  can,  hoAvever,  be  no 
doubt  that  William  acted  wisely.  He  took  as  ministers  those 
Avho  could  serve  him  best — careless  Avhether  they  had  been 
Malignants  in  Scotland  or  Tories  in  England.  His  single 
aim  Avas  hoAv  the  Government  might  be  steered  most  skilfully 
through  the  difficulties  Avhich  surrounded  it ;  and,  certainly, 
no  man  in  Scotland  Avas  so  fit  to  take  the  helm  as  Sir  .John 
Dalrymple. 

He  held  office  as  Lord  Advocate  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half.  He  had  to  encounter  no  feeble  opposition.  The  enmity 
of  the  .Jacobites  Avas  a  thing  of  course;  the  sullen  discontent 
of  extreme  Covenanters  might  haA'e  been  expected.  Rut  there 
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was  added  the  malignancy  of  disappointed  place-seekers  ;  and 
the  persistent  hostility  of  a  small  but  influential  body  who 
dignified  their  narrowness  and  national  prejudices  with  the 
name  of  patriotism.  Balcarras  made  common  cause  with  Mont¬ 
gomery;  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  degraded  himself  to  the  level 
of  that  perverse  prater  Sir  Patrick  Hume.  On  the  greater 
nobles  the  Government  could  not  rely.  Alone  of  his  name 
Argyle  stooped  to  treason ;  Hamilton  was  a  greedy  time¬ 
server;  Athoie  a  cowardly  knave.  Nor  was  the  Secretary, 
Melville,  a  man  Avho  could  give  much  aid.  But  supported 
by  the  King,  and  counselled  no  doubt  by  his  father.  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  was  more  than  a  match  for  all  opponents.  During 
one  stormy  session  the  many -headed  Opposition  was  triumphant. 
Firmness,  judicious  concessions,  and  a  little  judicious  expendi¬ 
ture  gave  the  Government  a  majority  in  the  next.  The  un¬ 
natural  alliance  between  Presbyterians  and  Jacobites  was 
dissolved ;  ‘  the  Club  ’  was  broken  up ;  the  ecclesiastical  polity 
of  the  realm  was  settled,  on  the  basis  of  1592,  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  command  the  acquiescence,  if  not  the  approval,  of 
reasonable  men.  Balcarras  expressly  attributes  the  victory  of 
the  Government  to  ‘  the  great  abilities  of  Sir  J  ohu  Dalrymple.’ 
According  to  the  same  authority,  these  abilities  displayed  them¬ 
selves  in  vehemence,  not  less  than  in  dexterity  of  management. 
The  oratorical  ti’cat  enjoyed  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  during 
these  sessions  he  describes  as  hearing  ‘  Duke  Hamilton  bawl 
‘  and  bluster  after  his  usual  manner,  and  Sir  James  Alont- 
‘  gomery  and  Sir  John  Dalrymple  scold  like  watermen.’  Sir 
John  afterwards  thought  it  necessary  to  address  a  letter  to  the 
Commissioner  apologising  for  the  heat  he  had  shown  in  debate. 

In  1691, Dalrymple  became  joint-secretary  for  Scotland  along 
with  Melville.  Towarjis  the  close  of  the  year  Melville  resigned ; 
and  Johnston  of  Warriston  succeeded  him.  To  one  of  these 
joint-  secretaries  was  entrusted  the  conduct  of  business  in  Edin¬ 
burgh  ;  the  other  was  in  attendance  at  Court,  and  had  the  chief 
direction  of  affairs.  The  latter  sphere  of  duty  was  assigned  to 
the  Master  of  Stair,  as  Dalrymple  must  now  be  called,  his  father 
having  been  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  held  office  till  the  summer 
of  1695.  During  this  time  his  attention  was  mainly  occupied 
with  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands. 

William,  as  is  well  known,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  the  Episcopalians  had  received.  His  first  wish  was  to  con¬ 
tinue  Episcopacy  in  Scotland ;  short  of  this,  he  desired  to  obtain 
for  Episcopalians  the  same  toleration  as  was  enjoyed  by  the 
Nonconformists  in  England ;  but  that  measure  of  justice  the 
Presbyteiian  clergy  refused  to  grant.  During  1691-2,  the  King 
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used  all  his  influence  to  extort  from  the  intolerant  Church  the 
concession  that  Episcopalians  willing  to  take  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance,  and  to  subscribe  the  ‘  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  shorter 
‘  and  longer  catechisms,’  should  be  admitted  to  communion. 
Many  Episcopalians  were  heartily  desirous  to  come  in  on  those 
terms.  But  the  Assembly  of  1692  opposed  a  dogged  resistance ; 
and  was  in  consequence  dissolved,  not  without  reproaches,  by 
the  Royal  Commissioner.  In  this  enlightened  policy  the  King 
was  cordially  supported  by  his  latitudinarian  Secretary.  Mr. 
Graham  has  published  some  interesting  letters  from  the  Master 
to  the  Earl  of  Lothian — the  Commissioner — in  which  he  ex¬ 
presses  a  very  frank  disapproval  of  the  Presbyterian  leaders: — 

‘  I  do  agree  with  your  Lordship  those  people  are  neither  tractable 
nor  grateful,  but  yet  they  have  something  that  one  would  not  do  well 
to  destroy  them,  though  he  can  neither  manage  nor  oblige  them. 
Something  must  be  done  to  hinder  them  to  come  themselves  to  con¬ 
found  the  civil  government,  but  I  shall  never  be  accessary  either  to 
subvert  their  constitution  or  to  bring  them  to  scaffolds,  though  really 
they  do  some  things  so  intolerable  that  they  must  be  used  as  mad 
bodies  and  put  up  in  a  Bedlam  if  they  continue  their  rabbling  and 
protestations.’ 

The  English  politicians  of  the  time  were  not  very  zealous 
or  very  faithful ;  yet  they  struck  the  Master  as  presenting  a 
favourable  contrast  to  his  countrymen : — 

‘  They  (the  English  Parliament)  are  full  of  overtures  and  dis¬ 
pleasure  for  the  success  of  affairs  this  season,  and  the  allies  lying  by ; 
but  after  some  time  spent  in  stuff  they  will  come  to  give  competent 
supplies,  I  hope,  for  really  the  bulk  of  this  nation  are  affectioned  to 
the  Government,  and  sensible  of  the  security  they  enjoy  both  of  their 
religion  and  property.  /  wish  it  icere  as  toell  with  us  {in  Scotland), 
who  talk  more  of  religion  and  consider  it  less.' 

Matters  came  to  a  crisis  in  1693.  The  Parliament  of  that 
year  passed  two  Acts — one  imposing  on  all  persons  in  positions 
of  public  trust,  and  among  these,  on  all  the  clergy,  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Episcopal,  an  oath  acknowledging  William  as 
de  jure  and  de facto;  another,  requiring  that  all  Epis¬ 
copalian  clergy  who  should  take  this  oath,  subscribe  the  Confes¬ 
sion  and  recognise  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government, 
should  be  entitled  to  be  member’s  of  the  Church  Courts.  The 
Presbyterian  clergy,  in  pretence  at  least,  objected  to  the  Oath 
of  Assurance,  as  it  w’as  called,  more  vehemently  than  to  the 
admission  of  their  Episcopalian  brethren.  They  loudly  pro¬ 
fessed  that  to  take  such  an  oath,  especially  at  the  dictation  of 
Parliament,  was  Erastianism,  a  bowing  down  to  ‘  Cajsar,’  a 
recognition  of  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power  in  matters 
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ecclesiastical.  Yet  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
small  indulgence  extended  to  Episcopalians  was  not,  in  reality, 
the  cause  of  their  noisy  ‘  opposition.  The  King  at  first  was 
firm;  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1695  must  take  the  oath, 
or  the  Assembly  would  be  dissolved.  Readers  of  Scottish  his¬ 
tory  are  familiar  with  the  story  how  Carstairs  returned  sud¬ 
denly  to  Court — learned  the  position  of  affairs — detained  the 
despatches — woke  the  King  at  midnight  to  seek  his  pardon 
and  obtain  a  reversal  of  his  policy,  and  succeeded  in  both 
objects.  The  romantic  touches  in  this  story  are  doubted  by  the 
best  historians,  but  that  the  orders  were  recalled,  and  a  serious 
collision  between  the  Church  and  the  Crown  averted,  was  no 
doubt  in  great  measure  owing  to  the  influence  of  Carstairs. 

The  part  taken  by  the  Secretary  in  this  matter  cannot  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.  Mr.  Story  implies  that  the  King 
was  influenced  against  the  clergy  by  his  ‘  cool  and  selfish  judg- 
‘  ment.’  With  greater  accuracy  Mr.  Graham  points  out  that 
the  name  of  the  Secretary  does  not  appear  in  any  letters,  de¬ 
spatches,  or  records  in  connexion  with  the  question.  Without 
doubt  his  father,  the  Lord  President,  and  Tarbat,  then  leading 
men  in  the  Privy  Council,  urged  the  King  to  persevere  in 
enforcing  the  Acts  of  the  Parliament ;  but  the  Secretary  may 
well  be  believed  to  have  paused.  His  letters  to  Lord  Lothian 
show  that,  though  he  had  no  love  for  the  extreme  Presbyte¬ 
rians,  he  both  respected  and  feared  them ;  and  personal  feeling 
may  have  aided  prudence  in  leading  him  to  the  conviction  that 
the  wisest  course  would  be  to  leave  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of 
the  country  undisturbed  as  it  had  been  settled  by  his  exertions 
in  1690 ;  and  such  was,  in  fact,  the  result  of  the  struggle. 

Whoever  may  have  counselled  the  King  to  yield,  there  is 
room  to  doubt  whether  they  rendered  a  real  service  to  the 
Church  or  the  Crown.  The  question  was  of  importance  to 
William,  for  every  Episcopalian  parson  who  signed  the  Decla¬ 
ration  required  by  Parliament  was  a  rebel  the  less.  Maintain¬ 
ing,  as  he  was,  the  authority  of  the  Estates,  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  discontents  of  an  intolerant  priesthood ;  even  had 
the  Presbyterian  laity  been  alienated,  there  would  have  been 
no  danger  to  his  throne  in  such  a  quarrel.  For  any  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  the  laity  would  have  been  temporary.  They  never,  as 
was  shown  again  and  again,  could  have  made  common  cause 
with  the  Jacobites.  The  King  would  have  had  his  way  at  last ; 
and  if  at  the  cost  of  an  enforced  silenee  of  some  duration  on  the 
Assembly,  the  country  would  probably  have  been  resigned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Church  would  have  gained  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  into  her  brotherhood  of  moderate  Episcopalians  ;  and 
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had  she  been  then  forced  to  face  the  difficulties  of  the  relations 
of  the  civil  power  to  the  Church,  she  w'ould  have  been  saved 
from  the  fictitious  position  she  has  always  maintained  on  this 
point ;  and  which,  like  all  fictitious  positions,  has  been  to  her 
a  constant  source  of  weakness.  In  truth,  neither  intellectually 
nor  morally,  were  the  clerical  leaders  at  this  time  worthy  of  their 
opportunities.  They  are  thus  described,  with  great  severity, 
by  Burnet : — 

‘  The  truth  was  the  Presbyterians,  by  their  violence  and  other 
foolish  practices,  were  rendering  themselves  both  odious  and  con¬ 
temptible  ;  they  had  formed  a  General  Assembly,  in  the  end  of  the 
former  year,  in  which  tliey  did  very  much  expose  themselves  by  the 
weakness  and  peevishness  of  their  conduct ;  little  learning  or  prudence 
appeared  among  them ;  poor  preaching  and  wretched  liaranguing, 
partialities  to  one  another,  and  injustice  to  those  who  differed  from 
them,  showed  themselves  in  all  their  meetings.’  (P.  75.) 

No  doubt,  while  we  condemn  the  treatment  of  the  Epis¬ 
copalians  by  the  Kirk,  ive  must  remember  what  Presbyterians 
had  been  made  to  suffer.  ‘  It  is  not,’  as  has  been  well  said, 

‘  under  rulers  like  Lauderdale  and  Dundee  that  men  learn 
*  lessons  of  toleration.’  The  Episcopalians  reaped  far  less  than 
they  had  sown.  History,  w'e  think,  records  no  other  instance 
where  so  much  had  been  endured,  where  the  retaliation  w'as  so 
gentle.  But  no  credit  for  this  can,  with  truth,  be  given  to  the 
Scottish  clergy,  or  the  ordinary  run  of  Scottish  statesmen. 
The  temper  of  the  party  who  then  held  the  ascendancy  in 
Church  and  State  may  be  gathered  from  the  persecutions  of 
witches,  the  murder  of  Aitkenhead,  the  oj)position  even  to  the 
measure  of  indulgence  extended  to  Episcopalians  by  the  Tole¬ 
ration  Act  of  Anne — an  opposition  which,  it  is  melancholy  to 
think,  was  headed  by  Carstairs.*  Had  not  that  temper  been 
restrained  by  William  and  his  latitudinarian  ministers,  and 
especially  the  Dalrymples,  the  triumph  of  freedom  in  Scotland 
would  have  been  stained  by  many  a  dark  deed  of  revenge  and 
intolerance. 

To  the  Dalrymples  then,  supported  no  doubt  in  the  closet 
by  Carstairs,  we  mainly  owe  it  that  Presbyterianism  was 
established  at  the  He  volution,  aud  established  in  justice  and 
moderation.  It  is  not  a  debt  to  be  estimated  lightly.  Lord 
Macaulay  has  shown,  in  a  striking  passage,  that  the  whole 


*  It  is  among  Mr.  Story’s  many  misconceptions  of  historical  truth, 
that  he  defends  this  opposition  as  dictated  by  the  same  spirit  as  the 
resistance  of  Liberals  in  1G87  to  the  dispensing  power  claimed  by  ’ 
James. 
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Empire  has  cause  for  thankfulness  that  Episcopacy  was  not 
forced  upon  an  unwilling  nation,  and  the  ecclesiastical  future 
of  Scotland  made  as  that  of  Ireland.  The  high  intelligence 
which  has  long  distinguished,  and  still  distinguishes,  the  lower 
classes  of  Scotland  must  be  mainly  ascribed  to  her  system  of 
education — also,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  the  work  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  era.  But  we  are  ])ei-suaded  that  much  may,  with  jus¬ 
tice,  be  attributed  to  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  govern¬ 
ment,  especially  taken  in  connexion  with  the  Calvinistic 
creed.  The  aj)prehension  of  that  creed  cannot  fail  to  stimu¬ 
late  the  mind ;  the  working  of  that  form  of  government 
has  accustomed  Scotsmen  of  every  rank  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
duty  and  a  right  to  exercise  their  judgments  on  questions  in¬ 
volving,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  most  important  subjects  of 
human  thought.  The  Presbyterian  polity  has  also  tended  to 
foster  that  liberality  of  opinion  in  secular  politics  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Scotland.  Such 
must  of  necessity  be  the  influence  of  a  Church  strictly  demo¬ 
cratic  in  its  constitution,  recognising  Avithin  itself  no  distinc¬ 
tion  of  persons,  no  grades  of  rank  or  office.  This  liberalising 
tendency  of  Presbyterianism  has  been  increased  by  an  in¬ 
direct  yet  powerful  cause.  When  the  stormy  times  passed 
away,  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  revealeu 
themselves  Ejnscopalians.  The  people,  hating  Episcopacy, 
became  alienated  from  their  superiors.  This  was,  in  Scotland, 
a  great  change.  Poverty,  the  slow  development  of  trade, 
partly,  too,  the  national  disposition,  long  kept  the  commonalty 
of  Scotland  under  the  influence  of  the  higher  classes  of  society 
to  an  unseemly  and  unhealthy  extreme.  This  has  noAV,  in 
great  measure,  passed  away.  That  the  severance  Avhich  has 
taken  place  has  been  Avidened  by  religious  differences  no  care¬ 
ful  observer  can  doubt ;  it  is  to  this  day  most  discernible  in 
those  parts  of  Scotland  Avhere  Presbyterianism  has  firmest  hold. 
The  present  state  of  things  is  less  consistent  Avith  sentimental 
theories  of  society  than  the  former;  but  a  change  is  not  to 
be  regretted  Avhich  has,  beyond  doubt,  fostered  manliness  of 
character  and  independence  of  thought  among  the  body  of  the 
people. 

This  settlement  had  another  consequence — Avhich  Avould 
have  been  deplored  by  its  authors — the  early  rise  and  great 
influence  of  Dissent  in  Scotland  as  compared  AA’ith  England. 
Presbyterianism,  in  the  day  of  its  poAver,  was  no  whit  more 
tolerant  than  Episcopacy.  Rather,  indeed,  less  so.  The  free¬ 
dom  of  speculation,  noAv  alleged  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  clergy 
of  the  Kirk,  is,  if  it  does  really  exist,  a  thing  of  yesterday. 
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But  the  system,  as  has  been  said,  is  more  favourable  to  in¬ 
dependence  of  thought ;  and  this  being  so,  the  greater  the 
intolerance  the  more  certain  the  schism.  This  inherent  ten¬ 
dency  of  Presbyterianism  was  increased  by  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  settlement  carried  through  by  AV'illiam’s 
ministers.  That  settlement  was  essentially  a  compromise, 
embracing  on  the  one  hand  many  who  cherished  Episcopacy 
in  their  hearts,  and  on  the  other,  zealots  prepared  to  enforce 
the  Covenant  upon  all,  and  who  joined  the  communion  with 
that  very  purpose.  On  the  Scotch  temperament,  hardened  as 
it  was  by  years  of  strife  and  suffering,  such  a  compromise 
could  have  no  permanent  hold.  Mr.  Burton,  than  whom 
there  is  no  higher  authority  on  such  a  point,  seems  to  think 
that  the  repeated  dissents  which  have  marked  the  history 
of  the  Scottish  Church  had  their  origin  rather  in  doctrinal 
differences,  vainly  thought  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  the 
Revolution  Settlement  to  have  been  laid  at  rest,  than  in  the 
Patronage  Act  of  Anne.  And  the  practical  effect  of  those 
disruptions  has  been  that,  at  the  i)resent  day,  dissenters  in 
Scotland  are  comparatively  more  numerous,  wield  more  politi¬ 
cal  power,  and  stand  higher  in  social  regard,  than  their  English 
brethren. 

But  even  more  than  ecclesiastical  difficulties  the  state  of  the 
Highlands  Avas  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Secretary.  Ilis 
correspondence  is  full  of  the  subject ;  the  importance  and 
difficulty  of  which  he  alone,  among  the  statesmen  of  the  time, 
Avould  seem  to  have  fully  apprehended.  His  earlier  views 
Avere  worthy  of  his  far-sighted  sagacity,  and  pointed  to  nothing 
less  than  the  abortive  crime  Avhich  Avas  the  actual  issue.  The 
theme  of  Glencoe  is  something  Avorn ;  but  Mr.  Graham’s  pub¬ 
lication  invites  a  brief  consideration  of  the  part  taken  in  the 
business  by  the  Master  of  Stair. 

Mr.  Graham  maintains  that  the  Master  Avas  ‘  unconscious  of 
*  the  unjustifiable  severity  and  atrocity  of  the  act  he  autho- 
‘  rised ;  ’  and  that  he  would  not  have  sanctioned  the  manner  of 
the  massacre.  He  quotes  as  evidence  of  this  two  letters  from 
the  Secretary  to  Colonel  Hill,  Avhich  Avill  hardly  serve  his  pur¬ 
pose.  One  of  these  refers  only,  and  refers  not  very  honestly,  y 
to  the  charge  that  the  Macdonalds  had  been  murdered  after 
they  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance:  the  other  is  a  letter 
intended  to  set  at  rest  Hill’s  feelings  of  remorse,  fully  approving 
all  that  had  been  done,  and  ending  with  the  remarkable  Avords, 

‘  When  you  do  right,  you  need  fear  nobody.’  These  very  letters 
plainly  shoAV  the  Secretary  to  have  been  an  accessory  ^’ter  the 
fact.  But  Ave  must  take  with  them  the  tenor  of  his  Avhole 
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correspondence ;  his  directions  for  securing  the  passes ;  his 
cautions  against  allowing  the  least  alarm  to  be  excited;  his 
expressions  of  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather  would  complete  what  of  the  bloody  work  might 
be  left  undone.  It  does  not  indeed,  appear  that  the  plan  of 
murder  determined  on  was  communicated  to  the  Secretary; 
personally  he  would  have  shrunk  from  the  base  treachery  of 
which  his  subordinates  were  not  ashamed  ;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  dispute  that  his  instructions  entitled  those  subordinates  to 
adopt  any  means,  however  base  and  treacherous,  which  they 
thought  best  adapted  to  secure  the  *  suddenness  and  secrecy  ’ 
so  carefully  enjoined. 

Patriotic  Scotch  writers  have  endeavoured  to  shift  the  blame 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  King.  Thus,  Mr.  Mackay  will 
have  it  that  the  terms  of  William’s  order  justified  all  that 
took  place.  He  rejects,  in  one  confident  sentence.  Lord  Ma¬ 
caulay’s  argument,  that  the  order  might  have  been  signed  by 
William  in  a  perfectly  legitimate  meaning,  and  with  a  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate  purpose.  We  wish  he  had  given  his  reasons ; 
for  we  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  an  order  to  ‘  extirpate  a 
^  gang  of  thieves  ’  is  in  itself  a  wrong  order ;  or  how  it  can, 
fairly  construed,  be  held  to  authorise  that  even  thieves  are  to 
be  deluded  by  feigned  friendship,  by  acceptance  of  hospitality, 
by  lying  protestations  and  false  conviviality,  and  then  assassi¬ 
nated  in  their  beds.  That  William  was  prepared  to  visit  with 
severity  such  marauding  clans  as  should  not  have  taken  the 
oath  within  the  required  time  is  probable  enough ;  but  the 
order  which  he  signed  at  its  worst  meant  no  more  than  the 
original  proclamation.  It  meant  far  less  than  the  letters  of 
fire  and  sw’ord  which  had  for  centuries  been,  iu  the  times  of 
Scotland’s  beloved  native  princes,  a  species  of  legal  process, 
repeatedly  used  against  Highland  Septs — especially  against 
the  clan  MacGregor,  in  1563,  in  1589,  and  in  1603.,  The 
Commission  of  1695  reported,  as  is  well  known,  ‘  that  there 
*  was  nothing  in  the  King’s  instructions  to  warrant  the  com- 
‘  initting  of  the  foresaid  slaughter,  even  as  to  the  thing 
‘  itself,  and  far  less  as  to  the  manner  of  it.’  But  this  does 
not  at  all  embarrass  Mr.  Mackay,  who  gets  over  it  by  the 
easy  assertion,  that  ‘  the  efforts  of  the  Commission  were 
‘  directed  to  whitew’ash  the  King  and  incriminate  the  Master 
‘  of  Stair.’  Such  an  assertion  is  wholly  unwarranted.  Few 
public  documents  have  been  subjected  to  a  severer  scrutiny  than 
the  report  in  question ;  and  it  has  stood  that  scrutiny  well. 
The  tone  of  the  document  is  calm  and  passionless.  The  evi¬ 
dence  is  ably  digested,  and  stated,  as  is  allowed  by  the  most 
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violent  partisans,  with  perfect  fairness.  Mr.  Mackay  himself 
admits,  that  the  Commissioners  have  given,  fully  and  fairly, 
the  grounds  of  the  opinion  which  they  formed ;  and  he  is  not 
entitled,  because  that  opinion  does  not  commend  itself  to  his 
views,  to  accuse  the  authors  of  a  state  paper,  conceived  in  such 
a  spirit,  of  unjust  efforts  to  arrive  at  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  Secretary  is  best  defended,  not  by  imputing  to  others 
blame  which  truly  rests  with  him,  but  by  considering  his 
motives,  and  the  circumstances  with  which  he  Avas  called  upon 
to  deal.  There  are  many  who,  on  Celtic  matters,  Avill  give  no 
heed  to  Lord  jNIacaulay  or  Mr.  Burton,  but  few  Avill  dispute 
the  authority  of  Bailie  Nichol  Jar  vie,  Avho  thus  describes  the 
state  of  the  Highlands  in  1715  :■ — 

‘  “  In  the  name  of  God,”  said  I,  “  what  do  they  do,  ^Ir.  Jarvie  ? 
It  makes  me  shudder  to  think  of  the  situation.” 

Sir,”  replied  the  Bailie,  “ye  wad  maybe  shudder  mair  if  ye  were 
living  near  hand  them.  For  admitting  that  the  tae  half  of  them  may 
make  some  little  thing  for  themsells  honestly  in  the  Lowlands  by 
shearing  in  harst,  droving,  hay-making  and  the  like  ;  ye  hae  still  inony 
hundreds  and  thousiinds  o’  lang-legged  llieland  gillies  that  will  neither 
Avork  nor  Avant,  and  maun  gang  thigging  and  sorning  about  on  their 
acquaintance,  or  live  by  doing  the  laird’s  bidding,  be’t  right  or  be’t 
wrang.  And  mair  especially,  mony  hundreds  o’  them  come  down  to 
the  borders  of  the  Ioav  country,  Avhere  there’s  gear  to  grip,  and  live  by 
stealing,  reiving,  lifting  coavs,  and  the  like  depredations — a  thing 
deplorable  in  ony  Christian  country' — the  mair  especially  that  they 
take  a  pride  in  it,  and  reckon  driving  a  spreagh  (Avhilk  is,  in  plain 
Scotch,  stealing  a  herd  of  noAvte)  a  gallant,  manly  action,  and  mair 
befitting  of  pretty  men  (as  sic  reivers  Avill  ca’  themsells)  than  to  win 
a  day’s  wage  by  ony  honest  thrift.  And  the  lairds  are  as  bad  as  the 
loons ;  for  if  they  dinna  bid  them  gae  reive  and  harry,  the  deil  a  bit 
they  forbid  them  ;  and  they  shelter  them,  or  let  them  shelter  them- 
sells,  in  their  wood.s,  and  mountains,  and  strongholds,  Avhenever  the 
thing’s  dune.  And  every  ane  o’  them  Avill  maintain  as  mony  o’  his 
ane  name,  or  his  clan,  as  Ave  say,  as  he  can  rap  and  rend  means  for ; 
or,  whilk  is  the  same  thing,  as  mony  as  can,  in  any  fashion,  fair  or 
foul,  maintain  themsells  ;  and  there  they  are  Avi’  gun  and  pistol,  dirk 
and  dourlach,  ready  to  disturb  the  peace  o’  the  country  AA’henever  the 
laird  likes;  and  that’s  the  grievance  of  the  Ilielands,  whilk  are,  and 
hae  been  for  this  thousand  years  by-j)ast,  a  bike  o’  the  maist  laAvless 
unchristian  limmers  that  ever  disturbed  a  douce,  quiet.  God-fearing 
neighbourhood  like  this  o’  ours  in  the  West  here.”  ’ 

Things  Avere  certainly  no  better  in  1692.  Alone  of  the 
statesmen  of  his  time  the  Secretary  appreciated  the  enormity 
of  this  evil.  He  saw  that  such  a  population  Avould  never  be 
at  peace  ;  that  its  existence  was  in  truth  ‘  a  thing  deplorable 
‘  in  any  Christian  country.’  He  opposed,  from  the  first. 
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Tarbat’s  scheme  of  pacifying  the  Highlands  by  grants  of 
money.  He  rightly  judged  that  such  a  remedy  could  have  a 
temporary  effect  only.  So  long  as  money  was  forthcoming 
the  country  would  enjoy  quiet;  so  soon  as  the  payments 
should  cease  Highland  Jacobitism  would  become  an  active 
passion.  He  saw  that  the  only  adequate  remedy  was  to 
enforce,  with  a  high  hand,  order  and  obedience  to  law  ;  and  to 
draft  off  a  large  portion  of  a  population  more  than  double  what 
could  be  maintained  in  the  country  by  the  arts  of  industry 
and  peace,  and  kept  up  by  rival  chiefs  from  pride  and  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  rapine.  In  other  woi'ds,  there  should  have  been  done 
then  what  was  long  afterwards  accomplished  by  the  severities 
of  Cumberland  and  the  happy  conception  of  Chatham.  That 
the  ISIaster  of  Stair,  had  the  means  been  at  his  disposal,  would 
have  pacified  the  Highlands  with  all  the  vigour  of  Cumber¬ 
land  is  certain,  and  that  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  any 
of  the  severities  of  Cumberland  is  more  than  probable.  And  if 
in  1692  the  Highlands  had  been  occupied  by  troops  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  military  law  ;  if  forts  had  then  been  built  and  roads 
made;  had  the  leading  freebooters  been  shipped  off  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  after  the  fashion  in  which  Henry  Cromwell  dealt  with 
Irishmen  certainly  not  more  guilty  of  offences  against  law  and 
order ;  had  the  active  youth  been  sent  to  serve  in  the  Low 
Countries  ;  and  the  whole  clan  system  broken  up  ;  how  rapid 
would  have  been  the  advance  of  the  country  in  prosperity  and 
happiness,  how  many  miseries  would  have  been  spared,  how 
much  of  noble  and  innocent  blood  had  never  flowed.  To  have 
adopted  such  a  course,  without  bribing  the  rebel  chiefs  into  a 
simulated  submission,  and  receiving  from  them  an  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  which  everybody  knew  to  be  worthless,  -would  have 
been  wise  and  salutary,  if  severe,  statesmanship.  And  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  evidence  would  seem  to  show  that  some 
such  scheme  had  been  originally  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
Secretary.  That  in  his  lettcre  he  often  uses  language  eviucing 
a  preference  for  harsh  modes  of  coercion  is  true ;  but  there 
can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that,  had  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  this  character  been  adopted,  its  very  completeness  would 
have  gone  far  to  induce  a  man  of  large  views  and  kindly  dis¬ 
position  to  forego  unnecessary  cruelty.  Unquestionably  to 
carry  out  this  policy  would  not  have  been  w'ork  for  a  squeamish 
statesman.  One  essential  part  of  it,  the  diminution  of  more 
than  a  half  of  the  existing  Highland  j)opulation,  could  hardly 
have  been  accomplished  by  gentle  means.  Yet,  on  the  whole, 
the  human  suffering  would  have  been  little  compared  with  the 
miseries  of  two  rebellions ;  and  these  would  never  have  occurred 
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had  the  Master  of  Stair  ‘  pacified  ’  the  Highlands  according  to 
his  own  views  in  1692. 

Foiled  in  his  statesmanlike  purpose,  the  Secretary  turned 
savagely  on  the  victims  who  had  been  brought  into  his  grasp 
by  foolish  pride  on  their  own  part  and  wicked  chicanery  on  his. 
His  hatred  of  the  Highland  race  was  now  inflamed  by  dis¬ 
appointment  at  losing  such  an  opportunity  of  rendering  a  per¬ 
manent  service  to  his  country.  These  feelings,  of  mixed  good 
and  evil,  led  him  not  only  to  forget  humanity,  but,  as  we  think, 
to  commit  an  error  in  statecraft.  Failing  a  comprehensive 
policy  applicable  to  the  whole  Highlands,  the  proceedings  taken 
against  the  Macdonalds  Avere,  in  the  lowest  point  of  view,  not 
worth  while.  Had  every  man  of  them  been  shot  down,  no 
lasting  good  would  have  been  effected,  no  real  advance  made 
towards  the  pacification  of  the  Highlands ;  and  the  idea  of 
striking  terror  by  the  example  Avas,  as  the  result  shoAved,  an 
utter  delusion. 

The  comparative  impunity  of  the  actors  in  this  great  crime 
has  been  made  ground  of  heavy  reproach  against  William. 
The  Estates  of  Scotland,  in  their  address  to  the  Crown, 
urged,  absurdly  enough,  that  the  officers  in  command  should 
be  prosecuted  criminally,  but  left  Stair  to  be  dealt  Avith  as 
the  King  might  think  fit.  Making  every  alloAvance  for  the 
subserviency  of  a  Scottish  Parliament  to  rank  and  place,  and 
for  their  indifference  to  the  lives  of  a  fcAV  Highlanders,  the 
fact  that  a  man,  hated  by  so  many  enemies,  and  Avho  had 
given  such  occasion  to  that  hatred,  should  have  escaped  so 
lightly,  affords  striking  evidence  of  the  high  estimation  in  Avhich 
the  capacity  and  services  of  the  Secretary  must  have  been  held. 
To  have  prosecuted  soldiers  Avho  merely  obeyed  orders  Avould 
have  been  inconsistent  Avith  all  i)ublic  ])olicy ;  but  how  to  deal 
with  the  Master  Avas  matter  of  difficulty.  William  Avas  con¬ 
tent  to  dismiss  him  from  office — a  lenity  condemned  by  Lord 
Macaulay  as  ‘  a  fault  amounting  to  a  crime.’  And,  three  years 
later,  when,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  had  become  Viscount 
Stair,  special  letters  of  remission  passed  the  Great  Seal  in  his 
favour.  The  letters  ran  : — 

‘  Ills  Majesty,  considering  that  John  Viscount  of  Stair  hath  been 
employed  on  his  service  for  many  years,  and  in  several  capacities — 
first,  as  his  Majesty’s  Advocate,  and  thereafter  as  Secretary  of  State — 
in  which  eminent  employments  persons  are  in  danger,  either  by 
exceeding  or  coming  short  of  their  duty,  to  fall  under  the  severity  of 
law,  and  become  obnoxious  to  prosecutions  or  troubles  therefor ;  and 
his  Majesty  being  well  satisfied  that  tlie  said  John  Viscount  Stair  hath 
rendered  him  many  painful  services,  and  being  Avell  assured  of  his 
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affections  and  good  intentions,  and  being  graciously  pleased  to  pardon, 
cover,  and  secure  him,  now,  after  the  demission  of  his  office  and  that 
he  is  divested  of  public  employment,  from  all  questions,  prosecutions, 
and  trouble  whatsoever ;  and  particularly  his  Majesty,  considering 
that  the  manner  of  execution  of  the  men  of  Glenco  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  hospitality — being  done  by  those  soldiers  who, 
for  some  days  before,  had  been  quartered  amongst  them,  and  enter¬ 
tained  by  them,  which  was  a  fault  in  the  actors  or  those  who  gave  the 
immediate  orders  on  the  place — but  that  the  said  Viscount  of  Stair 
being  at  London,  many  hundred  miles  distant,  he  could  have  no 
knowledge  of  nor  accession  to  the  method  of  that  execution  ;  and  his 
Majesty  being  willing  to  pardon,  forgive,  and  remit  any  excess  of  zeal, 
as  going  beyond  his  instructions,  by  the  said  John  Viscount  Stair,  and 
that  he  had  no  hand  in  the  barbarous  manner  of  execution :  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  therefore  ordains  a  letter  of  remission  to  be  made  and  passed  the 
Great  Seal  of  his  Majesty’s  ancient  kingdom,  &c.’ 

The  paper  is  a  curious  one,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up ;  the  more  so,  as  the  tenor  of 
the  argument  suggests  the  idea  that  it  may  have  been  intended, 
under  cover  of  exculpating  the  Secretary,  to  state  reasons 
why  no  complicity  in  the  guilt  of  the  massacre  should  attach 
to  the  King.  But  whatever  we  think  of  William’s  position  in 
the  matter,  the  attempted  defence  of  the  Secretary  is  a  hopeless 
failure.  The  reasons  given  for  the  royal  clemency  are  incon¬ 
sistent  even  with  lenient  censure  of  the  Estates ;  are  in  de¬ 
fiance  of  the  just  condemnation  of  the  Commission ;  and,  as 
William  must  have  known,  if  he  read  the  documents  trans¬ 
mitted  to  him  from  Edinburgh,  are  altogether  at  variance  with 
the  truth. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  concur  with  Lord  Macaulay’s 
view  that  the  Secretary  should  have  been  brought  to  trial,  as  a 
common  murderer,  before  the  criminal  court ;  and  should,  if 
found  guilty,  have  ‘  died  the  death  of  a  felon.’  Such  a  course 
may,  perhaps,  have  been  demanded  by  the  strictness  of  crim¬ 
inal  justice.  But  men  in  high  places,  caring  for  great  interests, 
tried  by  the  severest  of  all  temptations  to  comj)rehensive  in¬ 
tellects — the  temptation  to  seize  any  means  towards  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  important  and  beneficial  ends,  have  a  claim  to  be 
judged  on  broader  principles.  The  great  historian,  on  this 
occasion,  allows  no  place  to  the  doctrine  of  ‘  set-off,’  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  w’hich,  in  political  causes,  no  one  has  enforced  more 
strongly  than  himself.  Services  rendered  to  the  State  may  be 
justly  pleaded  in  such  causes ;  and,  what  is  even  a  more  im¬ 
portant  principle,  the  motive  which  dictated  the  act  for  which 
a  politician  is  called  in  question  is  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight 
in  determining  the  true  measure  of  his  guilt.  The  Master  of 
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Stair  rendered  many  and  great  services  to  the  State ;  and  the 
motive  which  prompted  his  Highland  policy  was  no  vulgar  one. 
It  was  not  cupidity.  It  was  not  love  of  power.  The  crime 
which  has  blackened  his  name  added  not  a  shilling  to  his  for¬ 
tune  ;  it  could  by  no  possibility  have  advanced  him  in  the  path 
of  ambition.  And  of  this  he  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
aware.  There  is  no  room  for  the  insinuation,  made  by  a  re¬ 
viewer  in  the  ‘  Times  ’  of  September  last,  that  he  acted  his 
part  with  a  view  to  his  OAvn  advancement ;  that  he  was  merely 
playing  a  card  in  the  political  game.  His  sagacity  was  never 
so  deluded.  He  knew  he  had  many  and  vindictive  enemies, 
and  he  knew  the  handle  he  was  giving  them.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  tone  of  his  letters  to  Colonel  Hill 
is  that  of  a  man  conscious  of  his  own  rectitude,  yet  fully 
aware  that  he  had  much  to  fear  from  the  prejudices  or  weak¬ 
ness  of  mankind.  He  was  animated,  so  far  as  we  can  now 
judge,  simply  by  misdirected  public  spirit.  He  was  fully  per¬ 
suaded,  nor  was  his  persuasion  wrong,  that  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity  would  never  be  known  to  his  country  until  the  supremacy 
of  law  was  established  among  those  freebooting  mountaineers. 
In  his  comprehension  of  the  magnitude  of  the  existing  evil  he 
was  superior  to  any  statesman  of  his  time.  Unhappily,  this 
feeling  had  obtained  such  power  over  his  mind  that  he  became 
utterly  reckless  as  to  means  if  only  a  cure  eould  be  effected. 
Nay,  it  may  be  said,  we  fear,  with  trutli,  that  long  brooding 
over  the  lawlessness  of  the  Highlands  had  brought  him  to 
such  a  state  that  he  would  have  shrunk  from  no  extreme  of 
severity.  Still,  though  his  heart  was  hardened,  his  conscience 
silenced,  even  his  acute  judgment  warped,  it  is  no  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  say  that  he  was  throughout  it  all  animated  by  a  sineere 
desire  for  the  permanent  good  of  his  country.  To  have  sent 
this  man  to  a  felon’s  death  because  he  might  with  legal  truth 
have  been  held  guilty  of  the  crime  of  murder,  would  have  been 
to  violate  the  principles  by  which  such  cases  should  be  deter¬ 
mined,  not  less  than  if  Warren  Hastings  had  been  hanged 
because  of  the  horrors  inflicted  on  Rohllcund. 

That  William, on  this  occasion, extended  an  undue  indulgence 
to  crimes  committed  in  his  service,  may  have  left  a  stain  upon 
his  fame,  but  was  certainly  fortunate  for  Scotland.  Stair’s 
subsequent  public  life  was  short  but  eventful.  He  did  not 
take  his  seat  in  Parliament  till  the  year  1700.  He  was  sworn 
a  Privy  Councillor  on  the  accession  of  Anne  in  1702.  He 
rendered  important  services  in  the  last  session  of  the  old  Par¬ 
liament  of  William,  facilitating  the  passing  of  Acts  recognising 
the  title  of  Anne,  confirming  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church 
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government,  and  empowering  the  Crown  to  appoint  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  treat  for  a  union  of  the  kingdoms.  By  his  exertions 
in  support  of  that  measure  the  Earl  of  Stair,  for  to  that  rank 
he  was  elevated  by  the  Godolphin  Ministry,  earned  an  enduring 
title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  He  was,  says  De 
Foe,  ‘an  eminent  instrument  in  carrying  on  the  Union.’  To 
that  end  he  devoted  all  his  astuteness  in  counsel,  all  his  un¬ 
rivalled  powers  of  debate.  His  was  the  device  which  baffled 
the  Opposition  by  appointing  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
from  their  ranks ;  his  were  the  arguments  which  secured  the 
rejection  of  the  limitations  which  a  party  of  pestilent  oligarchs, 
led  by  Fletcher,  sought  to  impose  on  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown.  So  far  as  we  can  now  judge,  to  him  more  than  to  any 
other  man  Scotland  owes  the  blessings  which  have  flowed 
from  that  great  measure.  On  the  7th  of  January,  1707,  after 
a  stormy  and  exhausting  debate,  the  last  important  article  of 
the  Treaty  was  carried.  In  that  debate  Stair  took  a  leading 
part,  and  then,  worn  out  by  the  long  struggle  now  at  last 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  he  Avent  home  to  die.  He  died 
at  the  post  of  duty  not  less  surely  than  the  soldier  struck  down 
on  the  field ;  and  the  man  Avho  thus  spent  himself  for  the  good 
of  the  commonwealth,  whatever  may  have  been  his  errors  or  his 
crimes,  deserves  the  lenient  judgment  of  history. 

The  characters  of  these  men  present  features  of  dissimilarity 
and  likeness  curiously  interwoven.  That  of  the  father  is  the 
more  difficult  to  estimate  aright.  Every  reader  is  familiar 
with  Lord  Macaulay’s  brilliant  sketch.  That  sketch  by  no 
means  satisfies  Mr.  Mackay,  Avho,  Ave  regret  to  see,  has  taken 
up  a  line,  popular  Avith  clever  young  men  at  present,  that  of 
pecking  at  the  reputation  of  Lord  ^lacaulay.  In  one  place 
he  accuses  the  historian  of  ‘  selecting  from  every  quarter  the 
‘  blackest  colours  to  paint  the  character  of  Stair,  the  father  of 
‘  the  man  destined  to  be  the  scapegoat  for  the  massacre  of 
‘  Glencoe.’  (P.  81.)  A  graver  charge  could  hardly  be  made ; 
and  the  only  justification  for  it  is  that  Macaulay,  in  alluding  to 
the  ‘  heart-rending  tales  ’  Avhich  the  calamities  of  the  house  of 
Stair  had  furnished  to  novelists  and  poets,  has  adopted  Sir 
Walter  Scott’s  version  of  the  tragedy  of  ‘  The  Bride  of  Lam- 
*  mermoor  ’ !  Nor  is  Mr.  Mackay  at  all  correct  in  his  asser¬ 
tion  that  the  traditions  of  this  tragic  event  have  come  down  to 
us  ‘  chiefly  from  the  fierce  antagonists  of  the  Dalrymples.’  The 
general  truth  of  the  story  as  told  by  Scott  is  acknowledged  in 
the  Introduction  to  ‘  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor,’  by  the  great- 
great-grandson  of  Stair ;  and  the  version  of  the  final  catastrophe 
adopted  by  the  novelist  is  the  most  probable,  and  by  no  means 
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the  most  malicious,  of  the  many  traditions  which  have  been 
current. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Mackay  has  permitted  himself  to  write 
thus ;  ‘  Macaulay  has  drawn  chiefly  from  these  satirists  all  the 
‘  charges  his  enemies  made  against  Stair,  and  without  examin- 
‘  ing  their  truth  has  insinuated  others  for  which  even  satire 
‘  gave  no  foundation.’  And  then  he  quotes  the  powerful 
sketch  we  have  referred  to  from  the  third  volume  of  the 
history.  Now  such  an  accusation  should  have  been  carefully 
substantiated.  There  is  hardly  an  attempt  to  do  so  on  any 
point  deserving  of  the  smallest  consideration.  There  are  a 
few  critical  notes  which  we  must  take  leave  to  characterise 
as  exceedingly  silly.  For  example.  Lord  Macaulay  ascribes 
to  Stair  ‘  a  wonderful  power  of  giving  to  any  proposition  w'hich 
‘  it  suited  him  to  maintain  a  plausible  aspect  of  legality  and 

*  even  of  justice ;  and  this  power  he  frequently  abused.’  In¬ 
stead  of  attempting  to  controvert  this,  Mr.  Mackay  demolishes 
the  historian  by  the  profound  query — *  How  could  such  a 
‘  power — if  he  really  possessed  it — be  only  frequently  abused  ?  ’ 
No  single  charge  contained  in  the  whole  passage  is  shown  to 
be  without  foundation.  Two  efforts  are  made  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  from  the  frivolous  character  of  which  the  critic’s  inability 
to  bring  forwai'd  any  serious  instances  may  be  fairly  inferred. 
The  historian  writes  :  ‘  He  protested,  and  perhaps  with  truth, 
‘  that  his  hands  were  pure  from  the  blood  of  the  persecuted 

*  Covenanters.’  The  note  here  is :  ‘  No  ground  for  this 

*  “  perhaps  ”  has  been  discovered.’  Surely  it  is  no  very  harsh 
measure  thus  to  qualify  such  an  asseveration  on  the  part  of  a 
man  who  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council  during  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  Lauderdale.  Indeed  there  is  a  sense,  and  that  not 
of  a  highly  strained  morality,  in  which  any  man  who  then  held 
such  office  may  be  deemed  altogether  guilty  of  the  innocent 
blood  which  was  shed.  In  his  next  point  Mr.  Mackay  is  yet 
more  unfortunate.  He  challenges  Lord  Macaulay’s  statement 
that  Stjur’s  fellow-exiles  regarded  him  with  suspicion.  Now 
it  is  quite  certain  that  by  a  large  section  of  the  Presbyterian 
party  Stair  was  never  trusted.  Not  to  multiply  authorities, 
this  is  distinctly  stated  by  Balcarras,  and  indicated,  not  ob¬ 
scurely,  by  Forbes  of  Culloden,  the  one  a  Jacobite,  the  other 
a  Presbyterian  ;  and,  though  we  fear  Mr.  Mackay  will  despise 
such  an  authority.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  ‘  Tales  of  a  Grand- 
‘  father,’  describes  Stair  and  his  son  as  ‘  men  of  high  talent  but 
‘  of  doubtful  integrity ;  and  odious  to  the  Presbyterians  for 
‘  compliances  with  the  late  Government.’  We  make  these 
remarks  in  no  unfriendly  spirit.  But  if  Mr.  Mackay  is  ever  to 
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fulfil,  as  there  is  reason  to  hope  he  may,  the  promise  which 
this  book,  with  all  its  faults,  affords,  he  must  study  the  prin- 
•iples  of  historical  evidence ;  he  must  keep  present  to  his  mind 
the  difference  between  facts  and  opinions ;  he  must  be  less 
hasty  in  his  conclusions,  and  more  sparing  in  imputations ; 
and,  we  are  constrained  to  add,  he  must  be  careful  to  observe 
modesty  and  moderation  of  tone  when  he  chances  to  differ 
from  writers  of  established  fame.* 

It  will  be  found,  we  suspect,  that  in  this,  as  in  most  of  his 
judgments  on  character.  Lord  Macaulay,  making  due  allowance 
for  habitual  force  of  expression,  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  We 
quite  concur  with  Mr.  Mackay  in  thinking  that  our  estimate  of 
Stair  should  be  little  affected  by  the  malignant  attacks  of  which 
he  was  so  long  the  object.  And  we  would  record  our  dissent 
from  a  condemnation  of  both  father  and  son  which  has  received 
publicity  and  authority  from  the  ‘  Times. ’f 

‘  Even  in  an  age  when  ideas  of  political  morality  were  singularly 
loose,  and  when  the  most  shameless  time-serving  was  the  habit  of  the 
most  eminent  statesmen,  the  versatile  Dalrymples  had  to  support  an 
exceptional  weight  of  oblocjuy.  If  their  enemies  attacked  them  with 
unusual  bitterness,  gloating  with  exultant  malignity  over  a  painful 
succession  of  domestic  misfortunes,  we  may  take  it  that  there  was  some 
exceptional  reason  for  it.  .  .  .  They  had  most  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  being  false  alike  to  their  friends  and  their  principles;  and 
the  result  was  that  in  the  end  they  were  neither  loved  nor  even 
trusted,  except  by  those  who,  for  the  moment,  had  common  interests 
with  them.’ 

That  both  Dalrymples  were  false  to  their  principles  so  far 
as  to  hold  office  under  administrations  of  which  they  disap¬ 
proved  is  true  enough.  But  w'as  there  anything  ‘  exceptional  ’ 
in  this  ?  What  was  such  a  measure  of  falsity,  for  example, 
compared  with  tlie  falsity  of  Lauderdale,  or  the  apostasy  of 
l*erth  ?  That  they  were  false  to  their  friends,  in  any  prac- 

*  Mr.  Mackay  is  not  more  fortunate  in  lighter  matters.  Keaders  of 
‘  Old  Mortality  ’  will  remember  the  retort  of  Lady  Elphinstoun,  a 
matron  of  one  hundred  years  of  age,  to  Claverhouse,  on  his  remarking 
that  during  her  long  life  she  must  have  seen  many  changes  :  ‘  Hout  na, 
‘Sir;  the  world  is  just  to  end  wi’  me  as  it  began.  When  I  was 
‘  entering  life,  there  was  ane  Knox  deaving  us  a’  wi’  his  clovers  [idle 
‘  talk],  and  now  I  am  ganging  out,  there  is  ane  Claver’se  deaving  us  a’ 
‘  wi’  his  knocks'  Mr.  Mackay,  seemingly  quite  unconscious  of  Scott’s 
authority,  ascribes  this  mot  to  Lady  Stair,  and  in  so  doing  spoils  it.  In 
matters  of  Scottish  history  and  tradition  a  greater  familiarity  Avith,and 
an  increased  respect  for,  even  Sir  Walter’s  novels,  would  do  INIr. 
Mackay  no  harm. 

I  ‘Times,’  September  3,  1875. 
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tical  way,  is  unsupported  by  evidence.  We  should  not  like  to 
dogmatise  about  ‘  love  ’  among  Scottish  politicians  of  that 
time ;  but  so  far  from  not  having  been  trusted,  it  was  the  trust 
so  often  and  so  long  reposed  in  the  Dalrymples  which  excited 
the  enmity  against  them.  To  infer  extreme  depravity  on  the 
part  of  the  Dalrymples  because  of  the  hatred  they  inspired 
shows  utter  ignorance  of  the  ])eriod.  The  only  ‘  exceptional 
‘  reason  ’  for  that  hatred  was  their  ‘  growing  greatness,’  and 
their  zeal  for  the  true  interests  of  the  country.  They  were 
hated  by  a  proud,  poor,  greedy  aristocracy ;  despising  them  as 
new  men,  unable  to  estimate  their  services,  envious  of  the 
knowledge  and  capacity  which  had  raised  them  to  the  level  of 
Hamilton  and  Athole.  They  were  the  first  in  Scotland  who 
had  so  raised  themselves ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  secondary 
nobility,  who  regarded  the  conduct  of  political  aftairs  as  their 
exclusive  right,  and  in  such  a  rise  not  only  felt  their  own 
immediate  defeat  in  the  race  for  place  and  power,  but  foresaw 
the  permanent  weakening  of  their  order,  hated  them  accord¬ 
ingly.  Supple  politicians  as  they  were,  treachery  was  never 
brought  home  to  them.  Of  the  father  it  may  especially  be 
said  that,  while  he  served  many  masters,  he  was  faithful  to 
them  all.  AVe  do  not  ascribe  to  him  the  lofty  integrity  of 
Nottingham  or  Somers  ;  but  fidelity  even  such  as  his  was  then 
rare  in  England,  and  unknown  among  the  false,  shameless 
leaders  of  Scottish  political  ])arties  in  an  age  when,  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  treason  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism  and 
freedom  stained  the  honoured  name  of  Argyle. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  accej)t  JMr.  Mackay’s 
estimate  of  his  hero.  The  praises  of  Wodrow,  and  a  few 
clerical  admirers  of  Stair’s  ‘  shining  piety,’  cannot  outweigh 
the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  contemporaries ;  the  deliberate 
judgments  of  Burnet,  Scott,  and  AVoodhouslee.*  The  actions 
of  his  life,  indeed,  describe  him  best — even  as  stated  and  de¬ 
fended  by  himself.  A  cruel  or  vindictive  man  he  was  not. 
But  he  was  subtle  and  crafty ;  greedy  of  place — though  there 
were  lengths  to  which,  even  for  the  sake  of  jdacc,  he  w'ould 
not  go.  It  is  difficult  to  acquit  him  of  servility  to  Lauder¬ 
dale  ;  and  when  he  describes  his  patron  as  ‘  most  zealous  for 
‘  his  country,’  and  as  having  come  to  be  in  difficulties  ‘  on 
‘  account  of  his  favouring  the  phanatics,’  he  wrote  what  he 
must  have  known  to  be  untrue.  In  his  ‘  Apology  ’  he  boasts 

*  Burnet  calls  him  ‘  a  cunning  man ;  ’  Scott  doubts  his  integrity  ; 
Woodhouslee  imputes  ‘  turbulent  ambition  and  crafty  policy  ’  both  to 
father  and  son. 
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that  he  never  took  a  bribe— ra  height  of  judicial  rectitude  to 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  he  really  attained.  In  his 
reports  of  two  cases,  Fountainhall  insinuates  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  thought  to  have  been  actuated  by  improper  influ¬ 
ences.  The  authority  of  Fountainhall  is  deservedly  high ; 
but  he  does  not  state  the  charge  as  matter  of  his  own  belief, 
still  less  of  his  own  knowledge  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  not  in  such 
a  way  as  to  force  a  conviction  of  the  guilt  of  Stair.  He  did 
much  to  reform  procedure,  especially  during  his  first  tenure 
of  the  Presidency  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  there  arose 
on  all  sides  violent  outcries  against  his  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  Court ;  and  it  has  been  made  matter  of  reproach  against 
him  that  Acts  of  Parliament  were  required  to  set  right  abuses 
— such  as  altering  judgments,  hearing  cases  with  closed  doors, 
&c. — which  should  have  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  Court  itself. 
It  is  very  probable  that  Stair  had  not  sufficient  strength  of 
character  to  ettect,  by  his  own  influence,  the  required  changes. 
Down  to  the  present  day  the  Court  of  Session  has  been  too 
chary  about  reforming  itself;  too  prone  to  wait  for  the  inter¬ 
ference  of  the  Legislature.  Whether  this  strange  timidity  has 
arisen  from  ignorance  of  the  evils,  or  from  that  contentment 
with  things  as  they  are  which  naturally  steals  over  the  judicial 
mind,  Ave  cannot  say  ;  but  it  has  often  brought  the  Court  into 
great  unpopularity  Avith  the  country,  and  then  some  reckless 
(iovernment  forces  on  hasty,  ill-considered  changes  in  obedience 
to  popular  clamour.  There  are  many  avIio  allege  that  such  is 
the  state  of  matters  at  this  very  time.  But  for  Stair’s  Aveakness 
there  Avas  much  excuse.  The  root  of  the  evils  Avith  Avhich  he  had 
to  deal  Avas  judicial  corruption ;  and  that  Avas,  in  his  day,  so 
Avidesju-ead  that  he  may  reasonably  have  believed  it  incapable 
of  cure  othei-Avise  than  by  legislative  enactment.  And  the 
fact  that,  even  after  Parliamentary  interference,  the  taint  of 
corruption  clung  to  the  Scottish  Bench  for  upAvards  of  a  cen¬ 
tury,  goes  far  to  establish  the  correctness  of  such  a  belief.  As 
a  laAv-maker  Stair  did  little.  The  one  important  measure  con¬ 
nected  with  his  name  is  the  Act  regulating  the  mode  of  execut¬ 
ing  deeds — an  Act  Avhich,  at  least  as  interpreted  by  subsequent 
decisions,  grievously  needs  amendmeot.  The  legal  achieve¬ 
ment  Avhich  principally  marks  his  epoch  Avas  the  Entail  Act  of 
1685.  From  any  share  in  the  discredit  of  having  imposed 
entails  on  Scotland  exactly  400  years  after  the  English  nobles 
had  inflicted  this  evil  on  their  country,  and  more  than  200 
years  after  the  boldness  of  the  English  judges  had  found  out 
a  remedy.  Stair  must  be  acquitted.  He  Avas  in  Holland  AA'hen 
the  Act  Avas  passed ;  and  he  has  left  on  record  his  strong  dis- 
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approval  of  its  policy.  That  responsibility  must  be  borne  by 
Sir  George  Mackenzie ;  who,  had  he  also  realised  his  endeavours 
to  abolish  juries  in  criminal  cases,  would  have  left  behind  him 
a  work  of  mischief,  worthy,  in  its  completeness  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  power  for  evil,  even  of  his  reputation. 

Stair  was  a  considerable  author.  His  speculations  on 
physics  were  behind  his  age.  ‘  The  Lord  Chancellor,’  said 
Harvey  of  Bacon,  ‘  writes  on  science  like  a  Lord  Chancellor ;  ’ 
and  the  sarcasm  may  be  applied,  with  greater  force,  to  the 
writings  of  Stair.  His  religious  meditations  will  hardly  now 
be  read  save  from  curiosity.  But,  as  a  jurist,  he  has  left  an 
illustrious  name.  His  ‘  Institutions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland  ’  is  a 
remarkable  work.  The  historical  part  is  weak,  especially  as 
regards  the  old  Common  Law  of  Scotland,  and  the  introduction 
of  the  civil  jurisprudence;  points  full  of  interest,  and  in 
Stair’s  day  possibly  within  reach  of  zealous  inquiry.  But  the 
value  of  the  historical  method  was  not,  in  that  age,  understood. 
Again,  he  lends  his  authority  to  those  extreme  views  of  the  royal 
prerogative,  or  more  strictly,  of  the  royal  power,  which  were 
insisted  on  by  the  Scotch  lawyers  after  the  union  of  the  crowns, 
at  variance  with  the  free  spirit  of  Scottish  Constitutional  Law. 
His  style  has  received  an  admiration  which  we  cannot  but 
think  excessive.  In  his  preface  he  warns  his  readers  not  to 
expect  a  ‘  quaint  and  gliding  style,’  still  less  ‘  flourishes  of 
‘  eloquence.’  But  he  avoids,  only  too  successfully,  the  error 
of'  that  lucidity  of  diction,  the  charm  of  which,  in  some  writers, 
lays  such  hold  on  the  reader’s  mind,  and  so  carries  him 
along,  as  under  a  spell,  that  he  sometimes  fails  to  grasp  the 
true  reach  of  the  thought.  Stair’s  style  has,  no  doubt,  a 
force  and  dignity  befitting  his  subject ;  but  it  is  cumbrous, 
and  often  complicated,  even  to  obscurity.  The  frequency  of 
his  allusions  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  to  the  Bible  generally, 
are  not  edifying,  and  certainly  not  instructive ;  indeed  his 
fondness  for  sacred  sanctions  has  led  him  into  a  serious  error 
of  classification.  Yet  the  scope  and  execution  of  the  work 
entitle  him  to  a  high  place  among  jurists.  Scott  expresses 
regret  that  ‘  his  powerful  mind  was  unhappily  exercised 
‘  on  so  limited  a  subject  as  Scottish  jurisprudence.’  The 
limits  of  a  subject,  however,  depend  not  a  little  on  the  mode 
of  treatment.  Stair’s  work  is  not  a  mere  compendium  of 
Scotch  law.  As  such,  indeed,  it  stands  high,  even  after  the 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries;  but  a  large  portion  of  the 
work  may  be  truly  described  as  a  Treatise  on  Jurisprudence 
generally,  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  other  systems.  It  has  been  compared,  and  not  un- 
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reasonably,  by  one  of  his  editors  to  ‘a  Treatise  of  Universal 
*  Grammar,  where  the  author,  keeping  in  view  chiefly  one 
‘  language,  and  drawing  most  of  his  illustrations  from  it,  enables 
‘  the  student  not  only  more  thoroughly  to  understand  all  the 
‘  rules  and  principles  upon  which  the  grammar  of  this  language 
‘  depends,  but  also  to  apply  this  knowledge,  with  advantage  and 
‘  facility,  to  every  other  language  to  which  he  may  turn  his 
‘  attention.’  He  himself  claims  that  ‘  a  great  part  of  what  is 
‘  here  offered  is  common  to  most  civil  nations,  and  is  not  like 
‘  to  be  displeasing  to  the  judicious  and  sober  anywhere,  who 
‘  doat  not  so  much  upon  their  own  customs  as  to  think  that 
‘  none  else  are  worthy  of  their  notice.’  This  comprehensive 
survey  of  legal  relations  common  to  all  systems,  the  constant 
search  after  principle,  the  philosophical  analysis,  and  the 
thorough  technical  knowledge,  have  given  to  a  large  part  of 
his  treatise  a  vitality  and  width  of  application  unexampled,  we 
think,  among  works  of  the  same  class.  To  this  day  ‘  Stair  ’  is 
constantly  quoted  in  the  every-day  work  of  the  Scotch  Courts ; 
and  we  have  been  assured  by  an  eminent  politician  and  lawyer 
that  in  his  chapter  on  Reprisals  was  found  the  strongest 
authority  for  the  position  taken  up  by  Great  Britain  in  the 
affair  of  the  ‘  Trent.’  Mr.  Mackay  seems  to  us  to  institute 
not  a  flattering  or  even  a  reasonable  comparison  when  he  com¬ 
pares  Lord  Stair’s  Institutions  with  the  practical  labours  of 
Coke,  or  the  easy  commentaries  of  Blackstone.  They  are  all 
law  books  certainly ;  but  they  have  no  other  point  of  resem¬ 
blance.  Stair’s  comprehensive  and  philosophic  treatise  differs 
in  its  conception  from  the  former,  and  stands  altogether  on  a 
higher  level  than  the  latter.  ‘  I  did  write,’  he  says  with  a 
not  ungraceful  consciousness  of  desert,  ‘  the  Institutions  of  the 
‘  Law  of  Scotland,  and  did  derive  it  from  that  common  law 
‘  that  rules  the  world,  and  compared  it  with  the  laws  civil  and 
‘  canon,  and  with  the  customs  of  the  neighbouring  nations, 

‘  which  hath  been  so  acceptable  that  few  considerable  families 
‘  in  the  nation  wanted  the  same,  and  I  have  seen  them  avend- 
‘  ing  both  in  England  and  Holland.’ 

Inferior  to  his  father  in  legal  acquirement.  Sir  John  Dal- 
rymple  was,  in  many  respects,  a  more  remarkable  man. 
Macaulay  estimates  him  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  his  time. 
His  knowledge  was  great,  and  in  him  it  was  not  the  knowledge 
of  a  pedant,  but  of  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  As  a  states¬ 
man  he  was  profound  and  far-seeing ;  as  a  debater  he  had  no 
equal.  His  letters  show  a  love  of  reality,  an  impatience  of 
pretence,  an  insight  into  character,  a  contempt  for  national 
prejudices,  rare  among  Scotchmen  of  any  time,  hardly  known 
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among  Scotchmen  in  his  day.  His  character  was  altogether  a 
stronger  one  than  his  father’s.  Quite  as  unscrupulous,  even 
more  impenetrable,  he  was  yet  simpler  and  bolder.  Hence, 
while  hated  with  especial  hatred  by  his  rivals  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  House,*  he  does  not  seem  to  have  incurred  the  general 
unpopularity  of  his  father.  Nor  is  this  surprising.  The 
never-failing  caution  of  the  President ;  his  astute  devices,  on 
occasions  of  difficulty,  to  save  his  reputation — such  as  the 
verbal  qualification  with  which  he  took  the  Declaration ;  his 
intense  respectability ;  his  profuse  piety ;  his  forgiveness  of 
enemies,  almost  Pecksniffian  ;  f  and  his  general  success  in  life ; 
were  more  calculated  to  arouse  animosity  than  the  franker 
tergiversations  and  bolder  courses  of  the  son,  who,  if  he  did 
some  wrong,  at  least  never  made  profession  of  exceeding 
virtue.  ‘  He  was,’  says  De  Foe,  ‘justly  reputed  the  greatest 
‘  man  of  counsel  in  the  kingdom  of  Scotland ;  ’  and  we  are 
told  by  the  same  authority  that  ‘  he  died  to  the  general  grief 
‘  of  the  whole  island,  being  universally  lamented.’  This  grief 
was  not  without  good  cause.  Those  who  hated  Sir  John 
Dalrymple  most  hated  him  because  of  services  which  con¬ 
stitute  an  enduring  title  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country¬ 
men,  and  which  must  have  been  widely  appreciated  even  in  his 
lifetime.  For  some  years  after  the  Revolution  Scotland  was 
exposed  to  a  danger  the  character  and  extent  of  which  has 
hardly  been  appreciated  by  historians.  A  band  of  politicians, 
powerful  from  social  position,  strong  in  persistency  of  purpose, 
were  bent  upon  establishing  a  narrow  oligarchy.  They 
sought  to  deprive  the  Crown  of  all  authority ;  they  were 
prepared  to  reduce  the  people  to  serfdom ;  the  country  was 
to  be  delivered  over  to  a  poor,  greedy,  unprincipled  aris¬ 
tocracy.  Had  they  prevailed,  the  future  of  Scotland  would 
have  been  little  better  than  the  long  misery  of  Ireland 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Union.  Religious  hatreds  might 
not  have  flamed  so  high ;  but  in  Scotland,  not  less  than 
in  Ireland,  the  domination  of  a  small  privileged  class  would 
have  brought  with  it  poverty,  backwardness,  and  national 
degradation.  To  frustrate  these  pernicious  designs  was  the 

♦  Thus  Lockhart :  ‘  The  Master  (of  Stair)  is  among  the  worst  men 
‘  in  this  age ;  and  what  has  been  said  of  him  may  serve  for  a  character 
‘  of  his  two  brothers,  yea,  the  whole  name  ;  only  with  this  difference, 

‘  that,  tho’  they  were  all  equally  willing,  yet  not  equally  capable  of 
‘  doing  so  much  evil  as  his  Lordship.’ 

f  ‘  Most  men  thought  this  equality  of  spirit  a  mere  hypocrisy  in 
‘  him,’  says  Sir  George  Mackenzie. 
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leading  purpose  of  the  Secretary’s  public  life.  The  danger  by  . 
no  means  passed  away  with  the  breaking-up  of  the  notorious 
‘  Club.’  The  country  was  not  safe,  Dalrymple’s  triumph  was 
not  secured,  until  the  Treaty  of  Union  was  signed.  To  the 
very  last  these  ‘  patriots  ’  struggled  to  curtail  the  royal  power,* 
trusting  that  the  reversion  would  come  to  them.  Seeing  early 
that  they  could  not  hope  to  defeat  the  Union  altogether,  they 
sought  thus  indirectly  to  make  it  ineffectual  for  good;  and 
doubtless  the  provisions  which  they  sought  to  introduce  would 
have  had  the  effect  they  desired.  Stair  clearly  apprehended 
the  scope  of  these  designs,  and  devoted  himself  to  frustrate 
them.  His  success  was  complete,  and  happy  for  his  country. 
On  the  union  of  Scotland  with  a  constitution  which  had  been 
the  nurse  of  freedom,  with  the  deeply-rooted  public  spirit, 
and,  above  all,  with  the  increasing  prosperity  of  England,  that 
danger  finally  passed  away. 

Such  were  the  lives,  and  such  the  services,  of  these  remark¬ 
able  men.  That  their  lives  were  marred  by  shortcomings,  by 
errors,  even  by  crimes,  we  have  not  attempted  to  disguise. 
That  their  services  were  such  as  have  rarely  been  rendered  by 
a  father  and  son  to  their  country,  it  would,  we  think,  be  idle 
to  deny.  In  character  both  rose  above  the  low  standard  of 
political  morality  which  prevailed  in  their  time.  Throughout 
all  their  changes  they  were  faithful  to  the  cause  which  for  the 
time  they  served  ;  and  thejr  appear  to  have  been  ever  animated 
by  a  sincere  desire  for  the  welfare  of  their  country.  In  intel¬ 
lect,  culture,  and  sagacity  they  were  superior  to  all  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  To  their  counsels  and  exertions  Scotland  mainly 
owes  the  easy  accession  of  William  to  her  throne,  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  her  ecclesiastical  difficulties,  and  (to  the  son)  the 
Union.  Few  nations  have  owed  more  to  two  statesmen  :  yet 
much  as  they  accomplished,  much  of  necessity  remained  to  be 
done.  Materials  for  religious  discord  were  still  rife.  The 
Highlands  were  left,  unruly  and  discontented,  to  be  the  source 
of  future  trouble  and  danger.  The  commercial  prosperity — 
the  expectation  of  which  was,  on  the  Scotch  side,  the  real  in¬ 
ducing  cause  of  the  Union — did  not  come  speedily.  What 
did  come,  and  at  once,  was  increase  of  taxation,  severities  of 


*  An  attempt,  in  the  debates  on  the  articles  of  Union,  to  take  away 
the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  was,  of  course,  opposed  by  Dalrymple, 
which  brought  on  him  the  taunt  from  Lockhart  that  his  defence  of  this 
prerogative  was  very  natural,  since  but  for  its  exercise  he  would  have 
been  hanged  long  ago  !  Bather  too  hard  hitting  for  our  degenerate 
days. 
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revenue  officers,  alterations  of  ancient  laws,  enforcement  of 
new  prerogatives.  These  grievances — some  of  them  not  ima¬ 
ginary — fell  upon  the  fertile  soil  of  national  animosity.  '  The 
Union  was  hated  by  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  aristocracy,  be¬ 
cause  under  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  their  importance 
could  not  fail  to  be  diminished,  their  selfish  views  frustrated  ; 
it  was  hated  by  the  bulk  of  the  Scottish  people  with  a  hatred 
which  had  its  origin  in  a  nobler  source — the  feelings  and  tradi¬ 
tions  bequeathed  by  their  long  and  cruel  struggle  for  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  the  work  of  healing  w'as  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  foundations  of  well-being  and  mutual  good-will  had  been 
laid  strong  and  deep ;  and,  happily  for  Scotland,  there  were 
not  wanting  men,  both  among  her  nobles  and  her  lawyers, 
worthy  and  able  to  carry  on  the  policy,  and  complete  the  pur¬ 
poses,  of  William  and  his  wise  advisers. 


Art.  II. — 1.  Army  Facts  from  Official  Data.  Lord  Elcho's 
Speeches,  April  20,  May  19,  June  5,  1875. 

2.  No.  LXXX.  Vol.  XIX.  ‘  Journal  of  the  Royal  United 
‘  Service  Institution.'' 

'Y\/^ hen  we  approach  the  questions  of  military  organisation 
’  ’  which  are  annually  discussed  in  Parliament,  we  are  met 
by  considerable  difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  owing  to  their 
very  importance  the  subjects  are  hackneyed  and  stale,  while  the 
details  necessary  for  their  comprehension  are  dry  and  forbidding 
almost  to  repulsiveness.  The  civilian  mind  is  further  en¬ 
countered  by  facts  and  conditions  not  a  little  likely  to  add  to 
distrust  and  to  increase  complication.  The  Army  comprehends 
many  elements.  There  is  the  governing  one  in  Pall  Mall, 
partly  civil  and  partly  military,  of  which  it  may  be  said  that, 
like  other  representatives  of  rule  and  authority  in  a  constitu¬ 
tional  system  admitting  of  free  and  popular  criticism,  it  loves 
darkness  rather  than  the  light,  prefers  a  bureaucratic  closeness 
to  open  discussion,  an  official  inquiry  on  details  to  the  free 
ventilation  of  principles ;  prudence  and  reticence,  caution  and 
non-committal  of  self,  being  thus  the  characteristics  of  that 
close  residence  in  Pall  Mall,  which,  if  its  inmates  may  be 
credited,  calls  for  currents  of  fresh  air  on  account  of  their 
health  in  a  manner  not  dissimilar  to  that  believed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  required  for  the  solution  of  the  difficult  questions 
which  have  so  long  perplexed  us.  That  there  is  truth  in  this 
view  of  the  officialism  of  the  War  Office,  whichever  party  may 
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form  the  government  of  the  day,  may  be  gathered  from  the 
jealousy  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to  its  pro¬ 
ceedings,  from  the  occasional  criticism  of  returns  presented  to 
Parliament,  from  that  necessity  of  ‘  consulting  the  man  in  the 
‘  street,’  to  use  Lord  Elcho’s  expression,  when  positive  data 
and  details  are  sought  for  on  which  to  base  a  demand  for  in¬ 
quiry  or  a  claim  for  reform.  The  official  difficulty,  which 
after  all  is  common  to  all  public  offices  and  bureaucratic  sys¬ 
tems  where  patronage  and  favour,  privilege  and  promotion, 
must  of  necessity  play  their  parts,  is  in  this  instance  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  conditions  of  the  Government,  and  of  the 
Opposition  as  represented  by  its  front  Bench  of  the  late 
Ministers. 

To  the  latter  are  due  the  army  reforms  which  were  in¬ 
augurated  in  1870  and  1871,  and  as  it  was  hoped  were  for  ever 
to  ward  off  the  difficulties  and  the  attendant  risks  which  still 
excite  the  attention  of  those  who  turn  their  thoughts  to  the 
subject  of  national  defence.  It  is  believed  that  when  the 
present  Secretary  of  State  for  War  entered  his  office  he  found 
many  half-completed  measures  and  the  skeletons  of  others  as 
it  were  to  which  Parliamentary  sanction  had  been  afforded, 
but  vitality  was  as  yet  wanting.  Mr.  Hardy  thus  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  a  vast  establishment  avowedly  in  a 
transition  state.  He  had  not  only  to  learn  the  army  as  it 
used  to  be  before  1870-71,  but  he  had  to  learn  it  according 
to  the  fashion  superinduced  by  his  immediate  predecessor. 
He  had  to  deal  with  the  conservatism  and  the  habits  of  a  great 
profession  to  which  he  was  in  some  measure  committed  by 
the  policy  of  his  party  Avhen  in  opposition,  and  the  traditions 
exercising  a  powerful  influence  on  his  own  mind.  It  was  for 
him  to  connect  the  past  with  the  new  ideas  which  had  taken 
fast  hold  of  Parliament  and  the  country,  and  had  found  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  military  policy  of  the  late  Government.  There 
was  not  only  much  to  learn ;  there  was  much  to  disentangle. 
Dissatisfaction  and  prejudice,  which  had  been  fostered  by  Op¬ 
position  i)romises  and  stimulated  in  the  excitement  of  party 
warfare,  now  demanded  a  treatment  they  sought  in  vain  from 
an  ex  officio  reforming  Ministry.  But  while  necessarily  in¬ 
fluenced  by  such  considerations  the  impossibility  of  holding 
back,  or  of  changing  the  policy  of  military  development  so  far 
as  national  safety  may  be  concerned,  was  forced  on  the  new 
tenants  of  the  War  Office  by  the  recollection  of  their  own 
promises  and  the  taunts  they  had  lavished  on  the  alleged 
economic  tendency,  insufficiency,  and  poverty  of  the  measures 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry.  When  they  were  in  the  posit  on 
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of  critics,  they  had  declined  to  allow  time  for  the  growth  of 
the  plant  after  the  seed  had  been  sown.  On  them  now  de¬ 
volved  the  task  of  carefully  attending  to  the  soil,  of  fostering 
the  growth,  of  impressing  on  their  followers  the  necessity  of 
patience,  of  allowing  for  the  improvement  which  can  alone 
produce  itself  in  time.  And  so  Mr.  Hardy’s  course  was  cut 
out  for  him. 

Thus  was  the  new  Secretary  of  State,  with  one  signal  excep¬ 
tion  affecting  the  private  interests  of  regimental  officers  and 
not  those  of  the  public,  in  the  position  of  defending  the  state 
of  things  he  found,  with  the  further  condition  of  having  to  aid 
in  explaining  away  or  extenuating  the  results  of  the  measures 
and  the  institutions  when  those  results  proved  unsatisfactory. 
In  this,  of  course,  he  found  ready  assistance  among  those  who 
were  originally  responsible  for  the  measures  and  the  institu¬ 
tions.  The  wholesome  criticism  of  a  well-informed  Opposition 
based  on  previous  official  knowledge  and  experience  has  thus 
been  lost  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  duty  of  en¬ 
forcing  it  has  fallen  on  independent  members.  When  they 
have  risen  they  have  found  themselves  opposed  by  the  leaders 
on  both  sides,  the  replies  of  the  Opposition  being,  as  was  to  be 
expected  under  the  eircumstances,  more  official,  more  essentially 
bureaucratic  in  statement  and  argument,  than  those  of  the 
newly  installed  Government.  At  any  rate  there  was  for  the 
nonce  an  alliance  between  the  two  sides.  Consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  this  alliance  was  worked  to  put  down  independent 
members  in  the  two  Houses  who  have  persisted  from  time  to 
time,  in  striving  to  bring  the  truth  before  the  country  and  to 
awaken  the  nation  to  the  character  of  the  reeds  it  was  invited 
to  lean  on  by  the  Ministries  present  and  past.  What  then  is 
a  poor  public  to  do  ?  There  is  literally  no  other  resource  but 
*  the  man  in  the  street.’ 

If  we  descend  from  the  coldness  of  the  official  heights, 
we  find  a  variety  of  services,  a  variety  of  interests,  and,  as  we 
must  expect,  a  variety  of  opinions  and  suggestions.  There 
is  the  Regular  Army,  with  its  own  branch  of  opinions  partly 
dependent  on  tradition,  and  partly  on  interest.  As  a  body 
the  officers  of  the  army  are  habitually  conservative ;  this  re¬ 
mark  not  applying  so  much  to  politics,  about  which  they  care 
little,  but  to  the  institutions  under  which  their  careers  have 
been  prosecuted,  the  ideas  to  which  they  were  educated  when 
they  entered  the  service  of  the  Crown.  In  this  the  body  of 
officers  resembles  all  other  professions,  which,  like  corporations 
of  every  degree,  resist  novelty,  and  if  they  submit  to  reforms  of 
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themselves  or  their  rules,  do  so  with  unwillingness  and  under 
pressure  from  the  outside. 

Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this  conservatism,  there  is  no 
class  in  the  country  which  is  so  alive  to  what  the  officers 
generally  believe  to  be  the  faulty,  ruinous,  and  dangerous  con¬ 
dition  to  which  we  are  reduced  in  the  matter  of  guarding  the 
national  honour  and  providing  for  the  national  defence;  it 
being  understood  that  both  considerations  involve  moving  to 
the  attack  as  well  as  presenting  an  inert  front  to  it,  when  the 
attack  shall  seek  us.  In  their  garrisons  and  regiments  they 
see  the  practical  results  of  the  measures  contrived  to  meet  a 
passing  difficulty,  or  for  the  execution  of  reforms  which  it  is 
hoped  may  ensure  desirable  consequences  in  the  direction  re¬ 
quired,  may  appease  the  national  longing  for  security  in  the 
face  of  the  warnings  constantly  issuing  from  the  press  of  this 
country,  and  finding  an  echo  in  the  prints  of  the  Continent, 
perhaps  even  in  the  correspondence  of  diplomacy  and  the  ap¬ 
preciation  of  international  relations.  They  believe,  whether 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  the  results  often  fall  far  short  of 
ministerial  promise  and  the  anticipations  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  put  their  faith  in  expediency,  and,  as  the  officers  con¬ 
ceive,  in  the  patching  of  old  devices  no  longer  suited  to  the 
times  or  the  circumstances,  domestic  and  foreign,  in  which  we 
exist.  They  know  that  in  reckoning  and  dealing  with  the 
national  resources,  as  the  latter  come  under  their  review  in 
the  exercise  of  their  profession,  recourse  is  had  lo  practices 
which  would  ruin  any  administration  less  powerful  than  that 
supported  by  national  credit,  which  would  quickly  entail 
insolvency  and  absolute  stoppage  on  any  company  or  asso¬ 
ciation  which  for  purposes  of  industry  or  trade  so  managed  its 
affairs.  To  them  does  the  truth  really  come  home  that  in  most 
important  particulars  supply  is  not  equal  to  demand,  the  powers 
that  be  having  for  a  long  time  tried,  and  how  ineffectually 
we  all  know,  to  imitate  the  miracle  of  the  wine  by  manipula¬ 
tion  of  Enlistment  Acts  which  are  simply  behind  the  ideas  of 
the  time  and  inadequate  to  our  necessities.  Hence  a  fairly 
searching  discussion,  the  conflict  of  many  opinions,  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  many  suggestions.  All  this,  as  might  be  looked  for, 
is  marked  by  a  certain  professional  onesidedness,  a  conservative 
tendency,  a  longing  lingering  look  at  the  old  system  which 
carried  us  through  the  Peninsular  War,  the  struggle  with 
Russia,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  so  forth.  Then  again  there  is 
the  bias  towards  the  Army  proper  as  distinguished  from  the 
Militia  and  the  Volunteers,  which  is  alike  the  cause  of  improper 
detraction  of  these  two  forces,  and  of  unjust,  indeed  often 
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absurd,  depreciation  of  their  value,  and  therefore  of  the  re¬ 
sources  at  the  disposal  of  the  country.  The  Army,  like  other 
professions,  is  apt  to  favour  the  maxim  ‘  there  is  nothing  like 
‘leather.’  Another  consideration  may  be  added.  The  military 
annals  of  the  country  are  not  sufficiently  consulted  by  those 
military  men  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  task  of 
awakening  the  public  mind  to  the  relative  condition  of  England 
in  a  survey  of  the  martial  resources,  the  territorial  ambition, 
the  militarismus  of  the  great  Continental  Powers,  the  conversion 
of  the  population  to  the  status  of  standing  armies.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  military  condition  of  England 
as  she  stood  forty  years  ago  is  hardly  known  to  many  of  those 
who  constitute  themselves  our  advisers  in  the  present  day.  At 
all  events  that  condition  is  never  adverted  to  in  argument,  the 
consequence  being  that  the  grounds  of  security  as  properly 
appreciated  by  successive  governmencs  by  no  means  receive 
the  public  consideration  to  which  they  are  entitled.  It  is  said, 
and  with  truth,  that  whatever  advance  we  may  have  made 
during  the  period  referred  to,  far  greater  steps  have  been 
taken  by  other  Powers,  and  notably  by  Germany.  France  on 
the  one  side  of  the  new  empire,  and  Russia  on  the  other,  and 
Austria  and  Italy  to  the  south,  have  all  adopted  a  thorough 
and  searching  system  of  nationalised  armament,  the  strength 
for  offence  on  the  part  of  the  one  having  come  in  some  sort 
to  be  the  measure  of  the  means  deemed  necessary  by  the  others 
for  reassertion  of  that  balance  of  European  power  which  in  a 
large  sense  completes  the  notion  of  Continental  defence. 

Although,  however,  so  much  may  be  properly  admitted,  it  is 
surely  a  mistake  to  ignore  what  we  have  been  about  ourselves, 
and  to  treat  with  contempt  the  resources  which  have  been 
gradually  called  into  existence  in  our  halting  Anglo-Saxon 
fashion,  and,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  provide 
for  the  defence  of  the  soil  on  a  scale  little  dreamt  of  during 
the  early  years  of  Louis  Philippe’s  reign  in  France,  and  that 
of  William  IV.  in  England.  We  have  purposely  referred 
to  that  time,  for  then  it  was  that  the  military  resources  of 
Great  Britain  were  suffered  to  reach  the  lowest  point  known 
in  this  country  since  the  termination  of  the  Nai)oleon  wars ; 
and  from  that  time  may  be  traced  a  constant  increase  to  our 
military  strength,  now  taking  place  in  one  forr.i  now  in  another, 
with  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  annual  estimates.  To  this 
allusion  will  presently  be  made  with  some  little  detail. 

The  Militia  officers,  the  Volunteers,  and  a  few  members  of 
Parliament  have  contributed  their  quota  of  argument,  of  state¬ 
ment,  of  suggestion.  It  is  not  only  reasonable  that  they  should 
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do  so,  but  in  the  consideration  of  national  defence  it  is  essential 
that  they  should  come  forward.  For  though  through  them 
we  do  not  learn  much  indeed  of  military  systems  and  adapta¬ 
tions,  of  army  traditions  and  regulations,  of  the  imperfect  laws 
which  so  entirely  fail  in  accomplishing  their  object  with  regard 
to  the  supply  of  men  for  our  regular  army,  we  do  become 
acquainted  by  their  means  with  the  feeling  pervading  the 
population,  and  the  merits  of  a  voluntary  system  resting  on 
intelligence  and  not  on  the  blind  adhesion  of  youthful  ignor¬ 
ance,  rashness,  or  inexperience.  We  learn  through  them  that 
in  the  community  at  large  there  is  a  strong  latent  military 
sentiment.  We  discover  that  potential  capacity  for  arms  and 
submission  to  military  demands  and  organisation  which  justi¬ 
fies  the  dictum  of  Lord  Palmerston:  ‘Reserves!  Talk  to  me 
‘  of  Reserves !  I  trust  for  Reserves  to  the  energy  of  the  British 
‘  nation.’  It  is  to  the  truth  of  these  imperfectly  quoted  words, 
the  occasion  of  their  utterance  having  escaped  our  memory, 
that  the  officers  of  the  Militia  and  the  Volunteers  bring  their 
testimony,  whether  as  shoAvn  by  their  willing  service  and  sub¬ 
ordination  to  rules,  or  by  their  contributions  to  the  discussion 
of  the  great  questions  which  still  await  solution  from  the  War 
Office.  These  questions  are  that  the  sufficient  recruitment  for 
the  army  shall  be  in  future  assured ;  and  how  we  are  to 
arrange  a  system  of  real  and  positive  Reserve,  of  which  the  men 
shall  be  available  for  mobilisation  as  seen  first  in  the  German 
armies  and  subsequently  in  the  military  establishments  of  the 
other  Continental  Powers. 

To  Lord  Elcho  belongs  the  proud  distinction  of  having  com¬ 
pelled  a  hearing  on  an  ungrateful  subject,  ungrateful  because 
we  all  of  us  too  well  know  that  whether  or  not  we  agree  to  his 
statement  of  the  case,  he  has  persistently  striven  for  years  to 
lay  the  fact  before  the  public,  that  the  character  of  our  estab¬ 
lishments,  however  costly  they  may  be,  whatever  their  history, 
and  whatever  their  purpose,  is  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to 
vindicate  the  position  assumed  in  Europe  by  the  power  of 
England,  is  not  of  a  kind  to  ensure  regard  for  the  treaties  we 
have  guaranteed ;  in  short,  that  it  fails  and  must  fail  in 
ensuring  that  respect  abroad  Avhich  goes  by  the  name  of  moral 
influence  in  the  mouths  of  statesmen  and  diplomatists.  It  is 
true,  as  Lord  Derby  has  lately  intimated,  that  the  opinion 
of  England  is  still  awaited  with  eagerness  on  the  Continent. 
The  petulanee  and  even  anger,  which  at  times  are  vented,  are 
proofs  of  the  value  set  on  our  estimate  of  European  questions. 
The  imputations  of  timidity  and  conscious  weakness  which  are 
so  freely  hazarded  by  foreign  critics  are  ephemeral  and  transi- 
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tory  expressions  of  disgust  or  jealousy.  Dissent  may  have 
been  implied  from  conclusions  alien  to  the  policy  imposed  on 
Government  by  the  will  of  the  nation,  or  material  interference 
may  have  been  declined  with  regard  to  our  insular  position  and 
cosmopolite  as  distinguished  from  merely  European  interests. 
Our  sympathies  towards  this  or  that  Continental  interest  may 
have  been  expressed  by  public  opinion,  in  Parliament,  and 
even  by  responsible  advice,  when  for  obvious  reasons  material 
assistance  or  diplomatic  remonstrance  has  been  denied.  But 
the  refusal  of  interference  is  one  thing.  The’ condition  of  our 
establishments  which  forbids  interference  or  the  utterance  of 
strong  international  sanctions  when  treaties  are  threatened  and 
the  European  system  as  approved  by  us  and  necessary  to  our 
interests  is  in  danger,  because  the  utterance  might  logically 
entail  the  interference,  is  indeed  another.  That  such  a  feeling 
should  have  an  existence  in  the  educated  portion  of  the  nation, 
that  it  should  come  to  be  the  guide  of  Ministries,  would  really 
be  a  calamity.  It  is  against  the  occurrence  of  that  calamity 
that  Lord  Elcho  warns  us.  Independent  of  party,  and  stand¬ 
ing  almost  alone  as  he  does  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
has  perhaps  more  than  any  Minister  or  any  group  of  men 
during  the  last  twenty  years  aided  towards  the  enforcement 
of  a  truly  national  policy  in  these  matters,  and  has  effected 
results  of  which  he  may  well  be  proud,  far  transcending  the 
mere  executive  action  of  office. 

In  the  debate  raised  by  Lord  Elcho  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  May  20,  1875,  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the 
subject  was  indeed  shown  by  all  the  speakers,  not  excepting 
the  Secretary  for  War  himself,  notwithstanding  Colonel  Mure’s 
statement  ‘  that  the  debate  had  been  most  remarkable,  for,  with 
‘  the  exception  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  neither  soldier  nor 
‘  civilian  had  presutiied  to  say  the  army  was  in  a  satisfactory 
‘  state.’  For  in  truth  if  Mr.  Hardy’s  speech  be  read  carefully, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  condition  of  the  army  as  regards 
the  material  point  of  supply  of  men  for  the  ranks  fills  him  with 
anxiety,  and  that  he  is  not  more  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
things  than  any  of  the  numerous  critics  w’ho  addressed  the 
House  before  and  after  him.  Towards  the  close  he  yielded  the 
whole  position.  Official  caution  and  reticence  were  dismissed. 
The  Minister  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  almost  as  freely  as 
the  independent  members,  and  did  to  a  certain  extent  shadow 
forth  the  promise  of  a  policy  which,  if  carried  out  in  entirety, 
would,  we  believe,  give  the  army  and  the  country  all  that  is 
desired.  It  is  fair  to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  of  much  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  line  of  argument  and  suggestions  about  to  be  pur¬ 
sued,  to  quote  his  words  in  extenso : — 
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‘  Now  I  cannot  help  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  great 
changes  which  have  been  going  on  in  the  Army  in  recent  years 
— changes  so  great  that  I  should  tremble  to  make  others  which 
were  not  absolutely  necessary  because  of  the  feeling  of  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  which  must  be  expected  to  exist  in  the  Army  if  there  is  a 
continual  uncertainty  as  to  what  may  happen.  So  dangerous  do  I 
think  these  frequent  changes  that  I  must  be  excused  for  moving  some¬ 
what  more  slowly  than  some  of  my  friends  may  desire.  I  trust,  how¬ 
ever,  that  credit  will  be  given  me  for  an  anxious  desire  to  remove 
any  defects  there  may  be  in  the  existing  system.  No  doubt  there 
are  defects.  There  may  be  a  great  necessity— I  am  inclined  to  admit 
there  is  a  necessity — that  we  should  expedite  the  means  of  filling  up 
the  cadres  in  the  case  of  urgent  need.  Like  the  hon.  and  gallant 
member  opposite,  I  have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  Keserv'e  will  be  completed  is  likely  to  be  much  less  than  was 
anticipated.  I  think  my  noble  predecessor  over-estimated  the  number 
that  would  come  in  year  by  year,  failing  to  take  into  account  certain 
reductions  which  must  inevitably  occur.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  Militia  should  be  made  the  foundation  of  the  recruiting  system. 
There  would,  no  doubt,  be  practical  difliculties  in  the  way,  yet  I 
believe  that  the  best  mode  of  supplying  the  ranks  of  the  Army  would 
be  through  the  Militia.  1  am  aware  that  a  distinguished  officer  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  with  that  object  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  abolish  the  existing  recruiting  establishments  entirely.  With 
respect  to  the  ballot  for  the  Militia^  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  law 
is  at  present  in  an  unsatisfactory  state.  I  have  this  year  brought 
in  a  Bill  which  I  hope  the  House  will  allow  to  pass  without  much 
amendment,  it  being  a  mere  consolidation  Bill,  except  in  so  far  as  there 
are  some  amendments  proposed  which  have  become  necessary  owing  to 
the  Militia  having  been  brought  under  the  War  Office  instead  of  being 
under  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  If  that  Bill  is  passed,  we  shall  then  have 
before  us  in  a  convenient  shape  the  whole  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
Militia.  There  are  difficulties  connected  with  the  ballot,  and  yet  it 
is  quite  obvious  that  whoever  has  to  do  with  the  management  of  the 
War  Department  in  this  country  must  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
having  to  call  into  action  the  ballot  system  of  the  Militia.  It  re¬ 
mains  as  a  store  on  which  it  may  become  neceasary  to  draw.  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  W’ise  to  draw  upon  it  imnecessarily;  but  if  the 
necessity  should  arise,  I  am  sure  no  Minister  with  a  due  sense  of 
duty  would  shrink  from  availing  himself  of  it.’* 

Before  proceeding  with  the  argument  suggested  by  this 
speech  let  us  briefly  refer  to  the  past.  If  we  go  back  to  the 
year  1835 — the  year  quoted  by  the  late  Mr.  Cobden  as  the 
economical  model  in  the  matter  of  military  expenditure — we 
find  what  to  the  present  generation  must  appear  indeed  an 
extraordinary  state  of  things.  In  that  year  (1835)  the  total 

*  Extract  from  Mr.  Hardy’s  speech  in  the  debate  raised  by  Lord 
Elcho  on  Thursday,  May  20,  1875. 
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strength  of  the  British  Army  at  home  and  abroad  barely  ex¬ 
ceeded  100,000  men,  thus  distributed  : — 


Numbers 

1 

Horses 

Oflttccrs 

Non-com¬ 
missioned 
Oflicers, 
Trumpe¬ 
ters,  and 
Drummers 

Rank  and 
File 

All  hands 

In  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Foreign  Stations*  . 

1  In  the  East  Indies 

5,914 

2,804 

4,497 

1,116 

6,420 

1,316 

70,354 

17,288 

81,271 

19,720 

Total  to  March  31,  1835  . 

8,718 

5,613 

7,736 

87,642 

100,991 

In  the  following  year  1836-7  it  was  almost  exactly  the  same. 
At  this  time,  and  for  very  many  subsequent  years,  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  to  retain  a  large  portion  of  the  little  army  of  Great 
Britain  in  distant  colonies  and  garrisons.  Accordingly  we 
find  that  in  the  year  1835  the  actual  number  of  soldiers  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  including  all  the  arms,  amounted  to 
47,214  ;  and  for  the  year  1836,  43, 747. f 


*  Officers  and  men  belonging  to  regiments  in  India  but  stationed  at 
borne  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  are  carried  to  the  strength  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

I  The  following  trustworthy  table  is  instructive  with  regard  to  the 
strength  of  the  Field  Artillery  in  the  same  times,  and  its  subsequent 
growth : — 


Number  of  Guns  Horsed  and  Manned 

Years  | 

Horse  Artillery  ]  Field  Artillery 

Total 

1818  1 

42 

8 

50 

1819 

14 

8 

22 

1821 

14 

12 

26 

1828 

18 

12 

30 

1848 

28 

12 

1849 

28 

42 

1852 

42 

78 

1855 

24 

90 

114 

18.56 

48 

132 

1858 

36 

138 

174 

1860 

36 

144 

1870 

60 

120 

1872 

, 

366 

1875 

• 

372 

In  1855  there  were  92  Guns  in  the  Crimea  in  addition. 
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In  the  times  referred  to  the  Regular  Army  stood  alone  as  the 
available  armed  strength  or  the  countiy — it  was  besides  the 
sole  exponent  of  military  power. 

The  Militia  had  been  allowed  to  die  out  so  far  as  practical 
purposes  were  concerned.  The  old  pensioners  had  not  yet 
been  enrolled  as  a  first  attempt  at  Reserve.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  was  to  elapse  before  the  Volunteers  should  spring  into 
existence.  The  country  was  not  only  officially  disarmed  by  the 
constant  reduction  of  the  forces  proceeding  after  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo,  but  it  was  absolutely  disarmed  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  word,  and  the  population  was  wholly  untrained  to  the 
use  of  arms.  It  was  said,  and  with  truth,  that  in  these  years, 
with  the  exception  of  the  squires,  the  gamekeepers,  the  poach¬ 
ers  and  the  broken-down  discharged  soldiers,  Englishmen  knew 
not  how  to  load  a  musket.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  just  as  men 
were  wanting  in  the  regimental  cadres,  so  the  Artillery,  as  we 
understand  it  in  the  present  day,  did  not  exist. 

After  the  accession  of  her  most  gi’acious  Majesty,  the 
establishments  from  one  cause  or  another  began  slowly  to  in¬ 
crease.  India,  China,  the  Cape,  in  succession  made  demands 
on  the  Horse  Guards  for  reinforcements,  and  the  condition  of 
Ireland  during  the  career  of  Daniel  O’Connell  and  the  Repeal 
agitation  caused  the  axiom  to  be  laid  down  which  has  been 
generally  since  acted  on,  that  the  number  of  troops  in  that 
country  should  not  be  less  than  20,000  men. 

The  return  from  which  a  quotation  has  already  been  made 
shows  the  numerical  increase  of  the  Home  Forces.  In  1847 
the  numbers  had  reached  64,018,  a  figure  made  up  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — 

Cavalry  Artillery  Engineers  Infantry  Tobil 

7,811  5,294  ■  759  50,154  64,018 

Tins  year  has  been  particularly  quoted  because  it  is  the  year 
in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  his  celebrated  letter 
to  Sir  John  Burgoyne.  That  letter  awoke  the  country  fairly 
to  the  strange  condition  of  insecurity  in  which  it  had  been  so 
long  content  to  remain,  and  was  the  parent  of  those  ebullitions 
of  public  feeling,  miscalled  panics,  but  really  proclamations  of 
well-founded  alarm,  on  account  of  the  reckless  manner  in 
which  the  duty  of  the  national  insurance  of  England  was 
neglected  by  her  rulers.  It  may  still  be  studied  Avith  advan¬ 
tage  by  those  entrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  the  safeguard 
of  Great  Britain.  The  Duke  wrote,  ‘We  are,  in  fact,  assail- 
‘  able,  and  at  least  liable  to  insult,  and  to  have  contributions 
‘  levied  upon  us  in  all  parts  of  our  coast ;  that  is,  the  coast  of 
‘  these,  including  the  Channel  Islands,  which  to  this  time,  from 
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‘  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  have  never  been  success- 
‘  fully  invaded.  I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  awaken  the 
‘  attention  of  different  administrations  to  this  state  of  things, 
*  as  well  known  to  our  neighbours  (rivals  in  power,  at  least, 
‘  former  adversaries  and  enemies)  as  it  is  to  ourselves.’  As  a 
result  of  this  appeal,  an  augmentation  of  the  Companies  of 
Artillery  took  place,  and  from  that  time  forward  began  the 
policy  of  keeping  a  larger  regular  force  in  these  islands  than 
had  been  considered  necessary  since  the  termination  of  the  war 
in  1815. 

The  organisation  of  the  Field  Artillery  may  be  said  to  date 
from  1852,  when  Lord  Hardinge  took  it  in  hand  as  Master- 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  and  raised  the  number  of  field  guns, 
properly  manned,  horsed  and  equipped,  to  120.  But  for  this 
precaution  the  British  army  would  have  been  literally  without 
field  artillery  when  war  was  declared  against  Bussia. 

In  1847  the  Duke  of  Wellington  asked  for  the  reorganisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Militia  at  about  the  same  strength  as  that  per¬ 
mitted  when  the  country  had  been  last  in  a  state  of  war.  In 
1852  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  carry  the  Bill  giving 
effect  to  his  proposals — the  last  act  in  the  long  career  passed  in 
the  defence  of  England.  The  accession  of  Lord  Hardinge  to 
the  chief  command  on  the  death  of  the  great  Duke,  although 
as  yet  the  coming  conflict  with  Kussia  was  but  casting  its 
shadow  before,  was  signalised  by  new  activity  at  the  Horse 
Guards.  The  commencement  was  made  of  assembling  the 
troops  in  large  camps  for  divisional  and  army  exercises  after 
the  fashion  prevailing  in  Germany.  The  system  of  promotion 
of  field  and  general  officers  was  revised  and  j^'eformed.  Atten¬ 
tion  was  drawn  to  the  new  imju'ovements  in  fire-arms.  Schools 
of  instruction  were  organised  for  their  proper  use,  it  having 
come  to  be  recognised  that  with  regard  to  the  improvement  of 
the  modern  arm  as  compared  with  the  old  musket,  the  value 
of  each  individual  soldier  rises  in  proportion  to  his  skilled 
application  of  his  rifle,  whereas  in  former  times,  with  the  very 
imperfect  arms  conceded  to  the  men,  the  general  could  rely  on 
the  weight  of  fire  only,  individual  dexterity  being  of  little 
account. 

With  the  Crimean  War  was  renewed  our  old  experience  of 
the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  sufficiently  filling  vacancies  in 
the  ranks  caused  by  the  casualties  of  service,  of  finding  the 
necessary  reserves,  and  therefore  of  enabling  England,  when 
she  commits  herself  to  a  struggle  in  the  field,  to  give  it  the 
form  demanded  alike  by  the  position  of  one  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  Powers,  and  by  that  reputation  which  is  a  chief  ingredient 
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of  the  security  of  natious  and  the  presentation  of  peace.  The 
war  in  the  Crimea  read  us  a  painful  lesson. 

The  Ministry  which  drifted  into  war  was  wholly  inexperi¬ 
enced  regarding  the  conduct  of  one.  The  little  army,  less  than 
thirty  thousand  men,  which  could  be  scraped  together,  was 
sent  on  a  perilous  undertaking.  It  seemed  to  have  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  who,  in  1854,  despatched  Lord 
Raglan’s  force  to  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  finally  to  the  Crimea, 
that  war  cannot  be  carried  on  without  much  of  sickness  and 
death  from  various  causes  ;  in  short,  that  in  an  active  campaign, 
however  ably  and  successfully  conducted,  an  army  quickly 
\vaste8  away.  No  serious  measures  were  entertained  at  home 
to  supply  the  want  thus  caused,  to  find  the  fighting  army  with 
.  reserves  till  almost  half  of  it  had  disappeared. 

Then  Parliament  was  assembled  in  hot  haste  at  the  close  of 
1854.  The  nation  w'as  fairly  aroused.  That  awakening, 
although  twenty-one  years  have  elapsed,  has  not  been  for¬ 
gotten  ;  but  unhappily  it  may  still  be  said  that  the  means  are 
wanting  as  yet,  that  the  measures  remain  insuflScient  by  which 
we  may  be  guarded  in  future  from  results  similar  to  those  of 
1854,  rf  this  country  should,  amidst  at  present  unforeseen  cir¬ 
cumstances,  find  itself  compelled  to  take  part  in  a  European 
struggle  or  to  defend  her  interests  against  a  first-rate  Power 
beyond  her  own  shores. 

But  for  the  protection  of  those  shores  against  such  insult  as 
that  contemplated  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  it  must  be 
admitted  another  story  may  be  told.  In  addition  to  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  instruction  of  the  Militia,  the  latter  being  now 
very  fairly  attended  to,  we  have  to  boast  of  the  Volunteer  asso¬ 
ciation  or  army,  which  has  stood  the  test  of  a  formation  of 
upwards  of  fifteen  years’  standing.  Considering  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  intelligence  and  patriotic  feeling  on  which  the  force 
rests,  the  self-sacrifice  so  readily  incurred  by  its  many  con¬ 
stituents,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Volunteer  Army  is  an 
element  of  enormous  importance  in  the  system  of  national 
defence,  as  would  be  found  if  at  any  time  its  mettle  should  be 
put  on  trial.  It  does,  in  fact,  double  the  strength  which 
would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  authority  in  the  form 
of  Militia,  as  asked  for  by  the  Duke  in  his  letter  to  Sir  J. 
Burgoyne.  The  Volunteer  force  does  not,  of  course,  escape 
the  fate  of  all  British  institutions.  In  its  very  early  days 
senseless  panegyrics  were  heaped  upon  it.  In  later  and  quite 
recent  times  the  popular  wind  has  changed,  and  the  detraction 
of  the  force,  commencing  we  fear  in  the  regular  ranks,  has 
been  as  unjust  as  the  early  eulogy  was  undeserved.  The  com- 
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parisons  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Volunteers  with  the  hasty 
levies  of  Paris  at  the  commencement  of  the  siege  are  simply 
foolish  and  untruthful.  We  have  in  the  Volunteers  an  organ¬ 
ised  force  of  upwards  of  150,000  men,  who  have  acquired  the 
habit  of  assembling  by  military  order,  the  art  of  moving  and 
living  together  according  to  a  rule  of  discipline,  and  are  fairly 
practised  in  the  use  of  arms  which,  as  we  all  know,  require  a 
certain  scientific  training ;  this  remark  applying  to  the  rifled 
musket  as  well  as  to  the  rifled  cannon.  The  English  generals 
must  be  indeed  unworthy  of  their  position  and  reputation  if 
in  the  time  of  trial  they  cannot  so  apply  such  a  force  as  to 
produce  results  obtained  from  constituents  of  a  precisely 
similar  character  after  the  second  year  of  the  American  war. 
For  be  it  remembered  the  men  who  fought  the  first  battles  in 
that  conflict  were  without  the  training  and  half-formed  military 
habits  which  have  been  imparted  to  the  Volunteers.  The 
Volunteer  movement  has  besides  had  the  effect  of  accustoming 
the  population  to  arms,  the  numbers  of  men  who  have  passed 
through  the  ranks  being  now  very  considerable,  and  probably 
to  be  reckoned  at  from  300,000  to  400,000  men.  A  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  these  would  be  available  in  time  of  need  for  home 
defence,  and  would  spring  to  arms  if  required  by  a  real  national 
necessity. 

By  way  of  recapitulation  and  to  keep  the  facts  before  the 
reader  in  the  clearest  manner,  extracts  are  given  from  the 
estimates  of  the  years  1875-76  ;  — 


At  home — all  arms  ..... 

.  96,279 

On  passage  from  India  .... 

1,365 

On  passage  from  Mediterranean  . 

1,775 

„  to  Bermuda  .... 

813 

In  the  Colonies  and  Mediterranean  Garrisons 

.  23,003 

East  Indies,  including  drafts  on  passage  out  . 

.  63,197 

186,432 

Establishment  lor  1874-75  .... 

.  185,838 

Militia — Permanent  Staff  .... 

5,066 

„  Training  Services  .... 

.  133,952 
139,018 

Yeomanry  Cavalry  Establishment 

15,380 

Deduct  absentees  ..... 

2,630 

13,750 

Volunteers . 

.  161,150 

For  the  year  1874-75  the  number  of  Volunteers 

stood  at  . 

.  153,266 
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The  number  of  horses  maintained  by  the  State  at  home  on  a 
peace  establishment  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Army  Service  and 
Engineers  stands  at  14,808.  The  number  of  field  guns  horsed 
and  equipped  is  372,  the  establishment  of  an  army  in  the 
field  of  150,000  men. 

The  forts  for  the  protection  of  the  coast,  designed  at  the 
instance  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  are  now  near  completion, 
and  have  already  received  much  of  their  armament.  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  in  progress,  though  as  yet  they  are  very  imperfect, 
for  the  methodical  location  of  the  different  descriptions  of  force, 
so  that  in  case  of  need  their  assembly  and  their  mobilisation  may 
proceed  Avith  some  of  the  regularity  and  ease  Ave  admire  in 
Germany.  The  so-called  Intelligence  Department,  a  new  one 
in  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster-General  at  the  War  Office, 
is  occupied  Avith  the  great  questions  affecting  the  distribution 
of  the  troops  and  materiel,  the  study  of  positions ;  in  short,  all 
the  conditions  of  national  defence  according  to  the  means 
afforded  by  military  and  civil  resources.  The  education  of  the 
officers  of  the  army  has  received  the  proper  impetus  Avith 
regard  to  the  tactical  changes  suggested  by  improved  arma¬ 
ment  and  the  contemplation  of  Avliat  Avas  recently  effected  on 
the  Continent, — and  secondly  to  the  application  of  science  in 
the  exercise  of  their  profession.  The  results  as  shown  in  the 
regiments  are  satisfactory.  It  may  be  said,  then,  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  troops,  &c.,  Avhich  have  been  cited,  to  the 
facts  of  their  training,  Avhether  avc  consider  the  Regular  Army, 
the  Militia  or  the  Volunteers,  and  to  the  general  arrangements 
for  national  defence,  the  organisation  of  the  land  forces  has  now 
been  put  in  a  condition  to  afford  a  real  and  effective  support 
to  the  Navy  for  the  safeguard  of  these  islands;  in  short,  that 
our  shores  are  noAv  sufficiently  guaranteed  against  the  chance 
of  such  aggression  and  insult  as  Avere  contemplated  in  the 
Duke’s  letter.  The  precautions  he  demanded  in  vain  in  1847 
have  become  thoroughly  effective  and  have  an  enduring  form. 
Indeed,  the  proportions  they  have  assumed  are  much  in  excess 
of  Avhat  he  ventured  to  ask  for,  and  are  ample  for  the  domestic 
purposes  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  garrison  proper  of  these  islands,  the  guarantee  from 
aggression  or  insult  of  the  coasts,  having  been  thus  fairly 
assured,  the  jwints  have  been  forced  into  prominence  the 
consideration  of  Avhich  is  more  especially  the  object  of  this 
paper.  We  may  be  permitted  to  restate  them  for  the  sake  of 
exactness.  The  first  of  these  ])oints  is  that  for  the  more 
assured  defence  of  our  homes,  for  the  maintenance  of  our  place 
in  Europe,  for  the  assertion  of  treaties  for  Avhich  Ave  are 
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directly  or  impliedly  responsible,  we  should  have  the  means  on 
due  occasion  of  operating  with  weight  on  the  Continent,  that 
the  so-called  moral  influence  of  Great  Britain  should,  as  the 
means  of  peace  and  good  faith,  be  supported  by  the  sanction  of 
organised  force,  the  known  existence  of  Avhich  is  in  truth  the 
chief,  but  it  may  be  admitted,  by  no  means  the  only,  ingredient 
of  that  influence.  Till  a  few  years  back,  while  the  Continent 
and  this  country  were  still  in  process  of  recovery  from  the 
strain  of  the  wars  closed  in  1815,  we  Avere  eontent  to  rely  on 
the  moral  influence  resulting  from  the  success  of  that  prolonged 
and  desperate  wrestle  Avith  Napoleon.  Europe  Avas  in  a  state 
of  lassitude.  The  military  institutions  and  arrangements  of  all 
the  Powers  fell  more  or  less  into  the  condition  caused  by 
desuetude.  That  Avhich  Avas  in  truth  Aveariness  was  believed 
by  many  to  mean  perennial  peace.  The  fear  of  the  British 
poAver  was  indeed  a  fact  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and 
through  that  consideration  we  were  content  to  slip  back  to  the 
condition  of  absolute  disarmament  Avhich  has  been  already 
sketched.  When  Lord  Palmerston  pursued  a  policy  in  1840,* 
which  brought  us  to  the  brink  of  a  Avar  Avith  France,  he 
Avas  without  the  means  of  sending  ten  thousand  men  abroad, 
and  he  was  Avithout  a  militiaman  at  home,  had  he  attempted 
to  denude  the  arsenals  and  Ireland  of  the  Guards  and  the 
Line.  Yet  he  carried  through  Avhat  may  be  called  a  very 
ambitious  and  aggressive  j)olicy,  his  reliance  being  on  the 
effect  produced  by  his  own  audacity  and  diplomatic  manage¬ 
ment  or  moral  influence — a  feAv  ships  and  a  handful  of  marines. 
The  game  of  brag  succeeded.  But  such  things  do  not  happen 
twice — a  fact  to  Avhich  probably  no  one  was  more  keenly  alive 
than  Lord  Palmerston  himself.  Then  came  the  gradual 
awakening  from  the  slumber  of  the  long  European  peace. 
The  great  Avars  Ave  have  Avitnessed,  the  vast  territorial  changes 
which  have  occurred  before  the  eyes  of  this  generation,  the 
arming  of  the  nations  as  distinguished  from  the  military 
institutions,  the  standing  armies  of  the  last  century,  have 
placed  an  indelible  mark  on  the  history  of  the  time  Ave  live  in, 
and  compel  us  to  move  forAvard  with  the  European  system  of 


*  In  that  year,  1840,  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  Avere  as 
folloAvs : — 

Oavalry  Artillery  Kngineers  Infantry  Total 

7,190  4,118  544  38,624  50,476 


The  total  includes  Indian  depots  and  the  system  of  four  Company 
depots  for  regiments  serving  in  the  Colonies,  which  certainly  did  not 
represent  military  force  for  external  purposes. 
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which  we  form  a  part.  We  cannot  forfeit  our  place  in  that 
system  if  we  would,  and  there  is  certainly  no  "^i^ish  to  do  so. 
The  imputation  on -the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  that  they 
were  careless  of  these  political  and  moral  conditions  of  national 
life,  that  they  were  willing  to  postpone  them  to  economical 
considerations,  however  unjust  that  imputation  w’as,  probably 
damaged  the  Liberal  cause,  and  aided  the  Conservative  re¬ 
action  more  than  the  many  other  charges  and  allegations 
which  have  been  so  energetically  characterised  by  Mr.  Bright. 

The  second  matter  follows  naturally  on  the  foregoing  re¬ 
flections.  Given  the  necessity  of  maintaining  our  ancient 
place  in  the  European  system,  it  being  granted  that  one  of  the 
primary  conditions  of  national  defence  is  the  power  to  strike  in 
return,  or  to  anticipate  attack  by  carrying  the  conflict  to 
other  scenes  than  those  represented  by  our  own  seas  and  shores, 
according  to  our  invariable  policy  whenever  war  has  been 
willingly  undertaken  or  has  been  forced  on  us,  the  question  is 
at  once  suggested  how  the  means  may  be  supplied  adequately 
to  meet  such  great  purposes,  without  inordinate  expenditure 
on  the  one  hand,  or  undue  subtraction  of  the  community  from 
the  aims  and  duties  of  industry.  In  this  is  comprehended  how 
the  army  proper  may  be  suddenly  swelled  to  a  war  establish¬ 
ment,  such  being  the  object  of  a  system  of  reserves. 

The  third  point  is  similar  to  the  second  one  in  character,  but 
Avitli  this  other  condition,  that  it  applies  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  so-called  peace  establishment,  as  well  as  to  the  supply  of 
armies  for  operation  abroad ;  in  short,  the  recruitment  of  the 
army  at  all  times.  As  frequently  remarked  by  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  army  is  in  a  transition 
state  with  reference  to  these  considerations.  Everyone  is  im¬ 
pressed  with  their  surpassing  importance ;  everyone  with  any 
knowledge  of  public  affairs  is  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  they  present,  while  there  is  a  general  unwillingness 
to  face  it.  To  use  the  Duke’s  favourite  expression,  our 
measures  have  hitherto  been  tentative  only.  They  have  been 
conceived  in  an  uncertain  spirit.  Fear  of  constituencies,  fear 
of  party,  fear  of  the  House  of  Commons — in  short,  every  fear 
except  the  proper  one,  fear  lest  the  honour  of  the  country 
should  be  imperilled — seems  to  have  been  the  ruling  motive  in 
the  minds  of  public  men  when  the  consideration  of  the  mo¬ 
mentous  question  has  been  approached.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
our  experimental  state  is  nearly  at  an  end,  and  that  in  future 
we  may  have  something  more  than  tentativeness  to  boast  of. 

It  may  now  be  observed  that  the  legislation  of  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years,  although  in  appearance  somewhat  deromu. 
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has  proceeded  generally  in  the  right  direction,  and  in  what  may 
be  called  a  modern  sense. 

Thus,  by  the  Act  of  1867,  practical  form  was  given  to  the 
notion  of  Reserves,  an  entirely  novel  ingredient  in  the  military 
system.  The  Militia  Reserve  and  the  Army  Reserve  were 
then  created,  the  first  of  which  comprised  that  portion  of  the 
Militia  which,  for  certain  considerations,  was  ready  to  transfer 
its  services  to  the  Line  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  The  Act  of 
1869  gave  power  to  place  the  Militia  when  in  training  under 
the  general  officers,  and  to  attach  officers  of  the  Regular  force 
to  Militia  regiments.  Property  qualification  for  a  Militia 
commission  w’as  abolished.  This  was  the  first  great  step 
towards  the  more  thorough  identification  of  the  Militia  forces 
with  the  Line,  to  bring  it  under  the  central  authority  of  the 
War  Office,  an  operation  which  has  been  completed  since  1871, 
when,  by  the  Army  Regulation  Act,  the  lieutenants  of  counties 
were  divested  of  their  old  military  power  and  patronage.  Other 
Acts  which  it  is  unnecessary  more  particularly  to  notice  have 
all  tended  in  like  direction ;  viz.  to  promote  a  principle  of 
unity  for  Militia  and  Line  alike,  the  Royal  Warrants  which 
have  issued  in  consequence  and  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  having  been  fair  and  loyal  exponents  of  the  aims  of 
Parliament. 

Foremost  among  these  come  the  regulations  for  the  localisa¬ 
tion  of  the  forces  in  1873,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  well 
be  over-estimated.  Although  the  new  system  is  not  as  yet  in 
full  operation,  its  principles  are  now  too  well  known  to  require 
much  illustration.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  each  brigade 
depot  or  centre  is  the  head-quarters  of  a  colonel  or  brigadier 
who  commands  all  the  infantry  of  the  auxiliary  and  reserve 
forces  within  the  sub-district,  and  has  the  superintendence  of 
the  recruiting  both  for  the  Line  and  for  the  Militia  battalions 
of  the  brigade,  and  the  charge  of  the  arms  and  stores ; 
his  immediate  staff,  &c.,  being  composed  of  officers  and  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  drawn  from  the  Line  battalions  affiliated 
to  the  centre  of  which  he  is  the  chief.  This  arrangement  has 
lately  been  rendered  more  thorough  by  the  order,  according 
to  which  the  officers  and  sergeants  more  especially  devoted  to 
the  instruction  of  the  Militia  are  men  in  their  prime  and  borne 
on  the  roll  of  Line  regiments.  Opportunities  are  afforded  for 
the  education  of  Militia  officers  in  the  barracks  of  the  Line. 
Analogous  arrangements  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the 
Militia  Artillery,  and  Yeomanry  Cavalry.  The  Volunteers 
fall  into  the  general  system  of  the  brigade  centres,  due  regard 
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being  had  to  the  necessities  and  peculiarities  of  their  system  of 
organisation. 

When  the  bearing  of  these  reforms  is  properly  thought  out, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Mr.  Hardy  was  justified  in  calling 
attention  to  the  great  changes  which  have  been  going  on  in 
recent  years.  For  ourselves  we  can  fairly  say  we  do  not 
desire  change  of  principle  or  departure  from  the  policy  which 
has  been  thus  briefly  described.  We  advocate  rather  adherence 
to  the  principles  w’hich  have  been  adopted,  a  steady  and  weighty 
progress  in  the  direction  of  the  lead  thus  afforded,  a  view  ap¬ 
parently  favoured  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  problem  is  then  before  us  how  best  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  to  provide  the  army  with  recruits 
of  the  proper  age,  that  is  to  say  of  men  capable  of  bearing  the 
fatigues  of  war.  Hitherto,  as  is  but  too  well  known,  every 
sort  of  shift  has  been  tried  in  order  to  obtain  nominal  strength — 
in  other  words,  to  produce  the  numbers  voted  by  Parliament 
for  the  ranks  of  the  army.  For  this  purpose  we  have  been 
content  to  take  the  babes  and  sucklings  as  it  were,  the  beard¬ 
less  boys  who  can  show  a  certain  number  of  inches  of  height, 
and  a  very  insignificant  measurement  round  the  chest.  After 
some  three  years  of  barrack  life,  military  pay,  and  good 
rations,  these  boys  grow  to  manhood  and  become  excellent 
soldiers.  In  the  meantime  the  State  has  paid  for  keep,  main¬ 
tenance,  and  clothing  during  the  three  years  in  which  the 
boy-recruit  was  becoming  a  man.  Lord  Kaglan  begged  that 
such  boy-recruits  might  not  be  sent  to  him  in  the  Crimea,  as 
they  only  came  out  to  die.  Similar  representations  of  the 
strongest  kind  were  made  by  the  Indian  authorities  from  time 
to  time,  till,  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Sandhurst,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  in  1871  yielded  to  the  cry,  prompted  by  humanity, 
and  forbade  henceforward  the  despatch  of  boy-recruits  to  India, 
whither  they  arrived  to  cumber  the  hospitals  and  to  find  early 
graves.  But  what  is  the  result  of  the  reform  as  bearing  on 
the  army  quartered  in  England  ?  The  regiments  at  home  are 
robbed  of  their  formed  men  to  fill  corps  in  India,  and  we  rely 
in  great  measure  on  the  boys  recruited  in  their  stead. 

It  thus  comes  to  pass,  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  young 
soldiers  in  the  ranks  of  the  regiments  and  depots  serving  in 
the  United  Kingdom  are  in  truth  boys  who  are  kept  and  fed, 
till  the  age  of  manhood  having  been  reached,  they  are  deemed 
fit  for  foreign  service,  and  are  then  shipped  for  India  or  else¬ 
where.  We  say  elsewhere,  because  in  these  days  of  very 
petty  demands  on  the  active  exertions  of  the  soldier  in  a  cam¬ 
paign,  if  a  regiment  be  embarked  with  such  a  view,  many 
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other  regiments  or  battalions  are  tapped  and  caused  to  yield 
their  grown  men,  the  youngsters  of  the  embarking  regiment 
being  left  behind,  as  happens  in  the  case  of  the  half-a-dozen 
battalions  that  are  yearly  sent  to  India,  and  was  seen  in  fitting 
the  little  expedition  to  Ashantee  or  a  battalion  for  Hong- 
Kong.  It  is  evident  that,  although  recourse  to  such  devices 
may  be  feasible  when  the  demand  on  the  War  Office  for 
battalions  is  at  the  minimum  resulting  from  a  state  of  pro¬ 
found  peace,  such  a  system  must  fail  if  exposed  to  the  slight¬ 
est  strain.  It  is  an  illusion,  a  deception,  a  sham  to  tell  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  country  that  the  latter  possesses 
such  and  such  military  forces,  for  which  the  money  is  duly 
found  in  the  annual  estimates,  if,  whenever  a  battalion  is  re¬ 
quired  for  foreign  service  in  India  or  elsewhere,  the  respon¬ 
sible  executive  authorities  acting  on  the  knowledge  they 
possess,  and  under  compulsion,  denude  the  home  ai'my  of 
what  really  constitutes  military  strength,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  lads  who  no  longer  embark  to  ‘  die  like  flies  ’  in  the  course 
of  ordinary  military  fatigue  because  of  their  youth  and  imma¬ 
turity. 

j  As  has  been  frequently  represented  when  our  army  was 

I  small  in  numbers  and  recruited  according  to  a  principle  of 

I  long  service,  we  could  affbi'd  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  such 

j  youngsters  in  our  ranks,  because  that  proportion  was  so  small. 

!  But  now  with  a  system  through  which  about  one-fourth,  or  at 

least  one-fifth,  of  the  men  are  quitting  the  ranks  every  year, 
it  is  plain  the  proportion  becomes  so  large,  that  the  forces  at 
1  home  must  literally  be  swamped  with  the  number  of  lads  who 

[  are  not  fit  to  embark  and  are  not  allowed  to  embark  according 

I  to  the  rules  enforced  by  Parliament  in  1871.  The  result  has 

only  to  be  stated  to  carry  conviction.  But  it  is  practically 
I  seen  in  the  increasing  difficulty  experienced  by  the  War  Office 

in  meeting  the  Indian  demand,  petty  as  it  is,  and  unencum¬ 
bered  by  any  necessity  to  provide  for  a  trouble  in  Ashantee  or 
China.  We  suspect  the  adjutant-general  and  the  generals 
exercising  separate  commands  could  tell  a  curious  tale,  if  they 
I  liked,  of  the  shifts  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  making  up 

S  the  annual  battalions  and  drafts  in  relief  for  India,  the  dis- 

j  location  which  yearly  ensues,  the  consultations  as  to  the 

1  working  of  short  service  and  long  service,  the  effect  on  the 

Reserve,  and  so  forth.  No  imputation  or  blame  is  conveyed 
,  in  the  foregoing  words.  It  is  simply  the  statement  of  a  fact, 

the  result  of  unerring  causes.  The  military  authorities  have 
placed  on  them  a  burden  greater  than  they  can  bear.  We 
have  reached  the  point  of  acting  on  the  principle  that  what- 
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ever  we  do  with  our  forces  at  home,  immature  boys  shall  not 
be  sent  abroad  for  Indian  or  war  service.  The  army  is  full 
of  boys,  and  is  yearly  becoming  fuller.  The  Joreign  demand 
for  men  must,  however,  be  met  by  the  executive  according  to 
the  fiat  of  Parliament.  But  further,  the  question  may  be 
asked,  whether  it  is  quite  fair  to  British  interests  proper,  to 
our  view  of  the  conservation  of  the  national  honour,  that 
every  regiment  serving  at  home  should  annually  be  robbeel  of 
its  best  constituents,  and  that  we  should  be  left  with  battalions 
of  fledglings  to  face  European  complications  ?  The  question 
is  certainly  a  grave  one,  but  it  conveys  an  absolute  truth  and 
the  most  serious  warning,  according  to  the  conditions  at  pre¬ 
sent  obtaining  in  the  British  army  for  the  supply  of  men  at 
home  and  abroad. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  we  rely  still  on  the  antiquated 
mode  of  recruitment  which  once  prevailed  in  all  the  Continental 
countries.  The  so-called  voluntary  system,  of  which  some  of 
our  politicians  are  so  fond  of  bragging,  is  really  the  most 
immoral  one  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  the  devolution  of 
important  state  duties  on,  we  will  not  say  the  lowest  classes, 
but  on  those  who,  from  want,  inexperience,  or  early  irregularity, 
seek  a  livelihood  in  a  profession  which  has  ever  been  viewed 
with  singular  distaste  and  aversion  by  the  community  at  large. 

This  class,  gathered  for  the  most  part  from  the  large  towns, 
is  attracted  by  all  the  arts  and  the  falsehoods  of  the  recruiting 
sergeant.  In  a  modified  form  precisely  the  same  devices  pre¬ 
vail,  the  like  expedients  are  employed,  the  like  traps  are 
deliberately  formed  to  catch  ‘  the  flies  ’  as  in  very  old  times. 
Unhappily,  among  ‘  the  flies  ’  may  be  found  frequently  insects 
of  a  more  dangerous  and  doubtful  character.  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  recruiting  sergeant  to  get  any  lad  or  man  passed  pro¬ 
vided  he  can  show  the  requisite  number  of  inches  of  height 
and  round  the  chest  required  by  the  very  moderate  standard. 
Consequently,  as  heretofore,  besides  being  the  receptacle  for 
those  in  want,  or  who  for  fault  of  conduct  in  early  life  are 
led  to  enlist,  the  army  becomes  the  refuge  of  jail-birds,  and 
occasionally  men  of  the  worst  antecedents.  It  is  true  in  these 
days  we  freely  discharge  men  of  bad  characters.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  not  the  slightest  check  on  tlie  entertain¬ 
ment  of  men  of  this  description.  It  is  a  matter  of  daily  oc¬ 
currence  to  see  men  re-enlisted  by  the  recruiting  sergeant  who 
had  been  previously  discharged  for  crimes  of  different  kinds, 
including  felony,  habitual  drunkenness,  insubordination,  and 
so  forth.  Hence  it  is  that  desertion  from  the  army  has  come 
to  take  the  rank  of  an  industry  among  the  lower  classes  of  our 
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towns.  Not  only  is  the  army,  but  the  population  at  large  is 
simply  debauched  by  the  immorality  of  the  system.  The  lad 
deserts  who  takes  a  disgust  because  he  considers  he  has  been 
originally  deluded  or  entrapped.  The  hardened  offender 
deserts  with  a  view  to  future  trading  on  the  advantage  of  en¬ 
listment,  the  conventional  crime  of  fraudulent  enlistment  being 
thus  positively  devised  and  created  by  our  method  of  dealing 
with  the  people  for  the  purposes  of  the  army.  And  this  is  the 
miserable  system  of  which  we  boast  when  we  thank  God  we 
are  not  as  other  nations,  and  do  not  enforce  national  duties  on 
the  person  as  we  do  on  the  purse.  If,  however,  this  immoral 
and  shameful  system  were  successful,  if  it  supplied  the  wants 
it  is  meant  to  meet,  something  might  be  said  for  it.  But 
when  this  is  so  notoriously  not  the  case,  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  tenacity  with  which  men  dignified  with  the 
name  of  statesmen  can  hold  on  to  the  obsolete  and  rotten 
method  ;  how  men  of  authority  can  get  up  gravely  in  Par¬ 
liament,  ignore  the  real  facts,  appeal  to  returns  whicli  in  truth 
are  only  useful  for  blinding  those  not  able  to  pierce  below  the 
surface,  and  talk  egregious  platitudes  about  the  history  of  the 
army.  And  to  such  miserable  and  unworthy  stuff  we  are 
annually  treated,  till  patience  is  fairly  exhausted. 

But  let  us  examine  this  matter  still  more  closely.  Evidence 
has  been  afforded  of  the  difference  of  the  demands  in  point  of 
numbers  made  on  the  country  for  military  ])urposes  in  these 
modern  times  as  compared  with  the  years  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Thus  the  complete  requirement 
in  1835  was  101,000  men  for  the  army,  including  every  possible 
item,  there  being  no  Militia,  no  Volunteers,  and  the  vast 
development  of  i)olice  in  the  United  Kingdom  Avhich  we  now 
see  not  having  attained  the  proportions  of  these  days. 

Now  our  peace  demands  on  account  of  the  Army  proper 
amount  to  186,000  men,  that  is  to  say,  to  nearly  double  those 
of  1835.  It  follows  then  that  in  order  to  maintain  these 
numbers  effectively,  the  supply  of  recruits  must  be  at  least 
double  what  was  found  necessary  when  the  military  establish¬ 
ments  were  on  the  scale  denounced  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  recognised  as  miserable  and  inadequate.  But  as  shown 
above,  this  by  no  means  represents  the  increased  difficulty, 
whether  as  regards  the  numbers  of  the  forces  or  the  means  of 
supply.  Thus,  in  a  system  of  long  service,  one  recruit  only  is 
wanted  on  an  average  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  years  for  those 
serving  in  the  ranks.  If  men  are  enlisted  for  six  years  we 
require  a  new  supply  of  one-sixth  of  the  establishment  every 
year  at  the  least,  or  say,  that  irrespective  of  death,  loss  by 
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desertion,  and  discharge  by  purchase,  the  battalion  undergoes 
renewal  at  the  expiration  of  every  sixth  year.  This  rough 
calculation  receives  a  reduction  in  the  fact  that  in  defiance  of 
the  system  according  to  which  reserves  are  ultimately  to  be 
formed,  many  men  are  led  to  enlist  on  a  sort  of  modified  long- 
service  scale,  while  a  proportion  is  induced  to  prolong  the 
original  term  for  which  they  enlisted  by  a  system  of  re-engage¬ 
ments. 

In  round  numbers,  however,  it  may  be  admitted,  provided 
there  be  no  official  diminution  of  establishment  to  assist  the 
executive  authorities  in  presenting  their  reports  to  Parliament, 

‘  that  the  Army  is  complete,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
*  obtaining  recruits,’  we  should  be  able  to  lay  our  hands  every 
year  with  certainty  on  a  minimum  of  40,000*  men  of  full  age 
for  service  in  the  Artillery,  Cavalry,  Engineers,  and  Infantry, 
composing  the  British  Army. 

We  revert  to  1835  for  a  useful  comparison.  The  number 
of  recruits  raised  in  that  year  was  5,933  (see  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  on  Recruiting  held  in  1859).  In  all  the  country 
districts,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  the  large  towns,  the 
Militia  now  compete  with  the  Line  for  the  same  raw  material. 
It  is  true  that  many  lads  will  seek  the  Militia  who  are  not 
inclined  to  a  Line  service,  and  possibly  vice  versa.  In  the 
villages  and  country  towns  the  same  aversion  is  perhaps  not 
found  towards  the  former  among  the  old  people  as  towards  the 
latter.  But  on  the  whole,  speaking  broadly  and  compre¬ 
hensively,  the  Militia  and  the  Line  compete  in  the  same 
classes  to  fill  their  ranks  respectively.  This  is  a  fact  of  great 
importance,  which  cannot  too  steadily  be  borne  in  mind. 


*  The  Parliamentary  returns  dated  April  1875,  and  entitled 
*  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Recruiting  for  the  Army  and  Militia,' 
shows  that  an  average  of  about  20,000  men  have  been  obtained  for  the 
Army  annually  in  the  seven  years  closing  with  1874.  During  this 
time  the  strength  of  the  Army  has  been  occasionally  reduced,  the 
demand  for  recruits  having  been  diminished  proportionally,  and  the 
so-called  Short  Service  System  with  the  result  of  early  discharge  has 
not  as  yet  come  into  operation.  This  takes  place  next  year. 

The  average  of  deserters  for  the  last  fourteen  years  is  shown  to 
stand  in  the  proportion  of  24  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  recruits 
obtained  in  that  period. 

Recruits  joined  229,826.  Deserters  55,266. 

In  1874  the  acts  of  desertion  amounted  to  .  .  5,572 

Rejoined  from  desertion . 2,052 

Net  losses  by  desertion  .  .  .  .  3,520 
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Therefore  the  Secretary  of  State  when  he  wishes  to  lay  his 
hands  on  his  40,000  recruits  annually  wanted  for  the  Line,  finds 
his  greatest  rival  in  another  force  also  under  his  direction, 
which  numbers  140,000  men,  and  is  looking  for  other  30,000*  or 
40,000  men  on  its  own  account ;  considerations  not  occurring 
to  the  War  Office  when  the  regular  forces  themselves  were  com¬ 
paratively  slender,  but  little  exceeding  100,000  men  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  the  Militia  being  non-existent. 

The  number  of  men  thus  wanted  yearly  for  the  two  de¬ 
scriptions  of  force  is  at  least  twelve  times  what  was  required  for 
recruitment  before  the  accession  of  the  Queen.  Yet  the  means 
of  raising  the  men  remain  identical,  although  there  may  have 
been  some  modification  and  redistribution  in  the  superior 
agency,  as  indicated  by  the  institution  of  the  brigade  centres, 
and  the  duties  assigned  to  the  commanding  officers. 

The  practical  question  requiring  settlement  at  the  hands  of 
the  State  having  been  thus  stated,  we  may  consider  some  of 
the  conditions  affecting  the  public  interests  and  those  of  the 
men  henceforward  to  fill  our  armies.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
reiterate  the  argument  so  often  pressed  home,  the  truth  of 
which  is  clear  and  obvious  to  all  except  the  obstinately  official 
mind,  that  unformed  lads  are  not  able  to  perform  the  hardest 
work  which  can  be  demanded  from  men,  a  definition  fairly 
enough  representing  the  labours  of  the  soldier  during  an 
active  campaign.  We  may  rest  satisfied  with  the  averment 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  on  this  point,  and  with  the  observa¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Parkes,  who  does  not  consider  lads  fit  even 
for  the  heavy  duties  of  peace  till  they  are  at  least  twenty  years 
of  age.  On  the  question  of  humanity  thus  started,  as  well  as 
the  result  of  inefficiency  following  on  the  admission  of  such 
lads  under  the  style  and  title  of  men,  no  more  remains  to  be 
said.  It  is  shown  on  indubitable  authority  that  such  young 
persons  cannot  do  what  is  asked  of  them,  the  calculation  of 
wastefulness  in  life  and  health  having  been  reduced  with  great 
care  to  terms  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence. 

We  are  under  great  obligations  to  Sir  Lintom  Simmons,! 
the  late  governor  of  the  Royal  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  worked  out  the  figures,  and  the 
patriotic  boldness  which  has  caused  him  to  present  them  to 
the  country.  By  these  figures  it  is  incontrovertibly  estab- 

*  The  number  of  recruits  enlisted  for  the  Militia  in  the  year  1874 
was  29,831 ;  the  enrolled  strength  of  the  Force  being  short  of  the 
establishment  by  about  27,000  men. 

I  His  speech  at  the  United  Service  Institution  is  published  in  vol. 
xix.  of  the  Journal. 
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Hshed  that  a  cavalry  soldier  who  enlists  at  18  years  of  age, 
by  the  time  he  is  21  has  cost  236/. ;  an  infantry  soldier  en¬ 
listed  at  the  former  age  has  had  about  126/.  spent  upon  him 
before  he  is  21,  that  is  before  he  is  fit  for  hard  work.  As 
observed  by  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons,  the  money  thus  spent  on 
immature  boys,  if  distributed  properly  in  the  form  of  pay 
and  wages  to  men  of  full  age,  would  go  far  to  settle  the 
difficulties  of  recruitment  on  tlxe  voluntary  principle.  The 
General  then  shows  that  the  boys,  miscalled  men,  Avho  joined 
the  Army  before  the  age  of  20  in  1873  cost,  exclusive  of 
training  expenses,  741,037/.,  or  what  would  have  amounted 
to  5d.  a  day  being  ‘  added  to  the  pay  of  every  man  enlisted 
‘  for  the  whole  period  of  his  Army  Service.’  This,  however, 
by  no  means  completes  the  case.  The  recruits  thus  painfully 
and  extravagantly  obtained  disappear  by  wholesale.  Of  the 
25,568  recruits  enlisted  in  1871,  6,289  or  267  per  1,000  had 
vanished  from  the  ranks  iu  one  way  or  other  in  1873. 
Similar  allegations  affect  other  years,  the  fatal  unpopularity  of 
the  Service  under  existing  conditions  being  thus  convincingly 
proved.  The  men  are  absolutely  lost.  They  are  none  of  them 
in  the  Reserve.  The  money  loss,  as  stated  by  our  witness,  is 
indeed  the  least  part  of  the  difficulty,  as  affecting  the  future  of 
the  Army.  The  so-called  old  soldiers  pursue  a  like  course, 
and  show  their  disgust  by  deliberately  sacrificing  the  prospec¬ 
tive  advantage  of  pension  already  secured  to  them  by  twelve 
years’  service.  Others  buy  their  discharges  in  vast  numbers. 
The  men  discharged  from  the  Army  during  the  last  five  years 
may  be  thus  classified : — 


Discharged  after  twelve  years’  service  . 

Invalids  ....... 

.  6,110 
.  19,642 

Discharged  by  purchase  .... 

By  indulgence  ...... 

Bad  characters  ...... 

.  12,088 
.  5,703 

.  8,044 

.  17,947 

Deserters  ....... 

69,534 

Pensioned,  or  gone  to  the  Reserve . 

Died . 

.  11,442 
.  11,331 

Left  from  unassigned  causes  .... 

.  7,547 

99,854 

It  may  then  be  said  that  as  one  result  of  our  system,  the  last 
five  years  have  produced  nearly  70,000  men,  who  are  persuading 
the  community  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Army,  they 
being  persons  who  have  tried  and  know  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  exposition  that  our  system  of 
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recruitment,  while  it  fails  in  every  manner  adequately  to  i  ^ 
supply  our  wants,  produces  a  dissatisfied  army,  a  determina-  , 

tion  to  quit  the  ranks  among  vast  numbers  who  have  joined,  ^ 

legally  if  they  can  afford  to  purchase  discharge,  or  illegally  if  , 

they  cannot,  this  being  frequently  effected  by  the  commission 
of  felony  with  a  view  to  ultimate  discharge  after  the  sentence  of 
the  magistrate  or  the  court-martial  shall  have  been  completed.  , 

The  desire  to  quit  the  Service  is  doubtless  prompted  by  various  , 

causes.  The  first  is  the  rate  of  wages,  the  second  the  wish  of  j 

the  family  at  home,  and  the  third  is  the  expediency  in  the  ^ 

eyes  of  the  man  himself  of  returning  to  his  trade  or  industry  j 

before  he  has  lost  the  results  of  his  early  teaching  in  the  field  j 

or  apprenticeship  in  the  shop.  And  this  brings  us  to  many  '  j 
important  considerations  affecting  the  community  at  large  in  a  ^ 

manner  almost  of  a  kind  analogous  to  the  results  produced  on  j 

the  men  themselves.  ] 

A  lad  of  eighteen  has  not  completed  his  apprenticeship  to  a  ^ 

trade  or  industry.  If  he  is  engaged  in  agriculture  he  is  still  , 

treated  as  a  learner,  and  he  receives  only  boy’s  wages.  The  j 

various  experiences  which  would  make  him  a  finished  farm  ^ 

servant,  or  journeyman  gardener,  are  wanting.  Consequently  ^ 

such  a  recruit  on  joining  the  army  forfeits  the  advantage  of  the  ] 

previous  very  incomplete  training  he  may  have  had  in  a  trade  j 

or  industry  of  whatever  kind ;  in  short,  he  forgets  what  he  has  ] 

learnt  practically  in  the  factory,  the  workshop,  the  warehouse,  ] 

or  the  field,  and  he  learns  to  be  a  soldier  instead.  By  the  ^ 

time  he  is  a  finished  soldier,  that  is  to  say  when  he  is  twenty-  ^ 

four  years  of  age,  supposing  him  to  have  enlisted  at  the  aver-  , 

age  age  of  eighteen  years,  he  is  supposed  to  leave  the  ranks  -j 

and  go  to  the  Reserve  on  a  pay  of  4rf.  per  diem.  He  then  j 

discovers  that  while  acquiring  the  art  of  soldiership  he  has 
entirely  lost  such  little  skill  as  he  may  have  possessed  in  his  j 

original  calling  before  he  enlisted.  But  still  further,  he  en-  ] 

listed  so  early  that  the  habits  of  work  and  industry  have  never  j 

been  formed  in  him,  such  habits  being  in  truth  the  cliief  stock  ^ 

in  trade  of  the  working  man.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer,  on  j 

the  other  hand,  that  a  man  who  had  acquired  an  art,  or  served  j 

a  full  apprenticeship  in  any  trade,  industry,  or  calling  before  j 

he  enlisted,  would,  on  his  discharge  from  the  army,  or  being  ^ 

posted  to  the  Reserve,  revert  willingly,  indeed  joyfully,  to  the  ^ 

practice  of  his  youth.  This  accords  with  the  positive  ex-  ^ 

perience  we  find  in  the  ranks.  Thus,  a  man  who  is  a  fair  j 

workman  hardly  ever  fails  when  in  a  regiment  to  put  his  ac-  j 

complishments  to  profit,  whether  as  tailor,  shoemaker,  car-  ^ 

penter,  or  gardener.  It  is  found,  on  the  other  hand,  that  j 
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those  who  have  not  previously  learnt  an  industry  in  civil  life, 
either  will  not  or  cannot  acquire  one  in  the  ranks,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  modern  attempts  in  all  our  regiments  to  induce 
them  to  do  so. 

The  truth  is  the  details  of  soldiership  require  much  labour 
and  time  for  due  mastery.  There  are,  besides  the  calls  of  duty, 
the  attendance  at  the  regimental  school,  the  inevitable  parade, 
the  requirements  of  military  smartness  and  cleanliness.  It  is 
almost  too  much  to  expect  from  young  human  nature,  to  hope 
that  under  such  circumstances  the  youthful  soldier,  not  pos¬ 
sessing  the  requisite  advantages  of  skill  and  habit,  will  submit 
to  the  drudgery  of  an  industrial  apprenticeship  to  which  he  is 
not  compelled  by  the  necessities  of  existence.  Owing  to  such 
causes  as  have  been  mentioned,  the  want  of  settled  habits  of 
industry  before  he  enlisted,  the  British  soldier  is  unhappily 
known  in  Europe  as  the  worst  and  laziest  worker  in  the  front 
of  the  enemy,  presented  by  modern  armies.  In  the  most 
essential  condition  of  soldierly  efficiency,  the  use  of  the  spade 
and  the  pick,  whether  for  his  own  protection  or  the  prosecution 
of  siege  works,  the  British  soldier  is  inferior  to  the  German, 
the  Frenchman,  and  the  Russian,  and,  as  we  learn  from  the 
history  of  the  American  war,  to  the  vast  volunteer  armies 
lately  put  on  foot  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  because 
he  w’as  invited  to  become  a  soldier  with  the  title  of  man  when 
he  was  still  a  boy,  he  is  thrown  entirely  on  such  artificial  re¬ 
sources  as  he  acquires  in  the  military  profession.  But  he  as 
entirely  loses  the  means  of  self-support  when  he  shall  quit  that 
profession,  and  even  while  he  is  an  active  member  of  it  he  fails 
'in  most  important  soldierly  qualities  because  of  the  too  early 
interruption  of  his  civil  career  before  his  enlistment. 

If  we  trace  his  progress,  we  find  that  the  lad  thus  en¬ 
listed  for  the  army  at  eighteen  is  transferred  to  the  so-called 
Reserve,  in  which  he  is  supposed  to  be  ready  for  action  if  the 
army  should  be  mobilised  for  service  in  the  field.  He  is 
then  in  a  state  of  forced  inaction ;  he  is  thrown  on  his  own 
resources,  his  retaining  fee  being  4rf.  a  day  paid  quarterly ; 
he  has  no  means  of  self-support ;  the  little  he  learnt  as  a  mere 
lad  has  left  him.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  The  strong  man 
of  twenty-four  years  of  age,  when  at  his  very  prime,  is  certain 
to  become  an  idler.  He  quickly  degenerates ;  he  is  soon  a 
casual,  a  tramp,  an  inmate  of  workhouses  or  other  places  of 
refuge.  A  man  may  have  been  gathered  to  the  military 
reserve,  but  he  has  been  lost  to  the  respectable  part  of  the 
community.  While  recruiting  the  reserve  army  of  Her 
Majesty  he  is  also  a  recruit  to  the  army  of  destitution  and 
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crime.  If  the  soldier  re-engage,  as  it  is  termed,  after  the  first 
six  yeai's  of  service  in  the  ranks  are  at  an  end,  it  is  but  putting 
off  the  evil  day.  At  the  end  of  his  twelfth  year  of  service  he 
is  even  more  unable  to  provide  for  himself  in  civil  life  than  he 
was  at  the  end  of  his  sixth  year.  It  may  be  further  said,  with 
absolute  certainty,  that  if  the  service  of  the  ordinary  soldier  be 
prolonged  till  he  has  completed  twenty-one  years  in  the  ranks, 
he  is  still  more  incapable  of  self-support,  because,  in  addition  to 
his  strongly  confirmed  habits  of  soldiership  and  barrack  help¬ 
lessness,  his  health  is  that  of  a  prematurely  old  man,  he  having 
been  shaken  by  tropical  service  and  night  duties  during  the 
years  of  his  strength  and  early  manhood.  In  short,  the  longer 
a  man  serves  in  the  army  the  less  competent  is  he  to  earn  his 
bread  when  he  quits  it,  the  more  certain  is  he  to  become  a 
tramp  or  a  beggar,  or  to  fall  even  lower  still,  if  he  have  not 
some  industry  to  fall  back  on,  of  whicli  the  elements  Avere 
acquired  solidly  before  he  became  a  soldier. 

The  consequences  here  stated  are  not  theoretical  deductions. 
The  facts  have  been  verified  by  careful  observation.  We  are 
credibly  informed  by  those  who  have  personally  watched  the 
going  and  coming  of  soldiers  since  their  discharge  with 
reference  to  the  refuge  places  for  the  destitute  provided  by 
large  cities,  that  the  fate  above  described  largely  overtakes 
great  numbers  of  them.  Indeed  it  must  be  so  when  we  know 
Avhat  these  men  are,  and  how  totally  incapable  of  industry 
because  of  early  enlistment,  of  absence  of  apprenticeship,  of 
the  non-formation  in  youth  of  habits  of  Avork  and  constancy  in 
labour.  The  fate  of  the  man  who  has  thus  served  in  the  army, 
who  has  been  deprived  of  the  poAver  of  ultimately  earning  a 
livelihood  by  the  means  taken  to  act  upon  him  Avhile  he  is  yet 
a  child  in  yeai’s,  should  indeed  come  home  to  the  national 
conscience.  If  that  be  dull  it  may  be  possible  to  approach  it 
through  the  nerves  of  the  pocket.  The  subject  is  one  Avhich 
may  be  fairly  commended  alike  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  to  those  guardians  of  our  interests  Avho  Avatch  over 
parochial  rates.  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons  has  shoAvn  us  the  pecu¬ 
niary  loss  inflicted  on  the  Treasury  by  the  system  hitherto  pur¬ 
sued  ;  and  Ave  find,  if  the  history  of  the  soldier  be  folloAved 
after  his  discharge,  the  expense  attendant  on  the  violation  of 
economical  principles  still  continues,  though  noAV  it  is  shifted 
from  the  public  exchequer  to  the  parishes  or  other  charitable 
institutions,  and  to  those  nameless  means  of  national  Avaste, 
want,  and  misery,  which,  though  not  apparent  in  Parliamentary 
returns,  are  none  the  less  pregnant  Avith  evil  to  national 
resources  and  individual  Avelfare.  It  is  evident  that  Avhile  the 
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German  conscript  of  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  of  age  may 
have  reasonable  cause  of  grievance  with  regard  to  his  enforced 
service,  the  latter  does  not  commence  till  he  has  learnt  a  trade 
or  industry.  He  is  not  exposed  to  the  certainty  of  want  in  his 
old  age.  The  country,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  is  not 
under  any  obligation  or  inducement  to  support  him  unless  he 
shall  have  received  wounds  in  war,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  should. 

Let  us  recaj)itulate.  The  so-called  voluntary  system,  as 
now  pursued,  of  army  recruitment  for  tbe  regular  army,  fails 
to  supply  men  in  sufficient  numbers  for  a  peace  establishment. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  it  must  fail  in  time  of  war.  It 
always  has  failed,  whatever  the  devices  resorted  to,  the 
failures  having  been  most  flagrant  when  men  were  enlisted  for 
long  periods  or  for  life.  The  result  of  the  present  system  is  a 
discontented  army,  as  shown  by  the  eager  desire  to  leave  it 
among  great  numbers  of  the  recruits  and  the  old  soldiers,  that 
desire  being  met  legally  by  a  large  proportion  and  illegally 
by  those  without  sufficient  means  for  the  purj)ose.  Hence  the 
enormous  expense  in  keeping  up  the  numbers  of  a  peace  estab¬ 
lishment. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  men  are  condemned  to  want  and 
beggary  by  a  system  of  enlistment  which  attracts  lads  before 
they  have  completed  an  apprenticeship  or  acquired  habits  of 
industry.  It  is  believed  by  the  community  at  large  that  the  army 
is  the  receptacle  of  jail-birds,  thieves,  and  men  who  have  irre¬ 
trievably  lost  character.  Hence  degradation  of  H.M.’s  service 
in  the  popular  esteem,  and  one  chief  cause  of  the  aversion  it  is 
held  in  by  the  lower  sections  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  towns 
and  by  the  labouring  classes  in  rural  district.  The  crimes  of 
desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment  have  been  matured  into 
regular  industries. 

The  peace  establishment  of  the  present  day  is  nearly  double 
what  it  was  in  the  old  time  of  long  enlistments,  and  if  the 
Militia  be  added  to  the  Line  in  the  computation  of  the  force 
Parliament  declares  must  be  maintained  at  a  given  strength, 
it  is  more  than  treble.  In  addition  we  have  the  Volunteers 
and  a  largely  extended  system  of  rural  and  town  police,  each 
force  being  a  cause  of  deduction  from  the  classes  occasionally 
‘  furnishing  recruits.  • 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  yearly  demand  on  the 
population  for  the  raw  material  with  which  the  ranks  of  the 
military  service  are  filled  by  recurrence  to  the  past,  by  any 
attempt  of  comparison  between  the  wants  of  the  system  of 
forty  years  ago  and  the  wants  of  the  system  of  the  present 
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day.  Where  one  man  was  then  wanted  it  is  obvious  that  from 
ten  to  fifteen  are  wanted  now. 

The  case  having  been  thus  stated,  it  remains  for  us  fairly  to 
consider  what  remedies  are  open  to  the  War  Office,  what  it 
may  be  in  the  power  of  that  office  to  effect,  what  may  be  ex¬ 
pedient  with  regard  to  the  feelings  of  the  community  and  the 
mandate  of  public  opinion.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  be  quite 
clear  on  one  point.  A  few  years  ago  a  notion  prevailed  re¬ 
garding  the  introduction  into  our  military  institutions  of  a 
system  of  conscription  analogous  to  that  obtaining  in  Germany. 
This  was  perhaps  unfortunate  because  advantage  was  taken  of 
the  fact  by  the  late  Minister  of  War  to  attribute  views  to  his 
opponents  in  order  to  help  him  in  denying  serious  consideration 
to  the  very  difficult  problem  ])laced  before  him.  It  may  here 
be  at  once  placed  on  record  that  we  have  no  such  vicAvs — this 
opinion  being  not  only  our  own,  but  fortified  in  a  very  remark¬ 
able  manner  by  the  results  of  the  large  discussion  held  at  the 
United  Service  Institution  on  the  question  of  army  recruit¬ 
ment.  Sir  Lintorn  Simmons’  speech  Avas  in  support  of  the 
proposition  that  the  means  of  inducement  for  the  institution 
of  a  thoroughly  effective  system  of  voluntary  enlistment  Avere 
by  no  means  exhausted.  In  this  he  Avas  folio Aved  by  all  the 
most  able  and  most  influential  officers  Avho  took  part  in  the 
debate. 

But  while  uncompromising  on  this  point,  viz.  that  there 
should  be  no  tampering  Avith  the  voluntary  principle  Avlth  re¬ 
ference  to  the  ranks  of  the  Regular  Army,  a  different  language 
may  properly  be  held  Avhen  we  advert  to  the  ranks  of  the 
Militia.  To  this  Ave  are  glad  to  observe  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
makes  no  objection,  but,  on  the  contrary,  admits  in  the  speech 
already  quoted  that  he  considers  this  poAver  of  forced  enlist¬ 
ment,  commonly  called  the  ballot,  a  store  which  should  re¬ 
main  at  the  disposal  of  the  executive  Government.  We  are 
indeed  satisfied  Avith  this  admission,  a  great  advance  on  any¬ 
thing  that  Ave  recollect  as  having  proceeded  from  Mr.  Hardy’s 
predecessor.  The  principles  on  Avhich  the  army  recruitment 
is  supposed  to  rest  are  as  follows  : — 

First.  That  the  enlistment  shall  be  absolutely  voluntary. 

Secondly.  That  it  shall  proceed  on  a  principle  of  Avhat  is 
called  short  service,  that  is,  of  six  years  in  the  Ranks  and  six 
years  in  the  Reserve. 

Thirdly.  That  the  service  in  the  Ranks  may  be  prolonged 
Avith  the  good-Avill  of  superior  authority. 

Fourthly.  That  a  certain  proportion  of  men  may  be  enter¬ 
tained  on  a  principle  of  Avhat  is  called  long  service — which 
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means  twelve  years  in  the  Ranks  in  the  first  instance,  with  the 
power  of  prolonging  the  term  to  twenty-one  years. 

Fifthly.  The  men  are  enlisted  when  they  can  be  induced  to 
serve — the  nominal  minimum  age  of  the  recruit  being  eighteen 
years. 

Attention  is  now  invited  to  w'hat  has  been  previously  ad¬ 
vanced  regarding  the  inefficiency  caused  in  a  military,  in  a 
civil,  and  in  a  social  point  of  view,  by  taking  the  recruit 
at  so  early  an  age  as  eighteen  for  the  ranks  of  the  army. 
It  is  obvious  that  what  may  be  very  prejudicial  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  and  a  social  sense  when  applied  to  the  Army  Proper, 
loses  its  force  Avhen  w’e  speak  of  the  Militia.  Thus  the  lad 
who  enlists  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  the  former  while  in¬ 
capable  of  performing  the  heavy  duties  of  war  or  even  of 
peace,  also  loses  the  chance  of  completing  his  apprenticeship^ 
to  an  industry,  or  of  acquiring  habits  of  labour  which  in  after¬ 
life  might  provide  him  w'ith  a  livelihood.  In  the  Militia,  on- 
the  other  hand,  the  recruit  is  not  exposed  to  any  undue  fatigue, 
lie  is  only  for  two  months  with  his  regiment  during  the  year, 
the  result  being  to  him  that  during  the  other  ten  months  he  is 
engaged  at  his  proper  calling,  wdiether  it  be  trade,  manufactur¬ 
ing  industry,  or  field  labour.  Consequently,  between  the 
years  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one  he  has  not  only  acquired  his 
manufacturing  or  industrial  skill,  but  he  is  besides  so  much  the 
gainer  because  of  the  orderly  habits  entailed  by  the  necessity- 
of  obedience  to  military  command  and  authority  according  to  a- 
reasonable  system,  and  of  the  physical  development  following  • 
on  his  martial  exercises.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to- 
note  that  whilst  being  partially  trained  as  a  soldier,  he  is  at 
the  same  time  securing  the  means  of  future  livelihood,  in  a 
manner  of  which  the  very  young  Line  recruit  is  deprived.  It 
follows,  then,  that  whereas  it  is  in  a  military  and  a  social 
sense  improper  to  enlist  the  Line  soldier  before  he  is  twenty-- 
one,  it  is  not  only  proper,  but  it  is  highly  advantageous  to 
take  the  Militia  recruit  at  the  earliest  age  at  which  he  is 
capable  of  bearing  arms.  Here,  then,  is  the  first  distinction 
between  the  Militia  soldier  and  the  Line  soldier,  who  have 
hitherto  been  treated  as  if  the  terms  were  identical. 

The  next  distinction  is  this.  The  Militia  soldier  is  in  the 
position  of  the  half-skilled  and  half- taught  artisan  who  must 
from  the  nature  of  things  remain  in  that  condition  of  imper¬ 
fection.  The  Line  soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  skilled 
artisan,  to  maintain  whom  at  his  highest  pitch  of  efficiency 
is  the  object  of  the  supreme  authority  of  the  army.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  rifled  musket  for  the  Infantry,  of  the 
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modern  improvements  of  gunnery  in  the  Artillery,  and  of  the 
enlarged  education  for  the  Army  generally,  the  view  just  stated 
has  received  a  most  considerable  and  practical  development. 

It  would  seem  to  follow,  then,  that  the  distinction  obtaining 
between  the  Militiaman  and  the  Line  soldier  should  find  a 
clear  expression  in  the  difference  of  the  respective  emoluments 
of  the  two.  Surely,  if  the  Militia  recruit  is  worth  a  shilling  a 
day  while  serving,  the  accomplished  rifleman  in  the  vigour  of 
his  manhood,  who  performs  any  deadly  duty  that  may  be  re¬ 
quired  of  him,  is  worth  at  least  half  as  much  again,  or  probably 
a  great  deal  more,  according  to  the  laws  which  govern  supply 
and  demand,  and  the  performance  of  good  work  in  all  other 
trades  and  industries. 

If  we  proceed  a  little  further,  we  see  that  the  so-called  short 
service  does  in  point  of  fact  bind  the  army  recruit  in  the  first 
instance  for  six  years.  Surely  a  distinction  might  be  made  in 
the  amount  of  pay  to  the  boy  of  eighteen  and  that  which  is 
awarded  to  the  full-grown  man  of  twenty-one.  A  farmer  or  a 
manufacturer  pays  a  boy  as  a  boy.  The  State,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  its  military  capacity  puts  men  and  boys  on  a  par, 
wdiich  is  insufficient  for  the  man,  though  it  may  be  more  than 
enough  to  command  the  time  and  the  very  imperfect  service  of 
the  lad,  who  is  still  gristle  and  does  not  know  his  business. 

It  seems  to  us,  then,  that  Ave  should  do  far  better  to  have  a 
Yeal  short  service  in  the  Line  ranks  of  three  years,  commenc¬ 
ing  not  before  the  twenty-first  year  has  been  passed,  such  an 
amount  of  pay  being  guaranteed  as  might  hold  out  a  fair 
inducement  and  approximate  the  earnings  of  the  private  soldier 
to  that  of  labour  somewhat  more  skilled  than  the  Avork  of  the 
ordinary  farm  servant.  We  should  then  get  over  the  social 
difficulty  of  committing  men  to  the  ranks  of  the  army  before 
they  have  thoroughly  learned  an  industry  or  trade,  Ave  should 
ensure  the  presence  of  men  Avho  are  capable  of  military^  fatigue, 
we  should  simply'  abolish  the  crimes  of  desertion  and  fraudulent 
enlistment,  and  Ave  should  strike  at  the  root  of  the  competition 
for  the  same  raAv  material  between  the  Militia  and  the  Line. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  Avith  regard  to  obvious 
considerations  of  the  public  expenditure,  the  question  as  here 
suggested  cannot  be  treated  solely  as  one  of  money.  We  must 
consider  the  sources  of  recruitment  at  the  same  time  that  we 
strongly  advocate  a  superior  payment  for  the  full-aged  soldier 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Army. 

W  e  believe,  then,  that  the  Avhole  of  the  recruiting  as  originally 
executed  by  the  Brigade  depCts  should  be  carried  out  in  favour 
of  the  Militia  only.  Competition  should  cease  absolutely 
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between  the  detached  recruiting  parties  of  the  Line  and  the 
Militia.  The  former  should  all  be  drawn  in.  It  is  well  known 
that  not  only  in  war  time,  hut  that  in  every  year  certain  drafts 
of  recruits  for  the  Line  are  obtained  by  volunteering  from  the 
Militia  ranks.  With  Lord  Sandhurst,  we  ask  that  this  practice 
which  is  now  occasional  and  fitful  should  be  systematised.* 
AYe  consider  that  on  the  annual  training  of  each  Militia  regi¬ 
ment  coming  to  an  end,  it  should  receive  an  intimation  from 
the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  percentage  of  volunteers  he 
expects  from  it,  the  volunteering  being  stimulated  by  what  we 
hope  to  see,  the  increased  pay  of  the  Line,  and  a  bounty  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  custom  of  the  Army. 

Xo  man  should  be  allowed  to  volunteer  from  the  Militia 
who  had  not  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  his  previous 
Militia  service  should  be  allowed  to  count  towards  pension  in 
case  he  should  prolong  his  active  service  to  twenty-one  years 
as  a  non-commissioned  officer.  The  volunteers  should  in  the 
first  instance  volunteer  for  three  years  in  the  Ranks  and  a 
term  in  the  Reserve,  with  power  to  change  to  a  longer  term 
of  the  former  with  the  consent  of  authority,  the  reserve  service 
not  being  indispensable  if  the  volunteer  prefer  not  to  bind 
himself  to  it. 

Generally  speaking,  the  Artillery  INIilitia  regiments  would 
furnish  volunteers  for  the  Artillery,  and  the  Infantry  for  the 
Line  Infantry.  But  each  corps  on  the  occasion  of  volunteer¬ 
ing  might  be  asked  for  Cavalry  volunteers  according  to  pro¬ 
fessional  conditions.  In  order  to  meet  the  objections  that  the 
large  towns  provide  many  recruits  who  are  not  likely  to  seek 
the  Militia  ranks,  while  the  latter  will  not  alone  suffice  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  Army  without  rendering  themselves  inefficient, 
we  suggest  that  the  system  of  engaging  recruits  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  regiments  of  Cavalry,  of  brigades  of  Artillery, 
and  Infantry  battalions  be  largely  encouraged  as  used  to  pre¬ 
vail,  and  we  hope  still  does,  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  division 
of  Royal  Marines. 

The  men  so  entertained  should  not  be  passed  without  the 
approval  of  commanding  officers  and  regimental  surgeons, 
the  first  condition  being  that  of  full  age,  viz.  twenty-one  years, 
and  ample  physical  development.  Such  men  being  of  full 

*  Some  tliree  years  ago,  when  the  Kilkenny  regiment  of  Militia  was 
about  to  be  dismissed  from  its  annual  training,  an  Australian  emigra¬ 
tion  agent  appeared  in  the  barrack -yard  to  see  what  number  of  men  he 
could  pick  up  for  his  own  purposes.  The  remark  occurred  to  more  than 
one  observer  of  this  phenomenon,  that  the  men  who  were  thus  allured 
to  the  wilds  of  Australia  might  more  fittingly  have  passed  into  Her 
Majesty’s  Line  regiments  on  proper  terms. 
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age  should  be  enlisted  for  three  years  in  the  first  instance 
and  subsequently  in  the  Reserve,  with  power  to  jn-olong  the 
first  term. 

These  are  the  broad  principles  on  which  we  would  carry  out 
the  recruitment. 

A  real  Short  Service  in  the  ranks  of  the  Army  after  man¬ 
hood  has  been  attained. 

A  longer  service  in  the  Militia,  which  may  commence  in  the 
years  of  youth,  viz.  at  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  years.  The 
abolition  of  rivalry  between  the  Militia  and  the  Line  for  the 
same  raw  material.  But  that  the  Militia  shall  be  the  channel 
in  which  the  young  recruit  may  spend  his  early  years  of  soldier¬ 
ship,  and  through  which,  if  he  likes,  he  may  pass  to  the  more 
fixed  military  career  of  the  Army  and  to  the  Reserve  with  the 
encouragement  of  authority. 

That  such  a  system  be  completed  by  a  well-organised  prac¬ 
tice  of  headquarter  recruiting  in  the  several  corps  of  which 
the  Army  is  composed. 

We  shall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  at  once  asked.  What  arc 
you  to  do  with  India  and  your  regiments  in  the  Colonies  ? 

To  this  the  answer  is,  the  difficulty  must  be  met  logically. 
You  choose  to  rely  on  the  voluntary  principle  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  your  armies.  That  being  so,  the  principle  must  be 
followed  to  its  practical  conclusion.  However,  this  concession 
may  be  made  to  the  objection,  viz.  that  when  a  soldier  is 
abroad  he  must  continue  to  serve  on  the  expiry  of  his  en¬ 
gagement,  as  if  such  engagement  had  not  expired,  till  the 
usual  season  of  relief,  or  invaliding,  has  arrived.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  if  on  active  service  of  any  kind  whatever  before  an  enemy 
in  arms  against  the  Crown,  no  man  should  be  able  to  avail 
himself  of  the  expiry  of  his  engagement  without  the  sanction 
of  the  general  commanding  the  forces. 

But,  with  these  two  limitations,  we  conceive  that  the  Army 
being  founded  on  the  idea  of  short  service  and  the  voluntary 
principle,  it  is  incumbent  on  our  authorities  to  give  the  latter 
fair  play,  and  not  to  bind  a  man  for  longer  terms  in  hot,  dis¬ 
agreeable,  or  even  pestilential  climates  than  we  are  prepared 
to  do  with  the  men  serving  at  home.  This  consideration  is 
invariably  evaded  when  the  question  is  officially  discussed.  It 
seems  to  us  that  Avhen  a  regiment  is  leaving  India  for  Eng¬ 
land,  the  men  should  be  invited  to  prolong  their  service  in  the 
regiments  remaining  in  the  country,*  en  bloc,  according  to  a 

*  It  is  well  known  to  all  experienced  officers  that  the  soldier  who 
has  passed  some  years  in  Indian  service  is  iinsuited  to  service  at 
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plan  which  once  prevailed,  but  for  some  reason  or  other  was 
subsequently  modified  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  men  as  well 
as  to  the  loss  of  the  State.  The  men  might  be  asked  thus  to 
extend  their  service  for  any  period,  viz.  from  one  year  to  five, 
liberal  bounties  being  apportioned  in  consideration  of  each 
year  thus  volunteered  for.  Good  health  and  decent  character 
should  be  the  conditions  insisted  on  by  the  State,  and  a  proper 
disposal  of  the  bounties  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  soldier ; 
part  being  put  into  his  hand,  and  part  invested  in  the  savings’ 
bank,  for  future  payment  with  accumulated  interest,  when  the 
time  of  discharge  or  transfer  to  the  Reserve  has  arrived. 

Similar  measures  might  be  pursued  with  every  healthy  well- 
behaved  soldier,  who  being  in  India,  or  abroad  elsewhere, 
might  complete  his  third  year  of  service  in  the  ranks ;  that  is 
to  say,  he  should  be  induced  voluntarily  to  prolong  his  service 
for  sufficient  value.  A  large  proportion  of  the  men  would  be 
willing  enough  to  listen  to  the  inducement,  which  should  be 
liberal  in  pecuniary  terms,  and  varied  as  regards  duration  of 
engagement  to  meet  the  particular  -wishes  of  individuals.  Thus 
one  man  might  wish  to  ensure  a  round  sum  by  making  a  long 
engagement  of  five  years,  while  for  another  one  year,  or  two, 
or  three,  would  suffice.  There  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  shorter  time  should  not  be  admitted  as  well  as  the  longer 
one,  the  limitations  w'ith  reference  to  State  necessity  being 
held  in  view. 

We  believe  that  such  simple  means  w’ould  dis{K)se  of  the 
whole  of  the  Indian  difficulty  as  regards  the  application  of  a 
real  Short  Service  system  according  to  a  proper  application  of 
the  voluntary  principle.  We  have  in  this  matter  to  consider 
the  Soldier  as  we  should  the  Officer  in  analogous  circumstances. 
The  tenure  of  service  of  the  latter  has  ahvays  been  thoroughly 
voluntary  in  practice  as  well  as  in  principle.  In  the  ranks  we 
have  what  in  practice  is  a  sham,  although  the  voluntary  prin¬ 
ciple  is  brandished  like  a  flag  before  our  eyes  by  those  who 
themselves  are  shy  of  acting  on  it  in  their  own  persons,  and  by 
the  statesmen  Avho  do  not  choose  to  close  Avith  the  difficult  task 
they  are  bound  to  execute.  In  truth  a  man  Avho,  whether  by 
accident,  through  corruption,  or  of  his  unbiassed  free  Avill,  has 
fox-feited  the  disposal  of  his  person  for  a  long  tenn  of  years,  his 
contract  being  one  from  Avhich  he  cannot  liberate  himself  ex¬ 
cept  through  a  disbux’sement  beyond  his  means,  is  as  sorry  an 

home.  The  habits  contracted  by  the  men  in  the  former  have  unfitted 
them  for  the  latter.  They  are  xmhappy  and  discontented  accordingly 
in  British  barracks  and  camps. 
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example  of  a  ‘  Voluntary  Principle  ’  as  it  is  well  possible  to 
meet. 

This  has  become  obvious  to  the  recruit,  who  has  learnt  to 
assert  himself  by  wholesale  breach  of  contract.  To  encounter 
this  successfully,  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  resort  to  a 
modiBed  idea  of  short  service  in  the  ranks,  viz.  six  years.  The 
term,  however,  is  found  to  be  too  long  if  free  will  is  to  be 
observed,  if  the  man  is  to  be  a  voluntary  soldier  in  practice  as 
well  as  ill  principle  like  his  officer.  Therefore,  we  say,  boldly 
grapple  with  your  difficulty.  Act  firmly,  logically,  and  con¬ 
clusively  on  the  principle  to  which  you  declare  your  adherence, 
viz.  the  voluntary  principle.  Let  that  adherence  be  shown  by 
the  adoption  of  real  and  positive  short  service  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  man  of  full  age,  by  the  resolute  abstention 
from  the  unworthy  arts  of  the  Line-recruiting  sergeant,  by 
recurrence  to  the  free  will  of  the  old  disengaged  soldier  when 
he  is  in  India  or  other  foreign  parts,  by  distinction  of  induce¬ 
ment  between  the  half-trained  Militia  lad  and  the  full-aged 
Line  soldier ;  by  appeal,  in  short,  to  those  facts  and  sympathies 
by  which  all  trades  and  industries  are  supported,  which  cannot, 
like  the  Army,  seek  a  national  exchequer  on  which  to  rest. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  we  can 
enter  much  into  detail.  We  may,  however,  appeal  to  Sir  Lin- 
tom  Simmons’  argument  and  to  his  figures  for  a  convincing 
proof  that  there  is  nothing  financially  alarming  in  the  pro¬ 
posals  which  have  been  hazarded.  The  question  before  us  is 
by  no  means  insoluble.  It  is  to  be  resolved  partly  by  that 
proper  application  of  the  national  resources  suggested  with 
such  patriotic  earnestness  by  the  accomplished  general  officer 
we  have  quoted,  and  partly  by  administrative  reforms  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  official  means  at  our  disposal  through  which 
unity  may  come  to  take  the  place  of  diversity,  and  competition 
for  the  same  raw  material  may  be  caused  to  disappear  among 
those  who  are  in  truth  constituents  of  the  one  service  of  the 
Crown. 

This,  however,  may  be  said.  Just  as  it  is  right  that  the 
skilled  infantry  Line  soldier  should  be  better  paid  than  the  half- 
trained  Militia  one,  so  it  is  but  common  sense,  if  viewed  from 
the  industrial  standpoint,  that  the  cavalry  man  should  be  much 
better  paid  than  the  infantry  Line  man,  and  that  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  the  trained  gunner  and  engineer  should  rise  in  pro¬ 
portion.  In  short,  following  the  example  of  all  trades  and 
industries,  every  man  should  be  paid  according  to  his  deserts 
and  the  class  of  work  he  does. 

With  regard  to  her  Majesty’s  Guards,  it  may  be  borne  in 
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mind  we  must  pay  for  appearance,  size,  and  conduct  in  diffi¬ 
cult  circumstances,  as  for  other  commodities.  Just  as  a  six- 
foot  London  footman  commands  higher  wages  than  his  country 
compeer  of  five  feet  six,  so  the  corps  tf elite  of  tall  men 
should  be  so  well  cared  for  as  to  make  discharge  from  one  of 
the  battalions  of  Guards  the  first  of  punishments.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  pay  them  as  high  as  the  Police  for  this  purpose, 
for  the  men  are  younger  and  without  families. 

And  now  a  few  words  may  be  permitted  on  the  point  of  the 
soldier’s  emoluments.  It  is  the  fashion  of  military  financiers  to 
lump  together  the  different  advantages  possessed  by  the  soldier 
— lodging,  rations,  medical  attendance,  daily  pay — and  then  to 
say  he  is  better  off  than  if  he  had  remained  a  day  labourer  of 
some  sort.  Even  in  figures  this  calculation  fails  if  the  com¬ 
parison  be  made  with  the  price  of  labour  in  many  counties 
and  probably  in  all  the  large  towns  in  the  three  kingdoms. 
But  there  is  an  element  for  consideration  which  escapes  the 
attention  of  the  military  financier,  or  advertisers  of  War  Office 
benefits  to  the  public.  Thus  the  soldier,  at  least  the  unmarried 
one,  finds  much  of  his  money  is  in  general  spent  for  him  under 
authority.  His  accounts  show  him  the  owner  of  a  shilling  a 
day,  besides  rations,  barracks,  &c.,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
a  fair  question  whether  on  the  average  he  obtains  throughout 
the  year  more  than  sixpence  a  day  out  of  the  shilling.  This 
will,  of  course,  vary  in  difterent  regiments  according  to  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  commanding  officers,  but  we  believe  the 
assumption  is  not  far  wrong  that  one  of  the  chief  disgusts  of 
the  young  soldier  is  the  discovery  how  little  ready  money  he 
can  dispose  of,  and  that,  although  comfortably  lodged  and  fed, 
he  cannot  overcome  his  disappointment  on  being  made  practi¬ 
cally  aware,  that  in  a  crude  pecuniary  sense,  he  is  not  so  well 
off  as  Avhen  he  took  his  daily  dinnei's  under  a  hedge  and  lodged 
as  he  best  could.  This  is  not  said  in  blame  of  what  goes  by 
the  name  of  the  regimental  system,  but  merely  to  show  how 
it  is  the  shoe  pinches,  that  the  rates  of  pay  are  really  insuffi¬ 
cient,  whether  they  be  tried  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the 
time  of  the  men  as  measured  by  other  industries,  or  by  the 
rude  but  by  no  means  unpractical  tests  applied  by  the  men 
themselves. 

This  article  has  already  extended  to  so  great  a  length  that 
but  a  bare  allusion  can  be  made  to  the  great  question  of 
Reserves.  There  can  be  no  doubt  they  should  be  made  effec¬ 
tive,  and  should  have  the  habit  of  assembly,  of  comiiig  to  call 
at  the  brigade  centre  to  which  they  are  affiliated.  Drill  is  not 
wanted  for  such  old  soldiers  as  those  who  have  passed  into  the 
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Reserve.  But  the  habit  of  assembly  in  military  form  and  of 
publicly  acknowledging  their  obligations,  is  an  imperative 
necessity,  if  the  institution  is  to  be  raised  from  the  state  of 
sham  in  which  it  now  exists,  if  the  objects  of  the  retaining  fee 
are  to  be  se(;ured. 

Each  Reserve  soldier  should  receive  the  full  pay  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  the  branch  to  which  he  belongs,  during  such  time  as 
he  may  be  taken  from  his  ordinary  avocations,  in  addition  to 
the  retaining  fee,  or  daily  fourpence.  We  are  without  the 
data  which  would  warrant  the  utterance  of  an  opinion  on  the 
sufficiency  of  the  fee,  and  as  to  whether  the  term  of  six  years 
be  too  long.  These  are  points  of  the  utmost  consequence 
which  should  be  very  seriously  considered  by  the  War  Office. 

It  being  our  earnest  desire  to  see  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
full-grown  Militiamen  gradually  transfer  their  services  to  the 
Line,  we  should  wisli  while  making  the  Army  Reserve  a  reality , 
generally  to  induce  the  jNIilitia  Reserve  by  handsome  bounties 
to  inaugurate  the  new  system  and  to  become  Line  soldiers,  and 
then  to  dispense  with  it.  The  request  might  be  put  to  them 
to  commence  on  a  three  years’  term  in  the  ranks,  with  the 
other  conditions  which  have  been  already  indicated.  Were 
the  existing  INIilitia  Reserve  so  applied  we  should  have  an  in¬ 
valuable  element  for  the  recruitment  of  our  Indian  battalions 
without  again  committing  ourselves  to  the  ruinous  depletion  of 
our  Line  regiments  serving  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  all  the 
men  of  full  age  and  sufficient  physical  development  on  account 
of  Indian  demands. 

Finally,  we  would  suggest  that  during  times  of  peace  and 
while  Militia  regiments  are  merely  called  out  for  training,  and 
are  not  embodied  for  service,  they  should  as  much  as  possible 
be  treated  as  territorial  bodies,  and  except  on  very  rare 
occasions  never  moved  out  of  their  respective  counties.  It  is 
a  terrible  mistake  to  treat  these  half-trained  corps  as  if  they 
were  thoroughly  finished  and  perfect  Line  regiments:  a  greater 
blunder  than  the  association  of  them  with  the  Army  Proper 
in  the  mimic  campaign  and  very  great  fatigues  of  the  so-called 
Autumn  Manoeuvres  can  hardly  be  conceived.  The  regiments 
are  not  prepared  by  previous  instruction,  the  men  are  not 
hardened,  there  is  not,  there  cannot  be,  the  required  discipline 
for  the  successful  encounter  of  the  difficulties  and  positive 
hardships  incidental  to  such  a  trial.  The  results  are  seen  of 
intense  disgust  in  the  districts  which  furnish  the  men.  Re¬ 
cruiting  either  stops  or  is  very  seriously  interfered  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  know  from  our  experience  of  1854-55 
how  thoroughly  efficient  these  battalions  become  after  an  em- 
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bodiment  of  six  or  even  four  months.  They  are  then  as  fit  as 
Line  regiments  for  any  kind  of  military  fatigue.  The  course 
we  condemn  is  the  attempt  to  make  children  run  before  they 
can  walk,  which  saps  the  popularity  of  the  force,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  fatal  to  easy  recruitment. 

That  which  we  recommend  is  the  reasonable  one.  It  main¬ 
tains  the  local  popularity  of  the  Militia.  The  surrounding 
communities  are  freed  from  alarm.  The  inducement  to  enlist 
is  not  weakened.  If,  as  w’e  hope  to  see,  the  latent  military 
feeling  of  the  country  is  developed  in  favour  of  the  army  by  a 
practical  and  easily  intelligible  system,  the  Militia  becoming 
the  first  great  feeder  of  our  Line,  the  enormous  importance  of 
the  foregoing  considerations  cannol  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  authority.  It  is  a  simple  but  by  no  means  a  small  matter 
which  was  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  misconception,  the 
latter  being  aided  perhaps  not  a  little  by  the  desire  in  high 
quarters  a  few  years  back  to  produce  theatrical  elFects.  In 
this  country,  at  least,  such  effects  finally  end  in  ridicule  and 
exaggerated  misapj)reciation. 

Our  task  is  done.  We  proposed  to  set  before  the  public  the 
wants  which  have  grown  upon  us  in  the  gradual  changes  of 
the  last  forty  years.  These  wants  have  been  shown  on  indispu¬ 
table  evidence  to  be  at  least  twelve  times  greater  than  was  the 
case  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  reign.  These  wants 
must  continue  to  increase,  yet  the  old  obsolete  means  of  sup¬ 
plying  them  remain  almost  identical  with  w'hat  prevailed 
two  hundred  years  ago ;  there  being  in  this  a  strange  and 
fatal  distinction  between  ourselves  and  all  other  nations  of  the 
modern  Europe  in  which  we  live.  Other  countries,  be  they 
right  or  wrong  in  their  views  of  military  extension,  act  firmly 
on  such  views,  adapt  means  to  end,  or,  to  use  the  language  of 
the  philosopher,  they  have  since  the  wars  of  the  First  French 
republic,  since  the  campaign  of  Jena,  and  more  especially 
since  the  reigning  Ein|)eror  of  Germany  became  King  of 
Prussia,  persevered  in  ‘  the  continuous  adjustment  of  internal 
‘  relations  to  external  relations  ’  in  the  arrangement  of  their 
modern  system  of  defence.  It  is  in  vain  for  us  to  say  whether 
they  are  right  or  Avrong.  Their  point  of  departure  may  not  be 
such  as  we  may  approve,  but  this  is  beyond  our  control.  It 
remains,  then,  for  us  to  carry  out  our  ‘  continuous  adjustment  ’ 
according  to  the  principles  on  which,  as  declared  by  all  our 
leading  public  men,  the  country  is  determined  to  rest.  The 
means  of  execution  have  been  indicated. 

Until  a  solid  system  of  recruitment  based  on  the  voluntary 
principle  according  to  an  engagement  of  Short  Service, 
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sufficiently  paid  to  establish  the  reality  of  the  principle  has 
been  developed ;  until  the  shameful  conventional  crimes  of 
desertion  and  fraudulent  enlistment  have  been  abolished,  not 
by  punishment,  which  is  impossible,  but  by  a  remodification 
which  shall  substitute  co-operation  for  competition  and  ruinous 
rivalry  between  two  branches  of  the  Service  of  which  the  one 
is  the  legitimate  feeder  of  the  other ;  until  the  Army  Reserve 
shall  have  assumed  a  positive  and  effective  reality,  there  should 
be  no  intermission  of  that  movement  so  long  and  gallantly 
persevered  in  by  Loi'd  Elcho,  and  ])ursued  with  such  success 
in  the  discussions  of  last  year  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 


Art.  III. — 1.  Journal  et  Correspondance  de  Andre-Marie 
Ampere.  Publics  par  Mme.  11.  C.  Paris:  1872. 

2.  Andre-Marie  Ampere  et  Jcan-Jacques  Ampere.  Corre¬ 
spondance  et  Souvenirs  (de  1805  a  1864).  Kecueillis  par 
Madame  H.  C.  Paris:  1875. 

3.  Madame  Recamier  ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Society 
in  France.  By  Madame  M  *  *  *.  London :  1862. 

A  SAYING  is  current  among  Roman  Catholics  that  there  is 
no  Purgatory  for  Finance ;  the  French  being  either  too 
good  for  the  need,  or  too  bad  for  the  efficacy,  of  the  purifying 
fires.  Plenty  of  contrasting  examples  in  point  will  imme¬ 
diately  start  up  from  history  to  confirm  this  proverb,  and,  if  we 
judge  our  neighbours  correctly,  the  readiness  with  which  they 
will  endorse  it  may  be  taken  as  a  further  proof  of  its  truth. 
But,  in  sober  earnest,  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  than  for 
one  nation  fairly  to  judge  of  another.  What  lies  on  the  sur¬ 
face  will  ever  be  only  superficially  judged ;  the  deeper  strata 
are  seldom  laid  bare  to  investigation  or  comprehension.  As  a 
rule  it  may  be  admitted  that  the  distinguishing  merits  of  the 
French  and  English  races — like  the  distinguishing  beauties  of 
the  sister  arts — lie  in  their  very  differences  ;  and  hence  are  the 
less  amenable  to  mutual  sympathy  and  intelligence.  We  * 
puzzle  our  French  brethren  in  one  way ;  they  us  in  another.  f 
We  chill  them  by  the  undemonstrativeness  of  our  social  habits  ; 
they,  in  some  measure,  shock  us  by  the  laxity  of  theirs.  Our 
home-strictness  is,  or  has  been,  our  national  pride ;  their 
warmth  of  friendship  their  national  charm.  Accordingly,  by 
a  natural  inversion,  all  true  pictures  of  French  inner  life,  by 
the  strength  and  fidelity  of  the  friendships  they  record,  are 
singularly  calculated  to  touch  and  even  reprove  us.  And  in 
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no  instance  have  these  feelings  been  more  winningly  and 
pathetically  exhibited,  and  at  so  small  an  expense  of  our  more 
rigid  notions,  than  in  the  biographies  of  the  distinguished 
father  and  son  now  before  us. 

Andre-Marie  Ampere  and  Jean- Jacques,  his  son — both  of 
them  still  fresh  in  the  memoiy  of  many  yet  living — were 
men  who  may  be  said  to  have  divided  between  them  a  large 
area  of  nature’s  richest  gifts.  The  highest  qualities — those  of 
the  heart — they  held  in  common ;  in  intellectual  endowment 
each  more  than  supplied  what  the  other  lacked ;  along  most 
paths  of  mental  supremacy  they  walked  proudly  and  lovingly 
hand  in  hand ;  in  tliose  where  they  parted  company  each  had 
the  culture  and  sympathy  to  a[)preciate  the  aim  of  the  other. 
In  temperament  they  were  much  alike — sensitive,  ardent,  and 
devoted ;  with  the  tenderness  of  women,  the  guilelessness  of 
children,  the  naivete  of  genius.  From  earliest  years  both  had 
the  same  insatiable  cravings  for  light  and  truth  ;  the  father,  the 
great  physiologist  and  mathematician,  elaborating  the  most 
subtle  laws  of  nature  and  the  abstrusest  problems  in  mathe¬ 
matics  ;  the  son,  Avith  the  poetic  faculty  highly  developed, 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  ancient  languages,  history,  and 
literature,  and,  in  works  of  imagination,  with  the  phenomena 
of  the  human  heart.  Each  was  equally  irresistible  and  inex¬ 
haustible  in  charm  of  conversation ;  each  equally  generous,  im¬ 
pulsive,  and  blundering  in  matters  of  business ;  and  each  loved 
the  other,  if  not  with  deeper  warmth,  yet  Avith  far  greater 
effusion  than  our  repressive  habits  betAveen  fathers  and  sons 
ever  exhibit.  These  volumes  under  every  vieAv  are  a  well  of 
the  deepest  interest.  The  first  of  the  three,  Avhich  appeared  in 
1872,  consisting  like  the  rest  in  letters  and  journals,  gave  the 
earlier  years  of  the  father’s  history  ;  comprising  his  gifted  and 
darkened  boyhood,  the  idyllic  period  of  his  love  and  marriage, 
and  that  bereavement  Avhich  at  tAventy-nine  years  of  age  left 
him  writhing  under  the  stroke  of  widoAvhood.  This  earlier 
volume  may  not  be  sufficiently  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
reader  for  us  to  dispense  Avith  a  slight  outline  of  its  contents. 

Andre-Marie  Ampere,  the  only  son  of  respectable  citizen 
parents,  was  born  at  Lyons  in  1775.  The  south  of  France, 
and,  notably,  the  city  of  Lyons,  has  sent  forth  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  most  eminent  Frenchmen  of  later  times,  and  the 
young  boy,  by  his  thirst  for  knoAvledge,  soon  gave  evidence  of 
his  birthright  in  this  respect.  Mathematics  and  geometry  took 
the  lead  in  the  keen  and  almost  universal  appetite  of  the 
infantine  mind.  He  thought,  reasoned,  and  calculated  Avhile 
other  children  Avere  at  play.  For  such  a  mind  there  was  small 
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question  of  instruction  from  others,  nor  could  any  power  have 
arrested  the  instinct  by  which  he  instructed  himself  He 
simply  devoured  every  scientific  book  on  which  he  could  lay 
his  little  hands — the‘Encyclopedie’  from  beginning  to  end;  and 
when  recovering  from  failure  of  strength,  easy  to  have  pre¬ 
dicted,  and  tenderly  denied  the  materials  for  undue  applica¬ 
tion,  he  managed  to  w'ork  his  problems  with  no  other  appliance 
than  little  bits  of  biscuit.  The  father,  a  man  of  no  ordinary 
type,  unable  to  check,  did  his  best  to  guide.  Finding  that  his 
son  cared  less  for  classic  than  for  scientific  studies,  he  suffered 
him  to  follow  his  own  bent.  And  when  the  boy,  then  eleven 
years  old,  raised  a  cry  of  passionate  despair  on  finding  that  the 
works  of  Euler  were  in  a  language  to  which  he  had  not  the 
key,  the  father  interpreted  them  for  him. 

Hut  if  Andre-Marie  Ampere  ranks  on  the  same  level  with 
the  great  thinkers  and  explorers  of  natural  phenomena  who 
preeeded  and  were  contemporary  with  him,  he  differed  from 
them  in  one  important  respect.  Such  men  as  Newton, 

La  Place,  Cuvier,  Davy,  retained  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life 
the  common  sense  of  commoner  men.  They  knew  the  material 
value  of  the  travail  of  their  brains,  were  becomingly  jealous  of 
its  offspring,  and  naturally  ambitious  of  its  prizes.  But 
Ampere  had  none  of  those  loAver  qualities  which  direct  and 
protect  the  higher  gifts.  Every  pursuit  with  him  was  in  turn 
an  object  of  headlong  ardour,  before  which,  till  he  had  followed 
it  to  the  utmost  limits  of  the  human  capacity,  all  other  things 
had  to  give  Avay.  What  some  men’s  loAver  passions  are  to 
them  Ampere’s  brain  Avas  to  him — he  knew  not  hoAV  to 
restrain  its  impetuous  desires.  But  Avhen  the  mental  chase 
had  fairly  run  doAvn  and  cai’tured  what  he  coveted,  he  had  no 
idea  of  hoarding  the  prize.  Anyone  might  rifle  the  contents  of 
the  precious  ‘  bag.’  In  French  phraseology  he  Avas  ‘  un  puits 
‘  ouvert.'  His  nature,  accordingly,  Avhile  one  of  the  noblest 
and  most  unselfish  ever  created,  Avas  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  unwisest  and  least  self-asserting.  Unguarded  by  the 
usual  egotisms  ;  unamenable  to  the  usual  cautions ;  incapable 
alike  of  husbanding  for  Avorldly  use  the  most  arduously  earned  ' 
discoveries,  experience,  or  money ;  and  true  to  himself  in  [ 
all  these  respects  from  childhood  to  grey  hairs,  Andre-Marie 
was  an  object  of  perpetual  Avonder,  admiration,  and  respectful 
compassion  to  all  competent  to  understand  him.  In  these 
facts,  doubtless,  may  be  found  the  cause,  othenvise  inexplicable, 
why  the  fame  of  such  a  mind  has  not  spread  more  Avidely  in 
proportion  to  its  depth. 

Upon  this  sensitive  and  unprotected  nature  there  fell  in  his 
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early  youth  a  blow  so  crucial  in  intensity  as  to  overthrow  its 
balance.  M.  Barthelemy  de  St.  Hilaire  has  given  to  the 
world  the  posthumous  writings  of  the  great  physicist,  edited  by 
his  son,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Les  deux  AmptVe.’  But  it  is  to 
Madame  Ilenriette  Cheuvreux — one  of  those  devoted  friends 
whom  Frenchmen  are  so  fortunate  as  to  attach — to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  a  short  notice  of  the  grandfather  who  properly 
heads  the  touching  group  of  ‘  Les  trois  Ampere.’ 

The  life  of  that  good  man  fell  upon  the  evil  times  of  the 
Great  Revolution.  In  the  year  1793  he  filled  the  post  of 
Juge  de  Paix  in  Lyons,  and  during  the  excesses  Avhich  dis¬ 
tracted  that  city,  stood  courageously  forth  on  the  side  of  order. 
When  the  revolutionary  bands  entered  the  city  after  the  siege, 
he  became  one  of  the  first  victims  to  their  revenge.  Some  of 
his  letters  addressed  to  his  wife  from  his  prison,  signed  ‘  Jean- 
‘  Jacques  Ampere,  epoux,  pere,  ami,  et  citoyen  JidUe,'  have  been 
preserved.  A  passage  about  his  son  shows  his  paternal  fore¬ 
sight  :  ‘  Quant  d  man  Jils,  il  idy  a  rien  que  je  iCattende  de  luV 
A  few  hours  after  this  was  penned  he  mounted  the  scaffold. 
This  judicial  murder  of  the  father  w'ell-nigh  killed  the  son,  then 
only  just  eighteen.  A  dormant  state  of  the  brain  ensued, 
which  probably  saved  his  life.  For  fully  a  year  he  existed  in 
a  semi-idiotic  condition,  spending  his  time  out  of  doors,  list¬ 
lessly  scraping  together  little  heaps  of  earth.  The  first  thing 
that  roused  him  effectually  was  that  which  not  unseldom  has 
been  the  recreation  of  the  profoundest  minds — namely,  the 
study  of  botany.  Rousseau's  letters  had  fallen  into  his  hands, 
and  he  threw  himself  into  the  pursuit  with  the  ardour  and 
exactness  which  in  all  things  characterised  him.  Next  came  a 
fit  of  classic  enthusiasm,  inspired  by  the  Latin  poets.  The 
language  was  soon  mastered,  and  the  heart-stricken  lad  w’an- 
dered  about  the  country,  with  his  hands  full  of  wild  flowers, 
murmuring  verses  from  Horace.  The  passion  for  the  classics 
now  kindled  the  poetic  spark  in  himself.  Between  1795  and 
’97  he  threw  out  an  exuberance  of  poetical  creation — tragedies, 
songs,  madrigals,  an  epic  on  Columbus ;  all  showing,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  more  facility  and  fertility  than  sense  of 
art.  He  also  mastered  Greek  and  modern  languages,  studied 
physiology,  chemistry,  philosophy — thus  laying  those  founda¬ 
tions  on  which  twenty  years  later  he  based  a  new  classification 
of  the  whole  cycle  of  sciences.  At  the  same  time,  while 
teaching  himself  he  earned  his  own  and  his  mother’s  bread  by 
teaching  others. 

We  now  approach  the  sweet  May-time  of  his  chequered  life. 
His  mother  lived  in  the  country,  at  Polemieux,  near  Lyons, 
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and  at  the  end  of  his  laborious  week  he  would  spend  the 
Sunday  with  her.  There,  in  the  vicinity,  he  fell  in  with  a 
family  of  the  now  better-known  name  of  Carron  ;  the  youngest 
of  whom  was  a  daughter,  Julie  by  name.  This  young  girl, 
calm,  modest,  and  beautiful,  with  simple  good  sense  and  not  a 
spark  of  romance,  was  predestined  to  attract  and  to  suit  a 
young  man  of  Ampere’s  stamp.  She  had  already  committed 
havoc  in  that  way  with  certain  Lyonese  savants,  but  no  one 
had  yet  prevailed  with  her  to  leave  her  family.  The  coast 
was  therefore  clear,  and  Andre- Marie  entered  the  lists  with 
his  usual  impetuosity  and  awkwardness.  From  this  time  he 
kept  a  journal — far  too  foolish  and  pretty  to  be  literally 
quoted  in  these  pages,— on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  the  word 
‘  amoriim,'  superfluously  plural,  was  inscribed.  This  tells  how 
he  first  saw  Julie ;  how  she  lent  him  a  book ;  how  he  found 
her  in  the  garden  and  tried  to  speak,  but  was  sternly  ‘  rem- 
‘  bourre  ’  (^Anglice,  ‘  shut-up  ’).  The  chief  incidents,  indeed,  are 
the  frequent  shuttings-up  inflicted  on  a  shy  young  lover, 
sighing  like  furnace,  who  never  knows  when  to  take  leave, 
and  sometimes  has  to  be  told  twice.  But  in  due  time  the 
reward  of  patience  falls  to  his  share.  In  short,  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  consider  the  state  of  life  in  which  Andre-Marie 
could  hope  to  maintain  a  wife.  Julie  and  her  family  had  not 
the  remotest  conception  of  the  order  of  mind  with  which  they 
were  dealing,  their  only  idea  of  appropriately  utilising  a  great 
mathematical  genius  being  that  he  should  engage  in  the 
business  of  an  agent  He  change.  It  is  true  the  lessons  he 
gave,  or  was  ready  to  give,  in  chemistry,  mathematics,  Latin, 
Italian,  what  not  ? — were  not  so  remunerative  as  le  commerce, 
while  Julie’s  health,  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  began  to  re¬ 
quire  more  than  those  devices  could  supply.  On  this  account 
Ampere  accepted  the  Professorship  of  Physics  at  Bourg, 
twelve  leagues  from  Lyons,  even  though  it  involved  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  tenderly  attached  young  couple ;  for  Julie’s 
health  forbade  her  accompanying  him.  This  separation  gave 
rise  to  a  correspondence  more  sane  than  the  journal,  and 
equally  as  pretty.  At  once  a  reflex  of  tender  hopes  and  fears, 
of  petty  economical  details,  and  lofty  intellectual  aspirations, 
both  husband  and  wife  are  seen  in  it  as  in  a  mirror.  Ampere 
ever  blundering, confessing, musing,  divining — always  wmrking ; 
Julie  gently  chiding,  reminding,  guiding,  and  managing.  He 
using  part  of  the  linen  she  had  carefully  mended,  for  stoppers 
to  his  chemical  instruments ;  unsewing  the  lining  of  his  coat 
for  unheard-of  purposes ;  or  destroying  his  blue  stockings  and 
new  pantalons  with  what  Julie  calls  ‘  ce  mauHit  acide  aui 
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‘  hrule  tout.'  She  ever  anxious  that  he  should  go  tidily  dressed, 
and  not  forget  to  eat  his  peals,  or  lock  up  his  bureau.  But 
through  all  these  domestic  trifles  there  rise  from  time  to  time 
the  earnest  and  dignified  accents  of  such  profound  thought  as 
few  minds  have  been  capable  of  sustaining  :  — 

‘  Seven  years  ago,  iny  Julie,  a  problem  of  my  own  invention  oc¬ 
curred  to  me,  which  I  was  not  able  to  solve  in  a  direct  manner. 
Accidentally  I  hit  upon  its  solution,  and  was  convinced  of  its  accuracy, 
without  being  able  to  demonstrate  it.  This  haunted  my  mind,  and 
twenty  times  did  I  seek  to  see  my  way,  but  without  success.  For  the 
last  few  days  the  idea  has  haunted  me  everywhere;  and,  at  last,  I 
know  not  how,  I  have  found  the  solution,  and  with  it  a  crowd  of  novel 
and  curious  suggestions,  bearing  on  the  theory  of  probabilities.  As  I 
believe  that  there  are  few  mathematicians  in  F ranee  who  could  work  the 
problem  in  less  time,  I  cannot  doubt  that  its  publication  in  the  form  of 
a  brochure  of  some  twenty  pages  will  be  a  good  way  of  helping  me  to 
a  chair  of  mathematics.  This  small  work  of  pure  algebra  will  be  ready 
the  day  after  to-morTow.’ 

And  again : —  ^  • 

‘  I  made  an  important  discovery  yesterday  regarding  the  theory  of 
play  ...  I  am  preparing  to  insert  it  in  the  same  work,  which  it  will 
not  greatly  increase.  I  am  pretty  sure  it  will  give  me  a  place  in  the 
Lycee,  for,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  there  is  no  mathematician  in 
France  (1  repeat  it)  capable  of  such  a  work.  I  tell  you  all  this  just  as 
I  think,  but  you  must  tell  it  to  no  one.’ 

Thus  arose  his  work  entitled  ‘  Considerations  sur  la  Theorie 
‘  du  Jeu’ — a  subject  attempted  by  Buffon  and  others,  but 
never,  it  is  acknowledged,  so  solved  before.  It  cost  him  infi¬ 
nite  anxiety  lest  the  idea  should  have  been  in  any  way  fore¬ 
stalled.  But  he  was  soon  satisfied  on  that  point.  One  of  the 
official  examiners,  feeling  for  others  as  ignorant  as  himself, 
urged  his  bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  a  larger  number  of 
readers,  by  putting  his  algebraic  formula  in  the  shape  of  figures. 
This  the  young  author,  who,  with  all  his  readiness  to  part  with 
his  ideas,  did  not  want  to  see  them  ill  treated,  stoutly  resisted. 
‘  I  will  give  a  few  examples,  but  I  insist  on  printing  my  work 
‘  as  it  is.  Such  examples  as  he  proposes  would  give  it  the 
‘  look  of  a  schoolboy’s  performance.’  It  is  true  the  little 
folio  did  not  sell,  and  no  one  who  has  seen  it  can  be  surprised 
at  that. 

Meanwhile  the  French  Republic,  in  other  words  Buonaparte, 
had  offered  a  reward  of  60,000  francs  for  a  discovery  in  elec¬ 
tricity  and  galvanism,  comparable  to  those  made  by  Volta  and 
Franklin.  Ampere  longed  to  enter  into  competition,  but, 
while  labouring  all  day  in  and  out  of  school,  had  no  leisure  to 
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develop  that  which  lay  embryonic  in  his  mind.  Our  own 
Davy,  three  years  his  junior,  gained  the  prize.  Still,  the  fruits 
of  his  labour  did  not  fail ;  his  ‘  Theorie  du  Jeu  ’  had  made  its 
way  to  the  Institute,  where  it  was  unanimously  pronounced 
the  work  ‘  (rune  tete  forte.'  The  Inspector  of  the  Bourg 
College  had  also  pronounced  Ampere’s  pupils  to  be  forwarder 
than  any  others,  and  an  appointment  to  a  professorship  ‘  <le 
‘  Lycee  ’  at  Lyons  itself  was  the  result. 

Ampere  had  now  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes — a  more 
lucrative  appointment,  and  that  with  his  wife  at  his  side.  But 
Julie  had  sad  presentiments;  she  was,  as  it  were,  behind  the 
scenes.  One  of  her  last  letter’s  gently  prepares  him :  ‘  The 
‘  problem  of  regaining  health  is  not  one  for  us  to  solve.  No 
‘  wishes  of  ours  can  obtain  that,  if  the  Master  of  our  Being  has 
‘  decreed  otherwise.  Mon  nmi,  w’e  were  made  for  each  other, 
‘  and,  if  I  were  well,  we  should  be  too  ha[)py.’  The  end  rvas 
not  far  off.  The  journal  takes  up  the  narrative  of  a  period  of 
intense  anxiety.  ‘  J’espere  en  Vous,  O  mon  Dieu !  niais  je 
‘  serai  soumis  a  votre  arret,  quelqu’il  soit.  Mais  j’eusse  pre- 
‘  fere  la  mort.’  And  then  finally,  ‘  O  Seigneur,  Dieu  de  mise- 
‘  ricorde,  daignez  me  reunir  dans  le  ciel  a  celle  que  vous  m’avez 
‘  permis  d’aimer  sur  la  terre.’  Julie  Ampere  died  in  July  1804. 

Ampere  is  next  found  in  Paris,  where  he  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  at  rficole  Polytechniqiie,  and  subsequently  became  In¬ 
spector-General  of  the  University.  The  history  of  his  mind  is 
here  continued  by  a  correspondence  with  his  Lyonese  friends. 
Foremost  among  these  w’as  the  printer,  Simon  Ballanche,  a 
name  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  import,  of  whom  we  shall 
hear  more.  Ampere  sought  to  drown  his  sorrow  in  work.  But 
mathematics  and  geometry  had  no  balm  for  such  a  wound.  He 
was  lonely  and  miserable,  for  Parisian  manners  at  that  time 
offered  no  congenial  society  for  a  bereaved  and  virtuous  young 
man.  He  writes  to  his  friends  :  ‘  Pray  for  me,  that  I  may  con- 
‘  tinue  to  feel  unhappy  rather  than  become  like  too  many  I  see 
‘  here.’  He  had  been  piously  brought  up  in  the  communion  of 
Rome,  and,  with  the  friends  alluded  to,  had  taken  an  active  part 
in  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  scientifically  studying  the 
grounds  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  scepticism 
and  sensuality  of  the  day.  But  these  foundations  threatened 
now  to  crumble  under  his  feet.  He  was  not  the  first  mourner 
to  find  that  the  usual  religious  formulas  are  apt  to  melt  away 
before  the  fury  of  that  furnace ;  or  to  have  experienced  that 
minds  of  a  certain  calibre  need  a  strength  of  conviction  not  so 
much  intended  to  be  the  present  support  as  the  final  fruit  of 
intense  mental  anguish.  It  was  not  so  much  his  own  sufferings, 
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as  the  revelation  they  gave  him  of  what  the  human  mind  could 
suffer,  which  shook  his  faith.  Ampere’s  happiness  was  ever 
dependent  on  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  It  was  said  of  him 
what  can  be  said  of  few  men :  ‘  Pour  lui,  le  moi  n'est  rien.'  A 
mind  so  constituted  and  so  tried  turned  naturally  upon  itself. 
He  plunged  accordingly  for  a  time  with  feverish  eagerness  into 
the  study  of  metaphysics,  and  could  discuss  and  think  on  no 
other  subject.  The  good  people  at  Lyons  took  alarm  for  his 
orthodoxy.  Hallanche,  one  of  the  few  French  mystics  who 
has  left  his  mark  on  modern  French  literature— who  had  him¬ 
self  learned  ‘  the  secret  of  sorrow,’  and  endorsed  that  knowledge 
with  the  following 'significant  words:  ‘We  should  be  far  less 
‘  surprised  to  suffer,  if  we  knew  how  much  better  sorrow  is 
‘  adapted  to  our  nature  than  pleasure  ’ — Ballauche,  at  that  time 
so  out  of  suits  with  happiness  as  to  meditate  embracing  a 
monastic  life — he,  ever  patient  where  Ampere  was  ever  im¬ 
petuous — noAV  wisely  admonishes  his  friend  not  to  apply  the 
sounding  lead  too  audaciously  to  his  own  mind.  But  the  Avis- 
dom  of  the  advice  Avcnt  no  further.  The  remedy  proposed  by 
anxious  friends,  and  even  by  Ballanche,  Avas  more  dangerous 
than  the  evil.  Perceiving  the  loneliness  of  the  young  widower, 
and  forgetting  that  there  Avere  unions  Avorse  than  any  solitude, 
the  only  specific  they  could  urge  Avas  the  speedy  choice  of  a 
second  Madame  Ampere ! 

We  here  enter  that  conventional  atmosphere,  eA'er  repugnant 
to  the  English  mind,  which  in  France  too  often  envelops  all 
the  antecedents  of  the  closest  tie  in  life.  How  deeply  these 
conventions  are  rooted  in  French  private  life  is  sufficiently  ob¬ 
vious  by  the  fact  that  Ampere  himself  should  have  believed 
and  acquiesced  in  the  plan.  In  this  instance  alone  he  descends 
from  his  rightful  pedestal ;  not  by  a  second  marriage,  but  by 
the  cold-blooded  process  by  Avhich  Julie  Avas  replaced.  A  young 
lady,  chosen  by  the  usual  interposition  of  friends,  ignorant  of 
the  exceptional  nature  of  the  man  she  married,  and  incapable 
of  honouring  it ;  Avith  a  mother  true  to  M.  Mohl’s  definition  of 
‘  la  ferocite  des  meres  franqaises  ’ ;  soon  rcA'enged  the  slight  put 
on  poor  Julie’s  memory.  To  such  Avomen  the  simplicities  and 
blunders,  as  Avell  as  the  soaring  aspirations  of  genius  were  a 
continual  offence,  and  one  interpreted  as  being  especially 
levelled  at  themselves ;  and  Ampere  soon  found  himself  sent 
to  Coventry  Avith  a  far  more  intolerable  solitude  than  he  ever 
endured  before.  The  young  Avoman  did  not  aAvait  the  birth  of 
her  child  to  seek  a  judicial  separation  from  its  father.  The 
Courts  decided  unhesitatingly  in  Ampere’s  favour,  and  a  letter 
of  dignified  kindness  calling  upon  her  to  return  to  him  and  to 
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*  notre  enfant  ’ — whose  birth  meanwhile  had  only  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  him  by  the  porter  of  the  ‘  Ecole  ’ — gives  a  sufficient 
measure  of  their  respective  characters.  Madame  Ampere  de¬ 
clined  her  husband’s  invitation — the  little  ‘  Albine  ’  was  claimed 
and  welcomed  by  the  father  with  a  ‘  tendi-esse  de  mere^  while 
the  mother  herself  never  inquired  for  or  saw  her  child  again. 

No  one  conversant  with  the  property  of  genius  will  ask 
whether  these  reverses  affected  any  change  in  the  mind  of  this 
gifted  and  artless  man.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  genius  to 
change.  It  is  one  of  those  elementary  essences  which  is  inca¬ 
pable  of  transmutation.  Things  the  most  diverse  have  some¬ 
times  the  same  characteristics ;  and  genius,  like  folly,  takes  no 
lesson  from  experience.  Ampere  returned  to  Lyons,  chiefly  to 
entreat  his  mother  to  leave  her  residence  and  form  her  home, 
Avith  the  little  Jcan-Jacques  and  Albine,  under  his  roof  in 
Paris.  On  this  occasion  the  journal  of  an  old  friend  has  be¬ 
queathed  a  sketch  of  Ampere  too  vivid  to  be  omitted  here : — 

‘  Ampere  met  me  with  a  troubled  look,  but  his  sufferings  have  not 
changed  him.  There  is  always  the  same  activity  of  mind ;  the  same 
fire,  the  same  exaltation,  the  same  tenderness.  Nothing  more  restless 
(mobile)  than  his  ideas,  nothing  more  persistent  than  his  character. 
He  told  me  the  detiiils  of  his  marriage  catastrophe,  of  which  his  letters 
had  given  me  but  a  feeble  picture.  What  petty  malices !  He  had 
allied  himself  to  a  creature  of  a  different  species  to  himself.  And,  on 
his  part,  not  the  commonest  j)crception  of  human  character ;  no  reflec¬ 
tion,  no  common  sense ;  all  weakness,  credulity,  and  improvidence. 
He  threw  himself  headlong  into  the  net  prepared  for  him.  In  telling 
me  the  indignities  to  which  they  had  subjected  him,  Avith  tears  iii  his 
eyes,  he  was  overcome  with  such  intense  grief,  that  I  knew  not  how  I 
should  turn  the  subject ;  when,  at  the  mere  Avord  “  metaphysique," 
accidentally  uttered,  he  becjime  at  once  another  man,  setting  himself 
Avith  incredible  and  inexhaustible  vehemence  to  unfold  to  me  his 
system  of  ideology.  The  next  moment  his  boy  asked  him  the  name  of 
a  plant,  and  fortliAvith  he  expounded  to  him  the  systems  of  ToAirnefort, 
Linnajus,  &c.  &c. — then  came  astronomy,  then  religion — no  end  !  ’ 

But  though  his  friends  shook,  as  he  expresses  it,  the  dust 
from  off  their  feet  against  his  favourite  ‘  ideologie,'  Ampere  never 
forsook  the  study  of  metaphysics.  Nor  did  it  ever  arrest  the 
ardent  search  of  this  universal  student  into  more  material  phe¬ 
nomena.  His  fame  chiefly  rests  on  his  discovery  of  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  magnetic  and  electric  forces.  By  him  alone  Avas 
the  complex  and  apparently  inextricable  action  of  the  two  cur¬ 
rents  analysed  and  classified  under  the  condition  of  an  ele¬ 
mentary  laAv.  Nor  has  the  more  than  half  century  of  study 
and  progress  Avhich  has  since  elapsed  changed  or  shaken  one 
syllable  of  his  definitions.  In  his  upward  and  ever-widening 
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flight  he  detected  and  recorded  other  tracks  of  discovery,  and 
suggested  their  application,  though  time  was  denied  him  to 
work  them  out.  Among  these  may  be  especially  mentioned 
the  modern  use  of  telegraphy,  which  he  as  much  anticipated  as 
Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  of  photography — in  each  case  suffi¬ 
cient  proofs  of  the  fact  being  left.  Meanwhile  that  august 
Body  which  dispenses  the  highest  recognition  genius  can  aspire 
to,  and  w'hich  has  continued  its  sittings  and  annals  unshaken 
hy  wars  or  revolutions,  elected  him  among  their  number.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1814.  He  was  far,  how¬ 
ever,  from  imbibing-  the  stoicism  of  the  body  as  regards  the  as¬ 
tounding  events  of  the  time.  In  various  passages  we  trace  the 
course  of  French  history,  though  far  more  in  his  compassion 
for  the  soldiers  under  arms  than  in  any  enthusiasm  for  their 
leader.  However  impressionable  his  imagination,  Buonaparte, 
even  at  the  height  of  his  success,  never  kindled  it.  But  how 
acutely  he  could  feel  his  country’s  reverses  is  thus  expressed 
after  the  battle  of  AVaterloo :  ‘  I  am  like  the  grain  between  two 
‘  millstones.  I  cannot  express  the  anguish  of  my  heart.  1  can 
‘  hardly  bear  my  life.  At  all  hazards  I  must  flee  from  those 
‘  who  only  repeat  to  me,  “  You  wdll  not  suffer  personally;  ’’as 
‘  if  it  could  be  a  question  of  self  in  such  catastrophes.’ 

We  turn  now  to  the  young  son  of  Andre-Marie’s  happy 
days — equally  as  his  father  a  glutton  for  knowledge  and  a 
fanatic  for  work — equally  also  at  the  mercy  of  the  most  ardent 
feelings  both  in  love  and  in  friendship.  Happily  his  mental 
organisation  was  not  of  so  susceptible  and  anxious  a  kind, 
while  as  to  common  sense,  the  mere  fact  of  living  much  with 
his  father  ensured  him  a  rather  larger  share.  No  menage  could 
have  afforded  two  alike  in  that  respect.  In  short,  Jean-Jacques 
knew  the  world  better  than  Andre- Marie  did,  though,  compared 
with  any  but  him,  he  was  one  of  the  most  unworldly  men  living. 
Andre-Marie  doated  on  the  boy,  -which  doubtless  accounts  for 
certain  sorrowful  entries  regarding  wilfulness  and  insubordina¬ 
tion.  The  threat  of  a  school  by  way  of  punishment  failed 
signally,  except  in  distressing  himself.  ‘  Jean-. Jacques  shows 
‘  no  concern  in  hearing  this  plan  discussed.  It  would  seem, 
‘  though  he  dares  not  own  it,  that  he  will  be  rather  glad  to  go 
‘  away  from  me.’  To  school,  accordingly,  the  boy  went,  to  his 
great  gain  in  every  way.  For,  in  spite  of  all  the  living  instruc¬ 
tion  perpetually  flowing  from  his  father,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  have  been  so  favourably  developed  at  home. 
The  elder  Ampere  was  wont  to  say  of  himself  that  he  knew  as 
much  of  mathematics  at  eighteen  as  could  be  acquired  at  that 
time.  And  it  was  a  great  disappointment  to  him  that  Jean- 
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Jacques  did  uot  inherit  his  ardour  for  that  science.  He  enter¬ 
tained  alternately  one  of  two  aspirations  for  his  son — either 
that  he  should  become  a  "reat  mathematician,  or,  if  that  were 
impossible,  that  he  should  take  to  some  mercantile  career  in 
which  he  could  make  a  fortune.  For  Andre-Marie  had  suffered 
too  much  from  poverty  not  to  wish  to  avert  a  like  experience 
from  his  son.  But  Jean-Jacques  disappointed  his  hopes  in 
both  respects,  being  as  invincibly  indifferent  to  money  as  he 
was  to  mathematics.  The  boy's  letters  to  his  father  in  these 
volumes— commencing  when  he  was  sixteen — are  remarkable  in 
every  way.  The  mind  is  clear  in  its  views,  and  frank  in  telling 
them,  while  the  style  of  expression  is,  what  it  ever  continued, 
most  unmistakcably  true  to  his  native  country.  He  was  bom 
in  1800,  and  writes  as  follows  in  1816: — 

‘  1  am  at  this  moment  undecided  as  to  my  future  mode  of  life ;  but 
do  not,  I  pray,  be  distressed  at  this.  Before  determining  on  the  career 
of  a  manufacturer  it  is  necessary  to  reflect  maturely.  11  y  va  du  bon- 
heur,  il  y  va  de  bien  plus,  il  y  va  de  la  gloire.  Do  not  think  that  I 
set  myself  against  the  idea.  I  have  the  best  disposition  in  the  world 
to  be  persuaded  by  you,  but  if  you  fail  to  persuade  me  I  will  tell 
you.’ 

Again,  a  fetv  days  later,  in  a  more  grandiloquent  style  : — 

‘  My  decision  is  made ;  Je  veux  etre  quelquechose  ;  but  I  am  arrived 
at  a  point  where  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  become  a  marchand- 
My  taste  is  pretty  equal  for  letters  and  for  science,  which  is  rare ;  but 
commerce  is  the  one  thing  for  which  I  have  an  invincible  aversion. 
8hall  then  the  despicable  desire  for  gain  induce  me  to  embrace  such  a 
career  ?  Quoi  done  ?  Is  the  mind  of  a  boy,  for  eight  years,  to  be 
perpetually  stimulated  by  grand  examples  to  the  most  noble  and 
generous  sentiments,  especially  that  of  disinterestedness,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  education  is  he  to  be  told  that  all  this  is  only  a  tas  de  betises, 
and  that  he  is  to  be  sent  to  rot  at  a  counter!  With  all  the  paths  of 
life  open  to  me  why  should  I  choose  one  so  wretched  !  Rather  preci¬ 
pices  than  mud !  ’ 

The  bent  of  Jean-Jacques’  mind  was  especially  for  letters, 
and  the  works  by  which  he  subsequently  made  himself  known 
fully  vindicated  the  predilection.  Few  writers,  even  in  that 
country  where  .style  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  literary  reputation, 
have  expressed  purer  sentiments  in  purer  language.  While 
still  at  school  also,  and  liberated  from  the  dread  of  the  counting- 
house,  Jean-Jacques  carried  off  the  principal  prizes,  and 
showed  those  powers  of  thought  which  had  been  equally  in¬ 
herited  and  early  educated.  Under  these  circumstances 
Andre-Marie  soon  transferred  his  paternal  ambition  into  a  le&s 
Bcrdid  channel,  and,  true  to  his  impulsive  nature,  went  almost 
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as  injudiciously  in  an  opposite  direction.  Convinced  now  that 
his  son’s  abilities  lay  in  the  sphere  of  the  imagination,  nothing 
would  content  him  but  that  he  should  write  a  tragedy  !  Jean- 
Jacques  needed  little  prompting.  His  friends  and  school¬ 
fellows,  as  highflown  in  their  ideas  as  himself,  Avere  destined  to 
be  among  the  distinguished  Avriters  of  their  day.  Victor 
Cousin,  Prosper  Merimce,  Morel,  Sautelet — Avith  others  as 
ardent  but  Avith  less  knoAvn  names — Avere  his  chosen  com¬ 
panions.  He  entered  accordingly  upon  life  Avith  the  most 
exalted  sentiments  as  to  its  aims  and  duties.  At  eighteen  he 
writes  to  an  equally  young  friend,  ‘  Oui,  mon  ami,  my  only 
‘  object  is  to  be  useful,  but  useful  in  the  divine  sense  of  the 
‘  term.  Whatever  is  unconnected  Avith  that  aim  I  exclude  from 
‘  my  life.  I  am  determined  neither  to  Avork,  nor  learn,  nor  feel, 
‘  nor  express  anything  that  does  not  point  that  way.’  Two 
more  years  pass,  and  a  reaction  sets  in.  He  reads  Gothe, 
learns  English,  begins  music.  ‘  Anything  to  escape  the 
‘  sorrowful  realities  of  life.  TJhomme  est  ici-has  pour  s'ennvyer 
‘  et  souffrir.' 

Meanwhile  a  tragedy  entitled  ‘  Rosamonde,’  embodying  the 
ardours  and  despairs  that  alternatively  SAvayed  his  imagination, 
was  composed — too  divinely  useful,  hoAvever,  to  be  adapted  to 
the  French  stage;  for  to  Andre-Marie’s  infinite  disappoint¬ 
ment  it  AA’^as  pronounced  ‘  irreprhentable.'  The  young  trage¬ 
dian,  ahvays  steady  in  self-application,  had  the  patience  to 
remodel  it ;  but  Ave  are  not  aAvare  that  ‘  Rosamonde,’  or  a  sub¬ 
sequently  composed  piece,  ever  stood  the  test  of  representa¬ 
tion.  It  served,  hoAveA'er,  as  a  safety-valve  during  a  period  of 
intense  mental  excitement,  Avhen,  as  he  expresses  himself,  ‘  le 
'sentiment  de  malediction  a  ete  sur  moi — autonr  de  moi — en 
‘  moV  This  state  Avas  principally  oAving  to  the  reading  of 
‘Manfred.’  Byron  never  had  a  nobler  victim,  for  the  time, 
to  this  morbid  creation  of  his  genius.  ‘Jamais,  jamais,  de 
‘  ma  vie,  lecture  ne  m'ecrasa  comme  cela.  J'en  sitis  malade.* 
His  imagination  Avas  at  this  boiling  point  Avhen  that  event 
took  place  AA’hich  Avas  destined  to  affect  his  Avhole  life,  and 
which  connects  the  history  of  .lean-Jacques  Avith  that  be¬ 
witching  and  incomprehensible  AA'oman,  Avho,  alike  without 
birth,  fortune  and  talent,  held  her  reign,  lifelong,  undisputed 
and  uninterrupted,  equally  in  the  circles  of  fashion  and 
over  the  hearts  of  men.  Madame  Rccamier,  distinguished 
neither  in  art  or  letters,  nor  in  any  of  the  scandalous  forms 


of  notoriety  too  often  connected  Avith  celebrated  beauties, 
has  yet  a  reputation  Avhich  perpetually  stimulates  curiosity. 
Born  in  the  same  city,  Lyons,  and  in  the  same  year,  1777,  as 
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Julie  Carron,  the  mother  of  Jean- Jacques,  no  two  ‘  carrieres 
*  de  jeune  fille  ’  could  have  been  more  opposite.  The  one  lived 
and  died  like  a  violet  in  the  shade  ;  her  short  and  humble  life 
only  now  brought  to  light  by  the  fame  of  her  husband  and 
son;  the  other,  Juliette  Bernard,  childless  and  virtually  hus¬ 
bandless,  was  transplanted  as  a  mere  child,  in  1789,  from  a 
convent  near  Lyons  to  the  centre  of  Parisian  vice,  frivolity, 
and  peinl;  never  from  that  time  to  pause  in  a  career,  however 
chequered,  almost  public  in  character.  The  figure  of  Madame 
Recamier  is  one  not  easily  drawn  upon  a  canvas.  She  is  said 
to  have  hardly  risen  in  mind  above  the  commonplace ;  but  no 
commonplaces  explain  her.  Two  main  conditions  contributed 
to  make  her  what  she  was.  These  were  the  times  in  which 
her  youth  was  spent,  and  the  country  to  which  she  belonged. 
The  ‘  Terror,’  and  the  depraved  manners  which  accompanied 
it,  led  to  the  detestable  logic  which  is  believed  to  have  united 
her  to  M.  Recamier;  while  the  freedom  of  life  which  French 
society  allows  to  a  married  woman  gave  her  a  scope  and  liberty, 
inevitable  in  her  case,  and  never  more  excusable.  Both  by  her 
position  at  the  side  of  a  man,  holding  the  name  of  her  husband, 
but  supposed  to  be  her  father,  as  well  as  by  the  gift  of  trans¬ 
cendent  beauty,  she  was,  in  a  measure,  set  apart.  That 
beauty  can  now  only  be  gauged  by  the  sensation  it  created,  for 
neither  David’s  picture  nor  Canova’s  bust  account  for  its  extra¬ 
ordinary  reputation ;  but  that  it  was  of  a  nature  ‘  that  would 
‘  make  you  crazy,’  and  did  make  many  miserable,  is  as  certain 
as  evidence  can  make  any  fact.  Still,  Juliette  Rccamier’s 
reputation  is  not  thus  fully  accounted  for.  Her  beauty  did  for 
her  all  that  beauty,  per  se,  can  ever  do.  It  gave  her  an 
immediate  advantage  over  others  of  her  sex,  and  it  made  her 
the  fashion  and  the  rage,  but  it  never,  singly,  could  have  made 
her  what  she  really  became,  an  enduring  power.  For  this 
woman  forms  an  exception  to  the  usual  limit  and  fate  of 
evanescent  personal  charms.  She  was  sure  not  only  to  captivate, 
but  certain  to  retain.  There  was  that  about  her  which  enlisted 
one  half  of  the  creation  in  her  favour  without  rousing  the 
other  half  against  her.  Indeed  she  received  the  homage  and 
affection  of  both  sexes.  At  the  same  time  we  must  preface 
our  brief  analysis  of  the  lady  by  acknowledging  that  it  can  only 
be  made  in  a  F rench  sense.  The  plain  English  for  a  woman 
who  lived  in  the  habitual  receipt  and  encouragement  of  the 
most  ardent  declarations  of  passion  from  several  men  at  once — 
indifferent  whether  married  or  single — might  sound  somewhat 
stern.  Those,  however,  born  and  bred  under  the  social  code 
of  one  country  cannot  be  an-aigned  at  the  bar  of  another. 
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Madame  Recamier’s  position  also  Avas,  even  in  France,  excep¬ 
tional;  in  England  it  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
enchantress  might  have  been  the  product  of  this  country,  but 
not  the  men — noble,  gifted,  and  faithful  as  they  Avere — who 
formed  her  court  and  built  up  her  fame.  With  us,  there  is  little 
doubt,  such  a  career  Avould  have  had  a  different  character,  a 
different  name,  and  a  different  close.  The  great  fact  in  her 
favour,  to  tlie  full  credit  of  Avhich  she  is  entitled,  is  that 
through  all  the  triumphs  Avhich  her  beauty  procured,  her  heart 
survived  unspoiled,  and  her  poAvers  of  sympathy  unblunted.  It 
is  true  this  in  no  Avay  prevented  her  playing  ruthlessly  with 
her  victims,  and  even  delighting  to  stimulate  that  Avhich  she 
never  satisfied.  But  here  her  sex  must  share  the  responsibility. 
Powers  of  fascination  are  not  apt  to  Aveary  Avith  practice,  or 
success  to  pall  Avith  repetition.  Possessing  a  talisman  Avhich  no 
man  resisted,  she  Avould  have  been  super-AA’oman  not  to  have 
exulted  in  its  use.  Elevated  by  her  charms  to  a  kind  of 
soA'creignty,  she  never  doubted  her  right  divine  to  see  all  at  her 
feet.  Passionless  herself,  yet  Avith  an  unquenchable  desire  to 
please,  she  played  a  game  in  which  it  never  troubled  her  that 
she  paid  the  forfeits  in  a  coin  different  to  those  she  received. 
It  Avas  true  she  liked  admirers  to  buzz  about  her,  but  she  did 
not  Avant  them  to  burn  their  Avings.  On  the  contrary,  lovers 
who  Avere  impatient,  or  Avho  rebelled  against  short  commons, 
were  very  inconvenient  to  her.  Not  that  she  released  them 
the  more  for  that ;  all  she  Avished  Avas  to  instruct  them  in  the 
art  of  friendship;  and  her  success,  in  this  respect,  if  that 
could  be  called  friendshij)  Avhich  Avas  a  passionate  and  lifelong 
devotion,  Avas  as  marvellous  as  the  rest  of  her  history.  For 
the  annals  of  fi-iendship,  even  in  France,  have  not  preserved 
anything  more  tender  and  true  than  that  which  ultimately 
bound  her  friends  to  her,  her  to  them,  and  all,  for  her  sake, 
to  eaeh  other.  The  isolation  of  her  position,  the  ‘open  sesame’ 
of  her  beauty,  and  the  high  class  of  French  society  into  Avhich 
circumstances  had  throAvn  her,  gave  her  an  influence  she  was 
ahvays  ready  to  exert,  and  Avhich  she  seems  never  to  have 
abused.  For,  as  the  fittest  complement  to  all  her  attractions, 
she  Avas  pre-eminently  a  fair  Avoman  tcith  discretion.  Thus 
she  became  a  central  figure ;  Avanted,  consulted,  and  trusted, 
as  feAV  reigning  favourites  have  proved  themselves  Avorthy  to 
be.  According  to  Madame  ISIohl,  ‘  there  was  not  an  action  in 
‘  Madame  Rocamier’s  life  that  might  not  give  a  lesson  to  her 
*  sex.’  This,  perhaps,  may  be  interpreted  by  the  fact  that 
on  all  occasions  she  was  essentially  and  invariably  feminine. 
The  whole  scale  of  feminine  practice  Avas  exemplified  by  her ; 
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from  discretion  to  judgment,  from  fortitude  to  heroism.  She 
never  revealed  a  secret,  and  many  a  conspiracy  was  in  her 
keeping.  She  bore  the  loss  of  fortune  with  dignity  ;  and  she 
braved  exile  for  the  sake  of  a  woman  she  loved. 

But  enough  of  this  attempt  at  definitions,  doubly  difficult 
for  an  English  pen  to  draw.  To  this  irresistible  lady,  Jean- 
Jacques  Ampere  was  presented  when  he  was  in  his  twentieth 
and  she  in  her  forty-third  year  ;  a  disparity  one  might  have  sup¬ 
posed  sufficient  to  render  the  one  harmless,  and  the  other  secure. 
But  the  Circe  would  have  smiled  at  such  a  conclusion,  and 
never  stood  more  confessed  in  her  potency  than  on  the  day 
she  received  the  unsus[)ecting  youth.  Ballanche,  his  father’s 
friend,  Avho,  for  years,  had  lost  all  power  of  breaking  through 
the  magnetic  circle  which,  wherever  she  moved,  kept  him  near 
enough  to  see  her  daily — Ballanche,  the  simple,  dreamy, 
ugly  man — ‘the  Mandarin  of  literature,’  as  M.  Mohl  called 
him  —  who  Mas  emphatically  ‘  her  property  ’  —  acted  as  the 
decoy  on  this  occasion.  There,  ushered  suddenly  into  the 
presence  of  the  still  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  time,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  some  of  the  most  ancient  and  illustrious  names 
in  France,  the  young  man  found  himself  in  an  atmosphere  he 
had  never  breathed  before. 

The  form  of  society  which  constitutes  a  French  snlon — 
if  that  term  may  still  be  used  in  the  present  tense — is  one  of 
the  broad  distinctions  between  French  and  English  life.  It  is 
a  thing  not  to  be  made  to  order  by  any  amount  of  rank  or 
wealth  ;  it  is  dependent  for  its  creation  and  support  solely  on 
the  gentle  sex ;  and  it  has  not  the  remotest  relationship  to  that 
uncomfortable  crowd,  spasmodically  summoned,  M'hich  consti¬ 
tutes  the  English  lady’s  ‘at  home.’  Compared  with  that, indeed, 
it  may  be  termed  a  very  domestic  institution,  consisting,  as  it 
mainly  does,  in  bringing  together,  in  an  inexpensive  and  appa¬ 
rently  sj)ontaneoiis  way,  the  same  circle  of  friends  over  and 
over  again.  Nevertheless,  the  conditions  of  the  salon  are  so 
curiously  anti-English  that  thei’e  is  no  form  of  French  dissipa¬ 
tion  we  should  not  be  more  ready  to  imitate.  In  truth  the 
grapes  arc  sour  for  us.  The  salon  has  its  foundations  deep  in 
French  life,  and  in  that  alone.  Every  well-ordered  French  home 
is  in  some  sort  its  cradle.  French  children  are  born  and  bred 
in  an  atmosphere  which,  M-ere  it  only  by  the  careful  and  ready 
practice  of  the  inimitable  language  they  inherit,  educates  them 
for  it.  English  mothers  are  satisfied  with  teaching  their 
children  how  to  speak  ;  French  mothers  instruct  them  how  to 
talk.  The  duties  of  a  French  governess  include  the  careful 
direction  and  manipulation  of  the  incipient  powers  of  neat  and 
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sprightly  chat.  ‘  Un  peu  plus  de  sel,  mes  enfans^  is  no  unusual 
admonition  to  the  little  circle  who  are  endeavouring  to  faire  la 
conversation  out  of  nothing  at  all.  Thus  the  children  are 
trained  in  the  use  of  polite  expressions  and  appropriate  turns  of 
speech ;  damaging,  as  we  think,  to  the  charm  and  simplicity  of 
childhood,  but  also  calculated  to  destroy  that  tyranny  of  mau- 
vaise  honte  which  paralyses  even  such  scanty  vocabulary  as 
our  awkward  boys  and  girls  possess,  and  often  clings  to  them 
through  life.  To  quote  Madame  M*  *  *  (Mohl) :  ‘  Children  in 
‘  France  are  found  fault  with  if  they  do  not  explain  themselves 
‘  Avell,  or  if  they  use  vulgar  expressions;  slang  is  totally  inad- 
*  missible  ;  they  are  much  conversed  with,  and  encouraged  to 
‘  talk.  A  schoolboy  in  England  is  a  very  honest  fellow  and  we 
‘  esteem  him ;  but  if  he  had  been  taught  to  explain  himself  in 
‘  his  mother-tongue,  and  did  not  begin  everything  with  “  I  say, 
‘  “  old  fellow,”  we  should  not  hear  so  many  gentlemen  of  thirty 
‘  years  of  age  hum  and  haw  whenever  they  are  going  to  speak, 
‘  for  conversing  it  cannot  be  called.’ 

But  the  primary  condition  of  the  salon  is  its  leader.  Such 
materials  as  we  have  described,  like  restless  ‘  molecules,’  require 
a  centre  round  which  to  ‘  crystallise.’  And  here  the  Salic  law, 
as  in  most  respects  in  France,  where  the  tact  and  intelligence 
of  women  is  concerned,  is  directly  reversed.  For  the  salon 
ignores  all  male  descent,  and  acknowledges  only  the  female 
line.  Far  even  from  being  an  affair  of  connubial  partnership, 
one  of  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  ancien  regime  was,  that  the 
husband,  if  not  happily  dead,  should  be  either  absent,  or  ‘  nul' 
By  so  much  the  more  were  the  social  qualifications  of  the  lady 
required  to  be  of  the  highest  order.  She  must  either  be  a  wit 
herself,  or  haVe  the  power  to  attract  wits  round  her.  She 
must  have  perfect  knowledge  of  men  and  books,  of  the  last 
epigram,  and  of  the  newest  brochure.  She  must  be  gifted  with 
appreciation  for  distinctions  of  every  kind ;  with  superiority  to 
all  littlenesses  of  pique  or  jealousy ;  with  the  art  ‘de  faire  briller 
‘  les  autres  ;  ’  with  the  tact  to  ‘  niettre  les  ennemis  en  presence,  les 
‘  talents  en  valeur,  et  les  ennuyeux  d  la  porte ;’  and  finally,  she 
must  keep  at  home  every  evening !  No  woman,  therefore, 
without  great  abilities,  great  exertions,  and  great  sacrifices 
ever  formed  a  salon,  or  kept  it  together.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  Miss  Berry,  the  only  lady  who  contrived  to 
hold  a  nightly  assembly  of  this  kind  in  London,  has  been  heard 
to  say,  with  a  sigh,  ‘  People  little  know  the  number  of  small 
‘  three-cornered  notes  my  evenings  cost  me.’ 

Another  distinction  of  a  subtler  kind  between  French  and 
English  society  is  the  opposite  way  in  which  the  two  races 
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view  certain  trials  of  patience.  The  French  detest  ennui\  the 
English  abominate  a  bore ;  each  party  also  has  as  much  indul¬ 
gence  for  his  neighbours  bHe  noire  as  impatience  of  his  own. 
The  one  had  rather  be  bored  than  dull — the  other  had  rather 
be  dull  than  bored.  We  look  upon  quiet  monotony  after  the 
labour  of  the  day  as  domestic  and  proper,  and,  thankful  to  be 
exempt  from  trying  to  make  what  most  of  us  make  so  ill,  never 
suspect  that  in  the  French  sense  we  are  conjugating  the  verb 
s'ennuyer.  They,  meeting  gaily  of  an  evening  to  discharge 
the  pent-up  vivacity  of  the  day,  and  naturally  delighting  to 
practise  that  in  which  they  all  excel,  are  too  content  with 
themselves  and  everybody  else  to  detect  the  large  percentage 
of  what  we  would  think  supreme  bores  among  them.  For  the 
French  salon,  while  the  scene  of  the  greatest  geniality  and 
intelligence  that  the  educated  world  can  ofter,  is  also,  it  must 
be  confessed,  the  natural  refuge  of  many  for  whom  our  imper¬ 
tinent  monosyllable  gives  the  only  definition.  Madame  de 
Stael’s  salon  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  realisation  ever 
known  of  the  power  of  one  woman’s  genius ;  but  for  all  that 
she  had  her  bore.  And  when,  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
first  visit  to  her  in  1815,  the  Abbe  Pradt  caught  the  great 
man  as  he  entered,  and  pinned  him  by  the  button-hole  for 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  the  lady’s  fever  of  impatience  con¬ 
fessed  him  to  be  that  for  which  her  own  rich  repertory  of 
words  had  no  available  term. 

At  the  period  we  are  describing  (1820),  the  salon  life  in 
Paris  had  been  restored  as  far  as  possible  upon  the  traditions 
of  the  ancien  regime ;  coupled  with  such  innovations  as  the  in¬ 
tervening  changes  had  entailed.  The  vulgar  New  had  to  be 
amalgamated  with  the  frivolous  Old ;  upstart  intelligence  with 
stately  dulness ;  the  real  ability  of  whichever  side  brought  to 
mix  amicably  for  the  entertainment  of  all.  Over  such  a 
‘  fusion  ’  Madame  liecamier — herself  a  child  of  the  Revolution, 
and  ever  true  to  its  principles  of  liberty — was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  preside.  At  the  same  time  her  salon,  as  J ean-tJ  acques 
Ampere  stated  just  forty  years  later,*  was  far  from  being  a 
‘  bureau  d'esprit,'  and  if  talents  were  brought  forward  it  was 
more  in  the  service  of  friendship  than  of  intellect. 

To  return  to  this  particular  salon  now  entered.  There  is 
something  serio-comic  in  the  scene  it  conjures  up.  The  God¬ 
dess  in  the  centre,  enveloped  in  clouds  of  diaphanous  muslin, 
and  reclining  on  a  car-like  sofa  of  blue  satin  damask,  termi¬ 
nating  in  a  ‘  col  de  cygne  dore,  a  V  Empire'  The  older  lovers 
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all  worshipping  around — too  malicious  to  warn,  and  too  hope¬ 
less  to  grudge — as  they  watched  the  young  ‘  aspirant  ’  who 
thus  boldly  entered  the  lists.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fresh  incense  and  new  mind  thus  imported  were  grateful  both 
to  the  shrine  and  its  votaries,  and  in  neither  did  young  Jean- 
Jacques  stand  one  whit  behind  his  fellow-adorers.  Meanwhile 
no  time  was  lost  in  training  the  new-comer,  who,  to  do  her 
justice,  she  immediately  recognised  as  a  prize.  He  was  in¬ 
vited  to  her  country  house ;  he  was  included  in  the  magic 
‘  nous  ’  which  designated  her  select  circle  ;  he  was  christened 
‘  Edouard^  as  a  more  euphonious  appellation  than  that  he  had 
derived  from  his  mui'dered  grandfather ;  he  was  alternately 
petted  as  a  lad  and  tortured  as  a  man.  His  letters  to  the  lady, 
which  have  escaped  the  usual  and  desirable  fate  of  most  youth¬ 
ful  follies  in  that  shape,  are  a  record  of  a  passion  the  most 
absurd  and  misplaced  that  was  ever  fanned,  and  yet  too  manly 
and  earnest  for  mere  derision.  In  these  he  does  not  venture 
beyond  the  apostrophe  Madame !  though  his  feelings  show 
small  trace  of  restraint  in  other  respects.  The  young  man 
was  difficult  to  break  in.  It  was  long  before  he  could  be 
brought  to  comprehend  that  those  who  sighed  like  himself 
were  not  his  rivals,  but  his  very  excellent  friends.  He  even 
forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  show  jealousy  and  dislike.  Of  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  especially,  he  was  jealous,  and  with  good 
reason ;  and  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  especially,  he  disliked,  and, 
as  those  w'ho  knew  that  celebrated  man  w'ould  again  say,  with 
good  reason  too.  He  persisted  also  in  pleading  that  none  of 
them  loved  her  as  he  did.  ‘  Moi,  qui  vous  aime  comme  on  ne 
*  vous  a  jamais  aimee\  vous,  qu'on  a  tant  aimee'  He  endures 
his  existence,  he  says,  every  day  but  to  reach  the  hour  which 
admits  him  to  the  Abbaye-aux-I3ois  (her  residence),  and  yet 
he  turns  restive  at  the  conditions  he  finds  there.  The  trial  of 
being  ‘  chez  vous  sans  Hre  avec  vous  ’  is  more  than  he  can  bear. 

‘  I  cannot  accustom  myself  to  place  our  rapport — a  rapport  so 
intense,  so  mournlul,  so  unique  to  me — at  the  mercy  of  the  bavardage 
de  votre  interieur,  with  which  I  have  nothing  in  common.  You  know 
1  do  justice  to  those  who  compose  your  salon,  but  why  should  I — 
because  I  have  a  passionate  attsichment  to  you — be  obliged  to  form  an 
integral  part  in  the  existence  of  Madame  this,  or  Monsieur  that  ?  Why 
should  all  this  be  mixed  up  together,  and  not  each  have  their  separate 
opportunity  ?  Kather  one  quarter  of  an  hour  certain,  and  entirely  to 
myself  with  you,  than  eight  hours  a  day  used  up  in  waiting,  and 
hoping,  and  catching  peeps  of  you ;  in  chattering  about  Dante  or  any¬ 
thing  else ;  when  you  are  there — you,  to  whom  I  have  so  much  to  say ! 
— you,  who  are  all  in  all  to  me  !  Once  for  all,  this  mode  of  existence 
kills  me.’ 
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This  kind  of  rebellion  was  quite  hors  de  regie,  and  Bal- 
lanche,  ever  the  meekest  and  best  behaved  of  the  party,  gently 
reproves  him:  ‘  Mon  ami!  certaines  de  vos  idees  m'attristent : 

‘  il  faut  etre  raisonnahle.'  Still  Jean- Jacques  plunged  deeper 
and  deeper ;  ever  sustained  by  homoeopathic  doses  pf  encou¬ 
ragement — by  a  tender  look,  a  slight  caress,  or  even  very 
occasionally  by  a  ‘  petit  billet  delicieux'  Of  these  last,  which 
must  have  been  compositions  of  consummate  art,  none  appear ; 
and  as  a  rule  the  lady  was  far  too  discreet  often  to  put  pen  to 
paper.  Once  even  the  sudden  administration  of  a  strong  tonic 
— for  what  capricious  purpose  it  is  impossible  to  guess — seems 
to  have  completely  turned  his  head.  The  traces  of  this  state 
are  too  delirious  for  any  serious  diagnosis,  but  the  reader  is 
permitted  to  conclude  that  the  possibility  of  a  divorce  from  M. 
R4camier,  with  which,  nearly  twenty  years  before,  the  lady 
had  dazzled  the  imagination  of  Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia, 
was  also  offered,  though  only  in  a  momentary  and  tantalising 
glimpse,  to  the  man  young  enough  to  have  been  her  son. 

Madame  Recamier  never  had  an  Englishman  in  her  toils, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  a  life-long  friendship  would  in 
that  case  have  ensued.  Still,  viewing  the  fact  that  Jean- 
Jacques’  passion  subsided  into  a  respectful  and  filial  devotion 
such  as  few  women  have  received,  some  justice  must  be  done 
to  the  compensations  she  procured  him.  The  society  he  met 
under  her  auspices  Avas  Avhat  no  other  salon  could  have  given 
him.  Besides  the  lovers  en  litre — the  Dukes  Matthieu  and 
Laval  de  Montmorency,  the  Vicomte  de  Chateaubriand,  and  the 
unfailing  Ballanche— the  elite  of  the  literary  and  political 
world  in  Paris,  never  more  rich  in  talent  of  every  kind,  Avere 
sure  to  be  found  at  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois.  Most  of  them,  as 
it  has  been  said,  biding  their  time  as  a  kind  of  reserve  force, 
and  ready  at  any  moment  to  spring  forAvard  on  active  service. 
To  her  interest  also  Avith  Duke  Laval  de  Montmorency,  then 
French  ambassador  at  the  Papal  Court,  he  oAved  his  first 
AA’inter  in  Rome,  Avhere  she  Avent  (1822-3)  to  divert  the  only 
passion  that  ever  disturbed  her  peace — that  for  Chateaubriand 
— and  Jean-Jacques(andof  course  Ballanche),  for  any  reason 
that  kept  him  at  her  side.  There,  though  still  engaged  in 
dramatic  and  |)oetic  eftbrts,  the  first  idea  of  that  ‘  Histoire 
‘  Romaine  a  Rome  ’  Avas  suggested,  Avhich  in  after  years  drew 
him  winter  after  Avinter  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  Avhich  in  tAvo 
forms  constitutes  his  most  important  Avork.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  in  the  manly  effort  to  conquer  the  j)asslon  Avhich 
consumed  him,  and  to  retrieve  the  bitterly-oAvned  sense  of  a 
youth  sacrificed  to  it,  he  threAv  himself  into  a  scheme  of  study 
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which  finally  bore  him  a  brilliant  harvest.  This  scheme,  ‘the 
‘  finest  thing  in  the  w’orld,  and  an  infallible  means  for  arriving 
‘  at  almost  universal  knowledge,  is  simply  to  note  the  most 
‘  important  points  in  every  book  I  read — to  concentrate  my 
‘  attention  on  them — to  impress  them  on  my  memory,  and  to 
‘  try  and  forget  all  the  rest.  With  the  additional  condition  of 
‘  only  reading  what  is  best  on  every  subject  and  in  every  lan- 
‘  guage.’  He  adds,  ‘  I  am  busy  with  Chinese,  Hebrew,  his- 
‘  tory,  poetry,  mathematics,  physics;  n'etes  vovs  pas  contenteV 

For  all  this,  the  spell  which  was  at  once  his  happiness  and 
his  despair  proved  too  strong  for  such  a  recipe,  and  urged  by 
‘other  complications,’  Jean-, Jacques  fairly  slipped  his  anchors 
and  left  Paris,  ostensibly  for  Lyons,  but  with  far  more  distant 
intentions.  These  other  complications  arose  on  the  part  of 
Andre-Marie.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  these  agita¬ 
tions  had  escaped  the  observation  of  the  most  tender  of  fathers. 
W  e  catch  signs  in  his  letters  of  the  distress  which  the  young 
man’s  infatuation  caused  him ;  but  for  which,  strange  to  say, 
forgetting  all  his  own  sad  experience,  the  worthy  man  had  but 
one  remedy  to  urge — namely,  the  speedy  choice  of  a  wife !  In 
his  simplicity  he  had  even  taken  steps,  in  true  French  fashion, 
rather  compromising  to  his  son,  and  dreamed  of  no  greater 
felicity  than,  firstly,  to  see  him  married  to  a  certain  Mademoi¬ 
selle  Clementine,  daughter  of  Cuvier ;  and,  secondly,  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  dramatic  line.  Under  all  these  circumstances, 
it  was  time  for  poor  Jean-Jacques  to  seek  safety  in  absence. 
He  knew  better  than  to  hope  for  cure  from  a  mariage  de  con¬ 
venances  ;  while  his  dramatic  flights,  under  cover  of  Avhich  he 
had  of  late  yearp  indulged  the  expression  of  his  passion,  had 
lost  all  attraction  for  him. 

‘  It  is  my  wish,’  he  writes  to  Madame  Recainier,  ‘  to  break  definitively 
with  the  poetic  career — by  way  of  profession ;  to  quit  that  miserable 
class  of  petty  tragic  authors — played  or  unplayed — into  which  I  have 
been  led ;  and  to  endeavour  to  take  a  place  in  the  rising  school, 
historical,  philosophical,  and  literary,  of  the  day.  I  shall  pass  the 
winter,  therefore,  in  learning  German  and  Germany.  In  the  spring  I 
shall  go  from  town  to  town,  getting  acquainted  with  men  and  libraries ; 
and,  after  this  period  of  self-test  and  austere  study,  fortified  with  the 
conscience  and  habit  of  my  purpose,  I  shall  come  back  to  you  with  my 
head,  I  hope,  clear  from  phantoms,  and  my  heart  full  of  that  real 
attaclmient  in  which  you  believe.  And  then,  happen  what  may,  there 
will  be  always  two  persons  inseparable  from  my  life,  my  father  and 
you.’ 

The  purpose  here  alluded  to  was  that  of  a  grand  tvork, 
‘  L’Histoire  de  toutes  les  Litteratures,’  never  executed  as  a 
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whole ;  though  his  ‘  Histoire  de  la  Poesie ;  ’  ‘  Esquisses  du 
‘  Nord;’  ‘  Litterature  Danoise,  Alleinande,  Slave,  Boheraienne, 
‘  et  Scandinave,’  suffice  to  show  the  universality  of  knowledge 
he  brought  to  the  subject. 

We  must  forbear  following  him  to  Bonn,  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Schlegel  and  Niebuhr,  and  expresses  himself 
as  ‘  appalled  at  the  extent  of  knowledge  thought  indispensable 
‘  in  this  country,  with  which  we  dispense  in  France.’  It  was 
during  these  eighteen  months’  stay  in  Germany  that  young 
Ampere,  by  severe  study,  qualified  himself  to  take  his  place 
in  that  rising  school  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and  which  during 
the  next  quarter  ol  a  century  presented  a  galaxy  of  intellect 
and  learning  in  all  forms  never  before  united  in  France,  and 
not  soon  to  be  hoped  for  there  again !  also,  it  may  be  added, 
more  than  comparable  with  the  Germany  of  the  same  time. 
Such  men  as  Thiers,  Mignet,  Guizot,  Leonce  de  Lavergne, 
Thierry,  Sainte  Beuve,  Victor  Cousin,  Barthelemy  de  St. 
Hilaire,  Merimce,  Gustave  de  Beaumont,  Montalembert, 
Lacordaire,  and  especially  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  may  be 
enumerated — all  of  them  finally  destined  to  occupy  with  both 
the  Amperes  the  benches  of  the  French  Institute,  and  most  of 
them  bound  to  each  other  by  ties  of  friendship  first  contracted 
in  the  evening  gatherings  of  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois.  And  of 
all  these  ties  there  was  none  so  warm  as  that  which  united 
Jean- Jacques  and  Alexis  de  Tocqueville — friends  par  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  highest  French  sense.  If  Am])ere’s  attachment  to 
Madame  Recamier — on  which  we  have  dwelt  the  more,  as, 
until  the  publication  of  these  two  volumes,  it  was  compara¬ 
tively  unknown — constitutes  the  first  episode  of  importance  in 
his  life,  his  friendship  for  Tocqueville  may  be  deemed  the 
second.  In  every  interval  of  travel,  and  no  Frenchman  ever 
travelled  so  widely  as  he,  having,  as  his  friend  expressed  him¬ 
self,  ‘  Vhumeur  voyageuse  de  thirondelle'  he  was  sure  to  be 
found  returned  to  that  nest  in  the  Chateau  de  Tocqueville, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  ‘  la  chamhre  d' Ampere.^  Toc¬ 
queville,  on  his  part,  as  many  still  living  can  testify,  never 
wearied  of  dwelling  on  the  charm  which  Ampere’s  society  had 
for  him ;  and  naively  writes  that  visitors  were  wont  to  start 
‘  le  chapitre  d' Ampere,'  in  order  to  set  him  talking,  ‘  as  a  clever 
‘  causeur  will  lead  his  neighbour  to  speak  of  himself  in  order 
‘  to  put  him  “  en  train."  ’  There  were  plenty  of  reasons,  in 
their  mutual  studies  and  differing  temperaments — Tocque¬ 
ville  often  anxious  and  desponding.  Ampere  ever  cheeiTul 
and  equal — to  bring  them  together ;  but  reasons  were  super- 
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fliious.  The  root  of  the  matter  lay  with  them,  as  with  Boetius 
and  Montaigne — they  loved  each  other  because  the  one  was 
Tocqueville  and  the  other  Ampere.  The  nervous  historian 
even  trusted  the  soundness  of  his  friend’s  literary  judgment  as 
much  as  that  of  his  heart.  The  sheets  of  the  ‘  Democratie  ’ 
\inderwent  Ampere’s  revision  before  going  to  press ;  and  one 
of  the  four  first  copies,  as  Tocqueville  expresses  himself, 

‘  av(mt  la  lettre,’  was  reserved  ‘  pour  V  amitie.'  ‘You  under- 
‘  stand  that  under  that  title  it  can  only  go  straight  to  your 
‘  address.  Accept  it,  I  beg,  not  for  the  book’s  sake  (you 
‘  know  that  by  heart  already),  but  as  the  pledge  of  a  tender 
‘  affection.’ 

The  allusion  to  the  politics  of  the  day  are  not  frequent  in 
these  letters,  though  when  they  occur  they  are  of  no  small 
significance.  The  three  days’  revolution  of  July  1830  found 
Madame  Rccamier  and  Jean- Jacques  together  at  Dieppe. 
But  neither  of  them  were  of  a  sort  to  continue  in  safety  while 
friends  were  in  danger.  The  lady  accordingly  returned  imme¬ 
diately  to  Paris,  and  was  escorted  by  Jean- Jacques  in  a  walk 
both  of  difficulty  and  peril  over  the  barricades,  from  the  chapel 
St.  Denis  to  her  own  home.  The  fidelity  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand 
to  Charles  Dix,  and  his  retirement  from  all  political  activity, 
is  one  of  the  few  events  recorded.  This  act  helped  to  give 
Ampere  a  juster  measure  of  that  distinguished  man,  who  was 
truly  great  in  great  things,  though  infinitely  disagreeable  in 
small  ones ;  and  in  concert  with  other  young  members  of  la 
\eune  France,  he  addresses  the  ex-minister  a  letter,  earnestly 
entreating  his  return.  Chateaubriand’s  answer  is  remarkable. 
He  fears  that  Liberty  is  not  a  plant  that  can  grow  in  French 
soil.  ‘  VEgalite,  our  national  passion,  is  a  magnificent  idea  in 
‘  grejit  hearts ;  but  in  narrow  minds  it  simply  means  envy,  and 
‘  in  the  mob,  murders  and  disorders.’  Again,  a  conversation 
Jean- Jacques  held  with  M.  La  Fayette  preserves  these  words 
of  no  common  foresight  at  that  period,  ‘  What  I  fear  most  is 
‘  Bonapartism,  for  that  is  the  only  thing  that  will  favour  des- 
‘  potism.’  And  to  look  eighteen  years  forwarder  still,  when 
the  spectre  was  at  hand,  Jean- Jacques  thus  writes  from  Dijon, 
June  1848 : — 

‘  It  is  impossible  for  me  at  this  distance  to  comprehend  what  is  doing 
in  Paris.  One  thing  only  is  clear,  which  is  that  the  revolution  of 
February  has  miscarried.  The  Assembly  does  nothing,  wills  nothing, 
is  capable  of  nothing.  The  same  kind  of  thing  is  going  on  in  Ger¬ 
many  ...  It  is  evident  that  we  are  to  be  made  over  to  a  pretender  of 
some  sort.  Order  having  been  re-established,  and  without  the  e.xcuse 
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of  material  disorder,  we  are  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  a  Dictatorship. 

It  is  said  that  Madame  Salvage’s  young  man  *  (Louis  Napoleon)  has 
the  chance  of  the  moment.  But,  is  the  llepublic  to  merge  into  this 
parody  of  V Empire  1  What  a  caricature  of  the  past  that  would  be.  I 
hope  Thiers  is  not  in  it.  I  would  rather  he  were  President  himself, 
he  or  another.  But  to  return  to  princes  when  they  are  no  longer 
principles,  to  bring  about  a  restoration  of  illegitimacy  and  usurpation, 
c'est  vraiment  par  trap  reculer,' 

A  name  coeval  with  Jean- Jacques  Ampere’s  in  French  esti¬ 
mation,  and  better  kno^vn  to  fame  and  friendship  in  England 
— that  of  M.  Mohl,  the  great  Orientalist — often  occurs  in 
these  pages.  The  sturdy  young  Wirtemberger,  and  the  mer¬ 
curial  Lyonese,  each  the  archest  type  of  his  race,  made  early 
acquaintance  under  the  roof  of  M.  Cuvier.  With  endleks 
tastes  in  common,  that  of  the  study  of  Chinese  first  drew  them 
together.  As  with  Tocqueville,  their  very  differences  were 
provocative  of  friendship.  The  one  judicial,  cynical,  and  sys¬ 
tematic — the  other  impulsive,  genial,  and  erratic ;  each  whetted 
his  appetite  for  knowledge  on  the  mind  of  the  other.  The 
relish  for  each  other’s  contrasting  natures — ever  a  fertile  source 
of  mutual  satire  and  epigram — even  led  to  their  keeping  house 
together.  This  took  place  very  successfully  for  some  years  in 
the  Rue  du  Bac,  before  M.  Mohl’s  marriage  ;  he,  wisely,  under¬ 
taking  the  charge’of  the  menage  and  the  audit  of  the  accounts. 
There  is  perhaps  no  omission  in  this  correspondence  more  to 
be  regretted  than  that  of  M.  Mohl’s  letters — (unless  it  be  that 
of  Madame  Mohl’s),  which  the  amiable  editress  in  vain  soli¬ 
cited  permission  to  include.  The  two  that  have  escaped  the 
Interdict  are  singularly  calculated  to  sharpen  the  appetite  for 
more. 

But  we  must  return  to  one,  never  forgotten  or  neglected  by 
his  son.  The  health  of  Marie- Andre  had  already  compelled 
him,  accompanied  by  Jean- Jacques,  to  spend  a  winter  in  the 
south  of  France.  Neither  of  their  geniuses,  as  a  friend  re¬ 
marks,  understood  how  to  combine  two  ideas  concerning  ‘  la 
‘  plus  innocente  speculation  (f  argent.'  How  to  provide  funds  for 
that  necessary  absence  is  dwelt  on  with  infinite  zest  by  Jean- 
Jacques,  who  owns  to  having  sown  his  own  small  fortune  in¬ 
herited  from  his  mother  *  d'un  bout  de  F Europe  a  Fautre.'  But  * 
‘  le  Dieu  des  ivrognes  et  des  distraits'  according  to  Toc¬ 
queville,  watches  over  both,  and  the  chair  of  Scandinavian 
poetry  at  Marseilles,  for  exactly  the  three  months  required, 
falls  most  opportunely  to  Jean- Jacques’  lot.  A  few  years 

*  Madame  Salvage  was  companion  to  Queen  Hortense,  and  ardent 
partisan  of  Prince  Louis  Napoleon. 
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later  (1836)  the  same  necessity  for  a  milder  climate  recurred, 
and  Marie- Andre,  this  time  alone,  repaired  again  to  Marseilles. 
Jean -Jacques  was  to  follow ;  but  the  end  was  nearer  than  was 
supposed.  There  was  but  time  for  a  last  letter  of  paternal 
tenderness,  when  the  great  physiologist,  and  the  guileless, 
loving  man,  departed  from  this  scene.  He  was  buried  at  Mar¬ 
seilles  with  every  sign  of  honour  and  affection  ;  and  in  lieu  of 
a  Latin  inscription,  or  pompous  French  panegyric,  these  words 
of  pure  truth  alone,  from  the  depth  of  his  son’s  heart,  were 
engraved  on  his  tomb  :  ‘  11  fat  uussi  bon,  aussi  simple,  que 
‘  qraiuV 

The  name  of  Andre-Marie  Ampere  needs  no  further  tribute 
in  these  pages.  It  has  taken  its  jdace  among  its  few  illus¬ 
trious  compeers,  and  Avas  heard  still  in  living  accents  in  the 
late  address  of  M.  Dumas,  on  the  part  of  the  French  Academy, 
over  the  remains  of  the  lamented  Sir  Charles  Wheatstone. 
But  one  phase  of  his  genius  has  been  beyond  the  poAver  of  his 
Avorks  or  of  his  letters  to  preserve ;  namely,  the  marvellous 
range  and  poAver  of  his  elo(iuence,  Avhen  invoked  ou  a  subject 
congenial  to  him.  Andre-Marie  Avas  no  glutton  for  talk  in 
general  society.  He  never  claimed,  like  Humboldt,  the  lion’s 
share  in  conversation ;  but  Avhen  Avith  a  few  congenial  friends, 
or  Avith  his  son  alone,  he  aa’ouUI  open  the  vast  storehouse  ot 
his  knoAvledgc,  and  pour  forth  a  stream  of  ncAv  ideas,  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  combinations,  till  the  hearers  remained  spell-bound. 
Walking  once,  in  1830,  on  the  road  to  Polemieux,  with  Lyonese 
friends,  one  of  them  suggested  that  he  should  give  them  an 
idea  of  Cuviei-’s  discov’eries.  Accordingly  there  ensued  a  lec¬ 
ture  on  Pala3ontology,  Avhich  neither  the  Avalk,  nor  the  dinner^ 
nor  the  drive  back  to  Lyons  interrupted ;  and  Avhich  only  broke 
off  at  a  particular  point  in  Lyons  Avhere  he  set  doAvn  his 
friends,  ‘  all  overpoAvered  Avith  the  extent  and  beauty  of  Avhat 
‘  they  had  heard  and  learned ;  having  had  no  conception  of 
‘  the  force  of  such  a  brain,  or  the  poetic  Avealth  of  such  an 
‘  imagination.’  His  son  also  describes  hoAv  on  his  first  journey 
for  health  to  the  South,  propped  up  by  pilloAvs  in  the  carriage, 
and  cautioned  not  to  fatigue  the  vocal  organs,  he  Avould  en¬ 
chant  him  for  hours  together  Avith  a  dissertation  on  the  classi¬ 
fication  of  the  sciences,  till,  as  he  pithily  remarks,  ‘  my  anxiety 
‘  and  my  admiration  Avere  equally  Avithout  bounds.’ 

In  editing  the  posthumous  Avorks  of  his  father,  in  a  page  of 
introduction  to  the  ‘  Philosophic,’  Jean- Jacques  relates  that 
Andre-Marie  was  Avont  to  dAvell  on  three  things  Avhich  had 
made  the  deepest  impression  on  his  youth ;  namely,  his  first 
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communion,  celebrated  with  an  intensity  of  devotion  which 
never  left  him  during  life ;  the  ‘  filoge  ’  of  Descartes  by 
Thomas,  which  first  kindled  his  ardour  for  science ;  and  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille,  which,  heard  from  afar,  sounded  only 
like  the  explosion  of  liberty,  and  decided  the  political  bias  of 
his  life.  ‘  Four  and  twenty  years  after  that,’  Jean- Jacques 
Avould  say,  ‘  in  the  sombre  latter  days  of  the  Empire,  I  remem- 
‘  ber  as  a  boy — walking  with  him  in  the  streets  of  Paris — the 
‘  accent  with  which  he  would  inveigh  against  the  tyranny, 
*  which  lay,  as  he  said,  like  a  weight  on  his  breast.’ 

The  death  of  his  father  left  Jean- Jacques  virtually  without 
any  family  ties,  and  yet  with  heavy  responsibilities.  The 
income  of  the  great  physicist  died  with  him,  but  not  so  the 
charges  he  had  undertaken.  His  daughter  Albine  had  made 
an  unhappy  marriage — perhaps  one  of  good  Andre-Marie’s 
own  arranging  ;  her  husband’s  vices  had  brought  him  into  a 
madhouse,  and  her  own  reason  had  given  way  under  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  sorrow,  .lean- Jacques  had  to  provide  for  both ;  and 
also  for  a  vaurien  cousin  who  had  preyed  on  the  father’s  kind¬ 
ness,  and  preyed  on  that  of  the  son  to  the  last.  Jean- Jacques’ 
means  Avere  principally  derived  from  the  Professorshij)  of  the 
History  of  French  Literature  at  the  ‘  College  de  France,’  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed  by  M.  Guizot  in  1833.  His 
merits  were  now  further  and  most  opportunely  recognised  by 
the  adjudgment  to  him  of  ‘  le  prix  Gobert,’  one  of  the  numerous 
‘  purses,’  or  foundations  held  by  the  Institute,  and  awarded  to 
special  literary  claims.  These  occupations  and  distinctions,  far 
from  repressing  rather  incited  that  restless  ardour  for  travel 
which  characterised  Ampere.  The  same  principle  that  made 
hun  study  the  Roman  history  at  Rome,  he  applied  in  Avorking 
at  Greek  poetry  in  Greece;  in  studying  Egyptian  hieroglyphics 
in  Egypt ;  and  these  and  every  other  ancient  science  in  the 
libraries  and  museums  of  Italy.  The  Egyptian  journey,  in 
which  he  exposed  himself  as  recklessly  to  the  dangers  of  the 
climate  as  if  he  had  been  born  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
left  his  health  so  shattered  as  to  entail  many  mouths  of  confine¬ 
ment  on  his  return  to  Paris. 

Meanwhile,  though  surrounded  with  friends,  courted  by  men 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  and  by  women  of  the  highest  rank 
and  charm,  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois  remained  ’nis  one  polar  star. 
The  longer  she  lived  the  more  did  Madame  Rccamier  succeed  in 
uniting  her  friends — whatever  their  dissimilarities  or  prejudices 
— and  the  fewer  these  became  the  closer  was  the  union.  The 
hated  Chateaubriand  had  turned  into  a  paternal  friend  and 
mentor,  whose  letters  to  Ampere  Avhen  on  his  travels,  giving 
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him  tidings  of  the  lady  ‘  par  qui  nous  existons  encore^  are  some 
of  the  choicest  morsels  of  this  collection.  It  was  time  for  the 
youngest  of  the  band  to  return,  and  open  his  stores  of  inte¬ 
rest,  with  the  sprightliness  and  vivacity  peculiar  to  himself,  for 
the  benefit  of  those  on  whom  age  and  infirmities  were  now 
weighing.  Never  was  the  romance  of  friendship — its  pathos  and 
beauty — so  realised  as  in  this  narrowing  circle.  Madame  de 
Recaniier  was  blind;  M.  de  Chateaubriand  lame, and  failing  in 
mind ;  and  Ballanche,  the  type  of  iinexacting  fidelity — who,  if 
not  lodged  in  the  same  house  with  the  mistress  of  his  heart,  was 
sure  to  be  in  the  house  opposite — had  been  carried  off  by  sudden 
illness,  holding  in  his  the  hand  he  loved  best,  and  his  last  words 
pointing  to  the  union  beyond.  The  charge  of  the  two  aged 
friends  now  devolved  almost’ entirely  on  Jean-Jacques.  No 
son  could  have  better  fulfilled  these  duties — few'  real  sons  fulfil 
them  so  well.  Every  morning  a  note  from  him  inquired  how 
Madame  Recamier  had  passed  the  night — every  afternoon  he 
came  to  escort  her  from  the  Abbaye-aux-Bois  to  No.  120  Rue 
du  Bac,  where  Chjiteaubriand  lived.  There  in  the  lonely  room, 
between  the  blind  woman  and  the  paralysed  man.  Ampere 
would  sit  for  hours,  drawing  inexhaustibly  upon  his  mind  and 
memory  for  their  entertainment;  or  submitting  to  them  the 
sketch  he  was  compiling  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  never- 
forgotten  Ballanche :  sure  of  giving  pleasure  to  the  one,  if  by 
any  means  he  could  interest  the  declining  powers  of  the  other. 
In  July  1848,  as  our  editress  expresses  herself,  ‘  M.  Chateau- 
‘  hriand  acheva  de  mourir.’’  Jean-Jacques,  as  representative 
both  of  Madame  Recamier  and  the  French  Academy,  presided 
at  the  solemn  and  picturesque  occasion,  when,  with  all  the 
pomp  of  the  Roman  ceremonial,  the  ^wbains  of  the  illustrious 
writer  were  deposited,  by  his  expressed  wish,  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rock  on  the  coast  of  St.  Malo,  his  native  place.  On  his  return 
to  Parrs— redoubling  his  tender  care  of  one  who,  as  she  owned, 
only  held  ‘  a  la  vie  du  coeur  ’  by  him — he  accepted  the  Libra- 
rianship  of  ‘  la  Bibliotheque  Mazarin  ’  at  the  Institute,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  her. 

But  we  must  close  this  touching  and  unique  chapter.  Madame 
Recamier  died  of  cholera  in  May  1849.  Jean-Jacques  says 
little  for  himself  at  this  time,  but  the  letters  from  friends  of 
all  kinds  show  the  respect  with  which  this  now  broken  tie  had 
been  viewed.  M.  Thiers  writes  :  ‘  I  sympathise  strongly  with 
‘  your  sorrow,  which  must  be  profound.  Car  je  sais  que  Ma- 
‘  dame  Recamier  etait  pour  vous  toute  votre  famille.  At  our 
‘  age  these  griefs  are  bitter.  There  is  no  longer  that  infinite 
‘  future  before  us  in  which  we  place  so  many  things  when  we 
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‘  are  yoiiug.  But  let  us  do  like  good  soldiers,  who  close  their 
‘  ranks  the  more  as  each  comrade  falls.’ 

Jean- Jacques  did  press  closer  to  his  comrades  after  a  time; 
but  at  first  he  fled  from  Paris  and  them.  He  went  to  Spain ; 
he  came  to  England ;  he  crossed  to  America,  and  traversed  the 
great  continent  from  north  to  south,  and  he  worked  as  those 
work  who  have  little  else  left  to  do. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  literary  labours  by  which 
he  is  know'n,  and  which  are  all  that  heart,  ability,  industry,  and 
ardour  could  produce  from  one  of  whom  Alexis  de  Tocqueville 
said  that  he  had  the  rare  privilege  of  taking  interest  in  all 
things,  and  of  regarding  with  equal  curiosity,  ‘  tontot  litteraire, 

‘  tantot  savante,  tout  ce  qui  vient  de  Vhomnte.'  To  this  faculty  is 
owing  the  multifariousncss  of  what  he  undertook.  Histories, 
romances,  i)lays,  travels,  biographies,  poetry,  journalism — the 
lightest  sallies  of  epigrammatic  wit,  the  driest  researches  of 
archaeology — nothing  came  amiss  to  one  who  was  as  universal  in 
knowledge  as  cosmopolitan  in  interest.  And  all  Avas  thrown  off 
Avith  the  same  genial  ease  Avhich  made  him  the  man  most  valued 
as  a  correspondent,  most  fascinating  in  a  most  sought 

in  society.  Ilis  facility  of  composition  Avas  almost  unexampled 
in  the  annals  of  authorship,  and  the  more  so  as  combined  Avith 
habits  of  thoroughness  in  all  he  undertook.  He  Avrote  a  chap¬ 
ter  of  a  novel  in  a  night — he  versified  an  ai’ticle  on  Toeque- 
ville’s  Avork  Avhich  he  had  not  time  to  Avrite  in  prose.  His  six 
volumes  of  Roman  history,  Avhile  presenting  a  mine  of  knoAv- 
ledge  from  Avhich  hand-book  makers  Avill  ever  dig,  have  a  Aoav 
of  style  seldom  combined,  except  in  the  highest  names,  Avith 
the  same  depth  of  erudition.  These,  and  his  careful  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  history  of  various  literatures,  Avill  live,  while  the 
repute  of  his  lighter  works,  the  chief  charm  of  Avhich  consisted 
in  their  being  so  like  his  OAvn  conversation,  is  already  passing 
away  Avith  the  contemporaries  Avho  enjoyed  them.  Toeque- 
A'ille’s  eulogy  to  the  Comte  de  Circourt  on  the  charm  of  Am¬ 
pere’s  society  is  significant :  ‘  I.e  luohidre  merite  de  cet  auteur 
‘  la  est  celui  cCecrire.' 

Here  the  attempt  to  describe  the  career  and  character  of  this 
remarkable  man  must  come  to  an  end.  The  Penates  of  friendly  ^ 
hearths  Avhich  he  had  Avorshipped  all  his  life  never  forsook  him.  * 
Madame  Recamier  Avas  dead,  and  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  folloAved 
ten  years  later;  but  the  sympathies  and  consolations  of  friend¬ 
ship,  Avhich  Avere  to  him  as  the  breath  of  life,  Averc  still  rencAved. 
We  have  instanced  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  Juliette,  and 
his  affection  for  the  great  historian,  as  the  first  and  second  epoclis 
of  his  life.  A  third  epoch  and  a  third  groiq)  of  friends  Avere 
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granted  to  him  in  the  family  of  the  gifted  and  amiable  editress 
of  these  volumes.  The  follies  of  youth  and  the  ambitions  of 
niaturer  age  were  now  over,  and  what  the  intimacy  of  this 
exemplary  home  circle  supplied  him  with,  was  best  suited  for 
one  nearing  the  end  of  life’s  pilgrimage.  The  lingering  illness, 
the  piety,  and  the  death  of  M.  and  Mdme.  Cheuvreux’s  only 
child  and  daughter,  ‘  allured  to  brighter  worlds  and  led  the 
‘  way  ;  ’  and  this  cha])ter,  on  which  we  can  only  thus  passingly 
touch,  is  so  far  of  a  higher  order  of  interest  as  the  joys  and 
sorrows  in  Avhich  he  now  took  part  were  of  a  purer  and  more 
sacred  kind.  It  is  no  slight  tribute  to  Madame  Cheuvreux — and 
it  is  one  she  will  most  appreciate — to  say  that,  as  the  generous 
heart  of  Jean-Jacques  Ampere  cared  for  those  he  loved,  equally 
during  life  and  after  death,  so  her  kindred  heart  in  both  senses 
has  cared  for  him.  He  died  at  Pau,  March  1864,  under  his 
friends’  roof,  bequeathing  to  Madame  Cheuvreux  those  family 
records  of  three  generations  which  she  has  turned  to  such  pious 
account.  And  it  may  be  added  that  in  so  doing  she  has  given 
to  the  world  a  work  which,  more  than  any  other  Ave  know, 
proves  that  France  is  the  Paradise  of  Friendship. 
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2.  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Marriage,  1617—1623.  A 
Chapter  of  English  History.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gar¬ 
diner.  In  two  volumes.  London:  1869. 

3.  A  History  of  England  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Charles  L,  1624-i628.  By  Samuel  Rawson  Gardiner. 
In  two  volumes.  London:  1875. 

\pi.  Gardiner's  six  volumes  under  their  various  titles  pre- 
sent  us  with  a  history  of  England  from  the  accession  of 
James  I.  in  1603  to  the  death  of  Buckingham  in  1628.  If  we 
have  not  noticed  these  books  before,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
Ave  have  failed  to  appreciate  their  great  merits.  They  all  alike 
bring  a  large  amount  of  neAV  information  to  bear  upon  a  period 
investigated  by  many  ])revious  explorers ;  they  contain  fresh 
vieAvs  of  the  home  })olicy  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  while 
they  lighten  up  the  Avhole  course  of  their  foreign  policy,  ren¬ 
dering  it  for  the  first  time  really  intelligible ;  in  short,  they 
take  their  place  as  the  standard  Avork  Avhich  all  must  read  who 
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wish  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  men  and  facts  of  the  time. 
Knowledge  and  research  Mr.  Gardiner  shares  with  other 
writers.  There  is  a  second  characteristic  of  his  books  which 
more  especially  separates  them  from  previous  histories  of  the 
same  period,  namely,  their  thoroughgoing  impartiality.  Mr. 
Gardiner  places  his  readers  behind  the  scenes  on  both  sides, 
and  lays  materials  before  them  from  which  to  form  an  in¬ 
different  judgment  between  leaders  of  the  opposition  and  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  prerogative.  Xor  docs  he  do  mere  fonnal  justice 
to  men  of  one  party,  while  his  sympathies  are  manifestly  on 
the  other  side.  On  the  contrary,  his  aim  has  been  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  events  of  a  past  time  free  of  the  party  colouring  which 
historians  writing  under  the  influence  of  modern  ideas  have 
often  laid  upon  them.  Ready  enough  to  bestow  severe  cen¬ 
sure  on  low  motives  and  bad  policy,  Mr.  Gardiner  presup¬ 
poses  that  each  party  honestly  believed  in  the  excellence  of  its 
own  political  creed,  and  that  in  any  particular  case  the  better 
cause  is  as  likely  to  be  found  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  Mr.  Gardiner’s  position  gives  his 
history  a  peculiar  and  special  interest  of  its  own.  ‘  England 
‘  under  Charles  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ’  narrates  the 
incidents  of  the  exciting  struggle  for  power  between  Charles 
I.  and  his  efirly  Parliaments,  and  may  possibly  bear  the  palm 
for  populai’ity.  But  ‘  Prince  Charles  and  the  Spanish  Mar- 
‘  riage  ’  is  a  book  of  at  least  equal,  if  not  of  greater  worth, 
and  it  certainl}'  yields  in  real  histoi'ical  interest  to  no  portion 
of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  Avork.  There,  and  there  alone,  can  be  read 
an  authentic,  clear,  and  comprehensible  account  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations  Avith  Spain  and  the  causes  of  their  ultimate  failure. 
There  also  is  to  be  found  a  character  of  James  I.,  neAvly  illus¬ 
trated  alike  in  its  strong  and  Avcak  sides  by  the  close  study 
which  Mr.  Gardiner  has  given  to  the  king’s  foreign  policy. 
James  appears  in  these  pages  as  a  man  of  learning  and  of 
more  than  ordinary  ability,  Avho  Avas  in  possession  of  ideas, 
which  might  have  classed  him  amongst  the  first  statesmen  of 
his  day ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  history  has  revealed  so  fully 
the  extent  of  his  moral  Aveakness. 

The  policy  Avhich,  in  spite  of  constant  SAvervings  to  the 
right  and  to  the  left,  James  to  the  day  of  his  death  kept  ever 
in  his  mind’s  eye,  Avas  deserving  of  better  success  than  it 
attained.  Living  in  an  age  of  intolerance,  James  Avas  opposed 
to  persecution.  Living  in  an  age  when  every  quarrel  of  re¬ 
ligion  called  for  an  appeal  to  force,  James  had  an  instinctive 
dislike  to  war,  and  above  all  to  a  Avar  of  religion.  To  lessen 
the  intolerance  of  English  Protestants,  to  place  England  in  a 
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mediating  position  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  states,  and 
to  obtain  a  settlement  of  religious  difficulties  on  the  Continent 
on  a  basis  of  mutual  forbearance,  were  aims  undoubtedly  worthy 
of  a  consummate  statesman.  Unfortunately,  however,  James’ 
great  aims  sat  but  loosely  upon  him.  They  were  too  big  for 
the  man.  Great  aims  for  their  accomplishment  require  great 
moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  perseverance,  abnegation  of 
self,  firmness  of  will,  knowledge  of  men,  and  insight  into  the 
conditions  of  the  time.  In  all  such  qualities  of  strength  James 
was  painfully  deficient.  Hence,  turned  aside  as  he  was  by 
petty  and  personal  objects,  the  greater  with  him  was  ever  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  less.  Catholics  were  persecuted  because  the 
king  was  short  of  money  to  give  away ;  Puritans  were  per¬ 
secuted  lest  their  principles  should  endanger  the  power  of  the 
crown.  James  I.  could  never  see  the  primary  conditions  of 
success.  Different  estimates  of  the  character  of  this  monarch 
will  probably  be  formed  according  to  the  side  from  which  he  is 
approached.  If  we  fix  our  attention  on  the  ends  he  had  in 
view  and  compare  them  with  those  for  which  other  kings  and 
statesmen  of  his  day  ivere  striving,  we  shall  be  apt  to  condone 
the  moral  Aveakness  of  the  man.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
begin  with  investigating  his  actions,  we  shall  be  apt  to  deny 
him  the  credit  which  he  does  deserve  for  the  endeavour,  how¬ 
ever  feebly  and  incompetently  made,  to  supplant  the  s^vord  by 
the  olive-branch  as  arbiter  in  the  settlement  of  the  religious 
questions  of  his  day.  A^'^hether  Mr.  Gardiner  in  his  estimate 
has  fairly  hit  the  balance,  we  recommend  our  readers  to  judge 
for  themselves.  We  wish  here  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  does  not  regard  James  as  a  man  of  great  practical 
sagacity,  or  as  one  whose  successful  statesmanship  has  served 
as  a  model  for  modern  politicians.  Such  a  view  is  far  more 
false  than  the  popular  idea  of  the  king,  which,  though  it  may 
take  note  only  of  his  faults,  has  at  least  a  good  deal  of  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact  to  stand  upon. 

Yet  a  late  reviewer  of  Air.  Gardiner’s  books  has  held  James 
,  up  to  admiration  as  a  great  and  successful  statesman.*  This 

I  portrait  seems  mainly  woven  out  of  his  own  fancy  ;  as,  how¬ 

ever,  he  gives  his  readers  to  understand  that  his  statements 
rest  on  the  histories  of  Professor  von  Ranke  and  Mr.  Gardiner, 
we  purpose  for  a  short  space  to  show  how  entirely  he  has  mis¬ 
represented  the  views  of  at  least  one  of  these  his  professed 
guides.  The  reviewer  tells  us  that  James’ 

■*  tentative,  procrastinating,  in  form  haggling,  in  spirit  freezing,  policy 


*  Quarterly  Review,  July,  1875,  No.  cclxxvii. 
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had  no  special  cause  in  any  fault  in  his  mind  and  judgment.  The  very 
same  policy  is  and  has  been  the  rigorous  line,  marked  out  by  interest 
and  also  by  duty,  at  many  a  juncture  of  European  affairs  for  the  United 
Kingdom.  .  .  .  There  are  plenty  of  later  examples  (and  they  are  most 
assuredly  not  examples  of  mere  fumbling  ignorance  and  groping  in¬ 
competence)  of  behaviour  very  like  that  of  James  I. ;  while  the  Thirty 
Years’  War — a  war  wliich  no  English  king,  general,  or  minister  could 
stop,  guide,  or  comprehend — lomued  and  threatened,  but  as  it  were 
from  altogether  another  sphere  than  his  own.’ 

The  writer  of  these  sentences  certainly  (Joes  not  follow  Mr. 
Gardiner,  who  never  confounds  James’  aims  and  the  means  by 
which  he  sought  to  attain  them.  James’  policy  in  so  far  as  it 
was  averse  to  war  may  fairly  be  called  a  modern  policy,  but 
assuredly  no  English  statesman,  who  had  any  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Gardiner's  volumes,  would  feel  flattered  at  a  com 
parison  drawn  between  liis  behaviour  at  a  great  crisis  and  that 
of  James  I.  at  the  crisis  of  the  Thirty'  Years’  War.  ‘  It  was 
‘  the  great  misfortune  of  James’  character,’  Mr.  Gardiner 
writes,  ‘  tliat  while  both  in  his  domestic  and  foreign  policy  he 
‘  was  far  in  advance  of  his  age  in  his  desire  to  ])ut  a  final  end 
‘  to  religious  strife,  he  w'as  utterly  unfit  to  judge  what  were 
‘  the  proper  measures  to  be  taken  for  the  attainment  of  his 
‘  object.’  The  whole  narrative  of  ‘  Prince  Charle.s  and  the 
‘  Spanish  Marriage  ’  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  illustration 
of  these  w'ords.  .Fames’  foreign  policy  from  the  first  was 
marred  by  two  fundamental  errors.  He  thought  to  effect  an 
equilibrium  betweeu  Catholic  and  Protestant  States  by  enter 
ing  into  a  marriage  treaty'  and  close  alliance  with  Spain,  a 
Catholic  country  which  would  never  seriously'  have  enter 
tained  the  thought  of  bestowing  the  hand  of  its  Infanta  on  a 
heretic  Prince  of  Wales  exce2)t  in  hope  of  the  conversion  of 
the  English  nation  to  the  Homan  Catholic  faith.  The  Spanish 
marriage  was  abhorred  by  the  people  of  England  and  condemned 
by  James’  wisest  counsellors.  lie  made  it  the  pivot  of  his 
foreign  policy.  But  Ave  could  not  have  conceived  that  the 
most  inveterate  Tory  Avriter  noAv  in  existence  Avould  have  dared 
to  assert,  as  this  revicAver  has  done,  that  the  policy  of  James  I. 
is  ‘  in  the  main  still  the  policy'  of  Great  Britain.’  AfterAvards  on 
the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in  Bohemia,  James  made  the 
second  error  of  su[)posing  that  his  mere  Avords  Avere  to  hush 
the  storms  of  Avar,  Avhen  he  had  no  army'  behind  by  Avhich 
to  enforce  them.  Tavo  such  false  steps  Avere  bad  enough. 
Still  during  the  course  of  the  Avar  an  occasional  crisis  occurred 
Avhen  it  was  just  possible  that  a  really  able  statesman  seizing 
the  opportunity'  might  have  been  able  to  mediate  successfully. 
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But  James  was  not  the  man.  In  his  policy  Avas  rePected  as 
in  a  glass  all  the  faults  of  his  mind  and  judgment.  Either  he 
hesitated  and  let  the  o[)portunity  for  ever  by ;  or  he  could  not 
find  terms  acceptable  to  the  contending  parties  because,  as 
Mr.  Gardiner  observes,  in  spite  of  all  his  meddling,  he  never 
understood  the  deeper  currents  of  his  own  age.  He  looked, 
moreover,  on  every  question  from  its  smallest  side,  if  not  from 
a  purely  personal  point  of  view.  If  he  was  eager  to  recover 
the  Palatinate,  it  Avas  because  it  Avas  the  heritage  of  his  gi-and- 
childrcn ;  if  he  Avas  bent  on  ending  the  Avar  by  mediation,  yet 
he  could  not  send  an  ambassador  to  Ratisbon,  because  he 
thought  it  beneath  his  dignity  that  the  affairs  of  Germany 
should  be  settled  otherwise  than  between  himself  and  the 
Emperor.  No  doubt  the  folly  and  obstinacy  of  his  son-in- 
laAV  increased  the  difficulties  in  James’  path  ;  but  it  Avas  his 
OAvn  vacillation,  vanity,  and  ignorance  Avliich  made  mediation 
impossible. 

Never  [)erhai)s  had  James  more  poAver  of  influencing  the  course 
of  events  for  good  or  for  evil  than  Avhen  the  Prince  Palatine 
sent  to  England  to  ask  whether  he  should  refuse  or  accept  the 
Bohemian  croAvn.  Then,  if  ever,  James  ought  to  have  given, 
and  given  at  once,  a  decided  ansAver.  He  aa'ouUI  neither  say 
‘  Yes  ’  nor  ‘  No  ;  ’  he  AA'ould  neither  say  he  Avould,  nor  he  would 
not,  render  assistance.  He  put  oft'  meeting  his  Council  or 
making  any  decision  at  all.  ‘  Do  not  expect,’  he  said  to  the 
ambassador,  ‘  to  return  to  Germany  in  a  hurry.’  We  may 
here  observe  that  the  revicAver,  Avishing  to  enlighten  IMr. 
Gardiner  and  shoAv  him  his  error  in  thinking  that  Gondamar, 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  had  James  in  leading  strings,  quotes 
a  passage  from  Px-ofessor  von  lianke’s  histoiy  in  Avhich  it  is 
said  that,  if  a  disputed  point  axvaited  decision,  James  Avould 
not  meet  his  privy  councillors  but  Avould  fly  his  falcons,  think¬ 
ing  ‘  that  something  might  happen  in  the  meaiiAvlxile,  or  some 
‘  news  be  brought  in,  and  that  the  delay  of  an  hour  had  often 
I  ‘  ere  noAv  been  found  profitable.’  This  may  be  the  natural 

I  conduct  of  a  man  avIxo  is  sIoav  to  choose  betAveen  tAvo  lines  of 

'  action,  because  he  has  a  clear  perception  of  the  difficulties 
attending  botlx ;  but  does  the  revicAver  suppose  that  it  is  cha- 
ractexistic  of  a  maix  of  stx'ong  mind,  avIxo  xises  others  as  his 
instruments  for  shaping  his  oavxx  ends?  Let  him  ponder 
Professor  von  Ranke’s  observation,  that  if  James  had  told 
Frederic  decidedly  to  reject  the  Bohemian  cx’oavxi,  he  Avould 
*  have  I’endered  the  Avorld  a  service.  Delay  as  usual  took  the 
immediate  responsibility  off  James’  shoulders.  The  nexvs  was 
I  brought  in  that  Frederic  had  made  his  OAvn  choice  without 
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waiting  for  his  father-in-law’s  advice.  ‘  Das  mindeste,  writes 
Professor  von  Hanke,  ‘  was  man  von  ihm  sagen  kann  ist, 
‘  dass  seine  Natur  in  diesem  Augenblick  der  Forderung  der 
*  Sache  nicht  gewachsen  war.’ 

A  second  crisis  came  when,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  thinks,  the 
Palatinate  would  have  been  saved  from  invasion  if  James  had 
let  Sj)ain  knoAV  that  he  should  take  up  arms  in  its  defence. 
Rather  than  make  up  his  mind  to  this  step,  James  preferred  to 
believe,  on  the  representations  of  Gondamar,  that  the  forces 
collecting  in  the  Netherlands  were  not  intended  to  march 
against  the  Palatinate.  Afterwards,  when  the  Spaniards 
were  in  the  Palatinate,  he  took  for  granted,  again  on  Gonda- 
mar’s  representations,  that  the  invasion  was  a  mere  diversion 
for  the  sake  of  getting  back  Bohemia.  In  the  face  of  such 
evidence  as  this,  the  reviewer  objects  to  Mr.  Gardiner’s 
speaking  of  James  ‘being  in  Sarmiento’s  net.’  If  this  is  the 
‘  old  partial  prejudiced  view,’  it  is  certainly  not  ‘  finally  dis- 
‘  sipated  by  the  agency  of  Mr.  Gardiner’s  own  narrative.’ 

We  are,  however,  further  informed  that 
‘  the  Spaniard  was  just  the  kind  of  quarry  James  liked  to  be  after. 
The  king  was  far  more  than  a  match  for  the  ambassador.  Had  it 
been  otherwise,  there  was  plenty  of  counter-check.  Winwood,  the 
most  ProtesUint  and  anti-Spanish  of  statesmen,  took  the  oaths  as  secre¬ 
tary  just  about  the  time  of  Gondamor’s  arrival ;  and  a  bishop  was 
lord-keeper  while  the  marriage  negotiations  were  at  their  height.’ 

It  is  really  hard  to  believe  that  the  writer  of  these  lines  can 
have  read  Mr.  Gardiner’s  book.  It  is  true  there  was  an  anti- 
Spanish  party  in  James’  Council,  but  this  party  was  never 
admitted  into  the  secret  of  the  negotiations  which  were  going 
on.  What  ‘  counter-check  ’  they  made  it  is,  therefore,  hard  to 
see.  How  could  they  tell  whether  James  was  leading  Gonda- 
mar,  or  Gondamar  James  ?  Ignorance  incapacitated  them  from 
giving  advice,  even  when  they  were  asked  for  it.  Thus  on  one 
occasion  we  find  James  consulting  a  commission  of  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  subject  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  but  the  whole 
thing  is  a  mere  farce.  ‘  The  only  question  Avhich  was  practi- 
‘  cally  laid  before  them  was  Avhether  a  Spani.sh  princess  with 
‘  a  portion  of  600,000/.  was  not  better  worth  having  than  a 
‘  French  princess  with  a  portion  of  200,000/.’  There  was 
indeed  one  concession — a  concession  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
might  almost  be  described  as  criminal.  Raleigh  was  allowed 
to  sail  to  Guiana  in  search  of  a  gold  mine.  Thus  was  a  sop 
flung  to  silence  the  opponents  of  the  Spanish  marriage,  while 
James  relieved  himself  of  responsibility,  if  things  went  wrong, 
by  binding  Raleigh  down  to  keep  the  peace  with  Spain.  The 
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consequences  followed  which  all  who  did  not  wilfully  shut  their 
eyes  foresaw  would  follow  when  the  expedition  sailed.  The 
English  and  the  Spaniards  fought.  For  Raleigh,  the  penni¬ 
less  adventurer,  who  had  broken  the  peace  with  Spain,  there 
was  no  pardon.  Janies,  we  are  told  by  the  reviewer,  ‘on 
‘  small  and  on  great  occasions  was  capable  of  generosity,  even 
‘  of  magnanimity.’  We  cannot  ourselves  recall  to  mind  a 
single  action  of  James  I.  which  deserves  to  be  called  magna¬ 
nimous.  If  he  possessed  the  quality,  here  at  any  rate  was  the 
lit  opportunity  for  its  exercise.  We  think  most  readers  will 
acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  Professor  von  Ranke,  who  on  this 
occasion  observes,  ‘  Die  Ader  freier  Grossmuth,  wie  sie  Kbnigen 
*  geziemt,  schlug  nicht  in  J  acob  I.’ 

The  views  taken  in  this  article  give  as  false  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  James’  home  as  of  his  foreign  policy.  It  would  take 
us  too  long,  however,  to  enter  upon  any  criticism  of  these,  and 
we  shall  only  ask  our  readers  to  follow  us  while  we  say  a  few 
words  more  on  the  subject  of  .lames’  selection  of  ambassadors, 
in  which  the  reviewer  discovers  proof  of  remarkable  sagacity 
and  insight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  James’  ambassadors  were 
not  invariably  well  chosen.  Sometimes  very  unfit  men  were 
appointed  to  fill  important  diplomatic  posts ;  nor  were  they  as 
a  body  especially  remarkable  for  ability.  .lames,  however,  had 
plenty  of  natural  shrewdness,  so  that  Avhen  not  influenced  by 
any  personal  feeling  he  was  quite  capable  of  selecting  fit  men 
for  employment  abroad.  In  his  choice  of  councillors  he  was  less 
happy ;  partly  because  he  was  a  little  afraid  of  genius  too  near 
him  ;  partly  also  because,  through  the  corruption  of  his  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  power  exercised  by  his  favourites,  men  of  honour 
and  real  ability  were  not  attracted  to  the  service  of  the  crown. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  if  James  could  choose  an  am¬ 
bassador  well,  his  sagacity  stopped  short  at  this  point.  When 
a  wise  policy  was  proposed  to  him,  he  either  rejected  it  alto¬ 
gether  or  marred  it  in  the  handling.  Thus  Chichester’s  advice 
concerning  the  settlement  of  the  Ulster  Plantation  was  not 
followed,  and  he  himself  was  afterwards  recalled  from  office, 
for  the  only  apparent  reason  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  policy 
of  persecution :  ‘  a  worthy  end,’  Mr.  Gardiner  writes,  ‘  to  the 
‘  policy  of  such  a  man.’  ‘  If  full  powers  had  been  granted 
‘  to  him  to  deal  with  Ireland  according  to  the  dictates  of  his 
‘  own  wisdom,  the  blackest  pages  in  the  history  of  that  country 
‘  would  never  have  been  written.’  Besides  Chichester,  James 
had  another  remarkably  able  man  in  his  service.  Sir  John 
Digby,  his  ambassador  in  Spain  while  the  marriage  treaty  was 
on  foot.  Digby  was  opposed  to  any  Spanish  marriage  at  all. 
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His  advice,  however,  not  having  been  taken  on  that  point,  he 
endeavoured  to  make  the  match  the  basis  for  a  European 
peace.  He  saw  that  in  order  to  obtain  fi'om  Spain  any  effectual 
assistance,  Philip  must  be  made  to  undei'stand  that  James 
could,  in  case  of  need,  draw  the  sword.  In  1621  it  seemed  as 
if  James  had  found  the  energy  to  follow  the  path  marked  out 
by  Digby.  He  called  a  Parliament  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
money  for  support  of  the  troops  already  in  the  Palatinate. 
But  he  could  not  win  the  confidence  of  the  Commons  because 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  lay  any  decided  policy  before 
them.  When  they  gave  him  their  view  of  the  policy  he  ought 
to  follow,  he  grew  angry,  entered  into  a  dispute  with  them  on  a 
question  of  privilege,  and,  urged  on  by  Gondamar,  dissolved  the 
Parliament.  ‘  The  king,’  wrote  the  Spaniard  in  his  despatches 
home,  ‘  will  no  longer  be  able  to  succour  his  son-in-law  or  to 
‘  hinder  the  advance  of  the  Catholics.’  ‘  The  sole  importance 
‘  of  Gondamar,’  the  reviewer  tells  us,  ‘  is  that  he  remained 
‘  from  first  to  last  the  genuine  furtherer  of  the  Spanish  mar- 
‘  riage.’  On  the  contrary,  Gondamar’s  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that,  being  a  foreign  minister  representing  a  country  with 
ends  and  interests  adverse  to  those  of  England,  his  advice  was 
followed  by  James  as  that  of  a  disinterested  friend.  The 
rupture  with  the  Parliament  ruined  Digby’s  policy.  Alone 
amongst  the  men  of  his  time  he  had  laboured  to  bring  about  a 
pacification  which  was  possible  because  its  terms  were  satis¬ 
factory  to  the  majority  of  the  German  nation.  In  speaking  of 
Digby’s  policy,  Mr.  Gardiner’s  language  is  pervaded  by  a  tone 
of  mingled  admiration  and  regret  such  as  he  rarely  allows  him¬ 
self  to  use  :  ‘  If  amongst  the  many  miseries  with  which  history 
‘  teems,  there  is  one  more  sad  than  another,  it  is  to  see  so  noble 
‘  a  policy  so  utterly  discredited  and  mishandled.’ 

Though  the  reviewer  maintains  the  contrary,  tlames’  policy, 
let  us  look  at  it  from  whichever  side  we  will,  was  one  of  com¬ 
plete  and  miserable  failure.  He  had  tried  by  a  close  union 
with  Spain  to  introduce  an  era  of  peace  and  forbearance,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  flames  of  a  religious 
war  Avere  devastating  the  Continent.  He  had  tried  to  mediate 
between  the  contending  parties,  and  Avhen  he  died  England 
herself  was  taking  up  arms  and  joining  in  the  conflict.  He 
had  tried  to  lessen  the  intolerance  of  English  Protestants,  and 
what  he  had  really  done  was  to  lay  the  train  for  a  second 
religious  struggle  in  his  own  land.  He  had  tried  to  exalt  the 
prerogative,  as  something  divine  in  origin,  and  to  suppress 
the  rising  influence  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  when  he 
died  an  able  and  strong  Opposition  had  been  formed  to  his 
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government,  Plantagenet  precedents  had  been  revived,  and 
the  Commons  of  England  stood  ready  prepared  to  Avrest  from 
the  grasp  of  his  son  poAvers  Avhich  Avere  not  exercised  for  the 
good  of  their  country.  Truly,  as  Mr.  Gardiner  says,  ‘  James 
‘  sowed  the  seeds  of  revolution  and  disaster.’ 

'  Mr.  Gardiner  ahvays  Avrites  from  an  impartial  point  of  vieAv. 
Whether  he  has  in  all  cases  given  a  complete  representation 
of  the  standpoint  of  either  party  is,  Ave  think,  open  to  question. 
Thus  the  conduct  of  the  Commons  in  trying  to  crush  the  High 
Church  party  cannot  be  adequately  explained  Avithout  taking 
into  account  the  political  motives  by  Avhich  many  members 
Avere  undoubtedly  actuated.  In  Mr.  Gardiner’s  narrative  we 
seem  to  be  reading  simply  of  a  struggle  betAA'cen  tAvo  rival 
religious  systems.  Yet  had  no  question  of  civil  government 
been  involved,  it  is  doubtful  Avhether  the  suppression  of  the 
so-called  Arminian  doctrines  AA'ould  have  been  called  for  by 
the  House  of  Commons ;  it  is  certain  that  the  Opposition  would 
have  been  Aveakened  by  the  defection  of  some  very  influential 
members.  The  composition  of  the  Op[)Osition  to  Charles’ 
ecclesiastical  policy  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  There  were  to 
be  found  in  it  men  representing  all  shades  of  religious  opinion, 
ranging  betAveen  the  extremes  of  moderation  and  fanaticism. 
Such  names  as  those  of  Coke,  Cotton,  Selden,  Sandys,  Eliot, 
and  Pym  suggest  of  themselves  that  some  other  cause  besides 
devotion  to  the  formulas  of  Calvinism  brought  the  House  into 
collision  Avith  the  High  Church  party.  To  Coke,  Cotton,  and 
Selden  the  doctrinal  dispute  in  itself  Avas  no  matter  of  over- 
Avhelming  importance.  Coke  may  have  been  a  Calvinist,  he 
certainly  Avas  not  tolerant,  but  he  Avas  no  bigot  to  head  a  cru¬ 
sade  against  Arminianism.  His  interests  Avere  those  of  the 
lawyer,  not  of  the  churchman.  The  standpoint  of  Cotton  and 
Selden  Avas,  like  Coke’s,  secular.  Scholars  and  not  divines, 
they  represented  the  most  cultiAated  and  catholic  minds  of 
their  day.  Their  friendship  and  services  Avere  open  to  all  lovers 
of  learning  Avithout  distinction  of  creed  or  of  party.  The 
extremes  on  either  side  admired  but  hardly  appi'oved  them. 
Their  Avant  of  religious  zeal  offended  the  Puritan,  the  part 
they  took  in  politics  the  High  Churchman.  ‘  If  Selden,’  Mr. 
Gardiner  writes  in  one  of  his  earlier  A'olumes,  ‘  had  had  his  way, 
‘  there  Avould  have  been  very  little  religious  zeal  left  to  inter- 
‘  fere  Avith.  To  such  a  man  the  one-sidedness,  the  violence,  the 
*  very  excitement  of  theological  partisanship  Avere  eminently 
‘  distasteful.  .  .  .  He  never  forgot  that  strong  feeling  contains 
‘  the  germs  of  possible  tyranny  over  the  opinions  of  others, 
‘  and,  in  his  heart,  he  fixed  his  hopes  upon  a  calm  and  philo- 
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‘  Bophical  religion  in  which,  though  there  might  be  no  fanati- 
‘  cism,  there  would  be  but  little  life.’  *  Cotton,  if  we  may 
trust  the  assertion  of  Gondamar,  once  told  that  ambassador  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  on  the  marriage  treaty,  that  he 
was  delighted  with  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  live  and  die 
a  professed  Catholic,  as  his  ancestors  had  done  before  him. 
Cotton  was  probably  laughing  at  the  ambassador  in  his  sleeve, 
but  his  words  were  not  the  words  of  a  Puritan. 

Sir  Edwin  Sandys  was  on  the  same  side  as  Cotton  and 
Selden,  and  his  name  in  some  respects  is  even  more  significant. 
He  was  a  very  moderate-minded,  observant,  intelligent  man. 
Anticipating  Ranke  in  modern  times  in  his  ‘  View  of  the  State 
‘  of  Religion,’  |  he  has  traced  out  the  causes  of  the  reaction 
which  had  taken  place  on  the  Continent  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  He  draws  attention  to  the  careful  selection  of 
preachers  made  by  Catholics ;  their  books  of  devotion,  from 
which  Protestants  themselves  were  cinnpelled  to  borrow ;  the 
revival  of  the  Inquisition,  as  a  bridle  of  freedom  of  mind 
and  liberty  of  speech ;  the  establishment  of  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  with  their  free  schools  and  care  of  education ;  the 
readiness  of  the  Catholics  to  fight  the  Reformers  with  their 
owm  weapons,  instanced  in  the  reform  of  their  own  Church  and 
their  martyrologies,  lives  of  reformers,  and  other  books  written 
in  imitation  of  Protestant  works ;  last,  but  not  least,  the 
miserable  divisions  existing  between  Lutherans  and  Calvinists, 
which  contrasted  so  painfully  with  the  care  taken  by  Catholics 
to  conceal  their  own  divisions  from  the  eyes  of  the  world.  A 
man  able  to  form  such  a  clear  and  correct  judgment  on  the 
facts  of  his  own  time  was  not  likely  to  be  a  violent  partisan. 
Nor  was  Sandys  such.  He  had  travelled  in  France  and  Italy, 
conversed  with  Jesuits,  attended  Catholic  services,  and  had  I 
found  much  to  approve  as  well  as  much  to  blame  in  Catholi-  I 
cism.  A  preacher  of  that  charity  which  recognises  and  approves 
what  is  good  in  enemies,  the  dogmatism  of  Calvinism  was 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  him.  Ceremonial  in  services  he 
approved  as  tending  ‘  to  quicken  and  nourish  reverence  and 
‘  devotion.’  He  did  not  doubt  that  the  practice  of  confession 
was  a  benefit  to  many,  though  he  dreaded  its  introduction 
into  the  reformed  churches,  because  of  the  abuse  to  which 
he  had  observed  it  to  be  liable  in  Catholic  countries.  In 
short,  Sandys,  though  a  determined  enemy  of  Rome,  had  a 
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High  Churchman’s  sympathy  for  many  of  the  ceremonies  and 
practices  of  that  Church. 

In  such  feelings  Pym  and  Eliot  did  not  share.  Yet  they 
were  not  Puritans,  even  in  the  modified  sense  of  rigid  or 
dogmatic  Calvinists.  In  Eliot’s  nature  there  was  nothing  of 
the  fanatic.  He  was  a  man  eminently  intelligent,  eminently 
capable  of  discerning  goodness  under  whatever  guise  of  creed, 
and  one  whose  range  of  friendship  was  wide  enough  to  include 
alike  the  secular-minded  Cotton  and  the  pious  though  tolerant 
Bishop  Hall.  Pym  even  less  than  Eliot  was  a  devotee  to  any 
particular  form  of  faith.  If  he  desired  to  put  penal  laws  in 
force  against  Catholics  or  to  silence  the  mouths  of  Arminians, 
it  was  not  because  he  Avas  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  their  souls 
or  the  falseness  of  their  creed,  but  because  he  Avas  thinking  of 
the  Avelfare  of  the  State.  Every  utterance  he  made  on  the 
religious  question  from  first  to  last  of  his  long  political  career 
contains  practically  the  same  grounds  of  policy.  ‘  He  did  not 
‘wish,’  he  said  in  the  short  Parliament  of  1640,  ‘any  new 
‘  laws  against  popery,  or  any  rigorous  courses  in  the  execu- 
‘  tion  of  those  already  in  force ;  he  was  far  from  seeking  the 
‘  ruin  of  their  persons  or  estates ;  only  he  wished  they  might 
‘  be  kept  in  such  a  condition  as  should  restrain  them  from 
‘  doing  hurt.’ 

•  It  is  not  our  ])urpose  to  endeavour  to  justify  the  policy 
adopted  by  the  Commons  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  We  Avish  merely  to  render  it  moi’e  intelligible  by 
bringing  into  notice  motives  Avhich  exerted  a  strong  influence 
at  the  time,  and  to  Avhich  no  })rominence  Avhatever  is  given  in 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  book.  W e  shall  begin  by  tracing  the  gradual 
rise  and  formation  of  the  High  Church  party. 

Though  the  English  Reformation  Avas  inaugurated  and 
caiTied  through  by  the  sovereign,  a  glance  at  the  Statute-book 
shows  us  that  Parliament  was  the  means  by  which  the  religious 
changes  Avere  in  the  main  effected.  After  the  year  1571, 
however,  the  Reformation  having  proceeded  as  far  as  Elizabeth 
cared  that  it  should  go,  she  interpreted  her  supremacy  to  mean 
that  Parliament  had  no  voice  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It 
followed  that,  as  soon  as  the  accord  previously  existing  be¬ 
tween  sovereign,  clergy,  and  laity  began  to  give  Avay,  the 
queen’s  interpretation  of  the  royal  supremacy  Avas  contested. 

The  changes  desired  by  the  Commons  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes.  The  first,  the  reform  of  abuses  such  as  at¬ 
tached  to  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  the  system  of  pluralities 
and  non-residence ;  the  second,  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book. 
That  abuses  existed  Avas  a  generally  admitted  fact,  but  it 
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was  by  means  of  Convocation,  not  of  Parliament,  that  the  I 
queen  wished  reform  to  be  made.  The  canons,  however,  I 
which  were  passed  for  this  purpose,  like  the  orders  of  the  : 
Lord  Chancellors,  either  applied  ineffective  remedies,  or 
soon  fell  into  abeyance.  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who  had  to 
meet  the  complaints  of  the  Commons,  sharply  rebuked  the 
Bishops  because  so  little  was  done.  ‘  I  would  rather  with 
‘  severity  reform  an  officer  than  hear  these  complaints,  which 
‘  in  the  end  may  turn  to  the  scandal  of  our  ecclesiastical  juris- 
*  diction.’  On  the  question  of  alterations  in  the  Prayer-book 
the  queen  would  make  no  concessions.  On  the  contrary,  she 
made  use  of  Convocation  to  prevent  non-conformists  from  . 
creeping  into  the  Church.  Canons  were  passed  requiring  sub-  ' 
scription  to  the  Articles  generally  (1571,  1575),  and  Whitgift  J 
demanded  subscription  on  three  points,  the  Iloyal  Supremacy,  ^ 
the  lawfulness  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  the  Ordi-  f 
nation  Service,  and  the  truth  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  The  t 
Act  of  1571,  however,  the  last  instance  of  Parliamentary  j 
interference,  was  understood  to  mean  that  the  clergy  should  [ 
subscribe  to  those  articles  only  which  concerned  the  confession 
of  the  Christian  faith  and  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments.  The 
consequences  of  two  sources  of  legislation,  not  in  union  with 
one  another,  were  at  once  apparent.  Bills  were  brought  into 
the  Lower  House  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  oath  or  subscrip¬ 
tion  except  according  to  statute ;  while  ministers,  doubtless 
acting  on  legal  advice,  refused  to  sign  Whitgift’s  Articles,  on 
the  plea  that  the  requirement  could  not  be  borne  out  by  law. 

Though  Elizabeth  would  not  allow  Parliament  to  share  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  she  did  not  allow  the  Bishops  any  indepen¬ 
dent  authority.  They  were  merely  her  instruments  to  carry 
out  her  policy,  and  she  never  let  them  forget  their  position. 
She  robbed  the  bishoprics ;  she  issued  commissions  for  hunting 
out  concealed  crown  lands  held  by  the  clergy ;  she  threatened 
to  ‘  unfrock  ’  the  Bishop  of  Ely ;  she  rated  Whitgift  for  allow¬ 
ing  the  Lambeth  Articles  to  be  drawn  up  without  her  know¬ 
ledge  or  consent.  Such  a  galling  dependence  the  Bishops  pre-  ; 
ferred  to  bear  rather  than  submit  to  the  interference  of  statute 
law  in  ecclesiastical  affairs;  but  their  successors  reaped  the 
benefit  of  their  submission  and  patience.  The  conception  which 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  formed  of  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy 
was  quite  distinct  from  that  held  by  Elizabeth.  These  princes 
were  both  religious  in  the  sense  that  they  could  not  with  a 
safe  conscience  have  robbed  the  Church  of  her  lands  to  gratify 
a  courtier’s  avarice.  Bancroft  and  Laud  never  reminded  them, 
as  Whitgift  in  terror  for  church  property  reminded  Elizabeth, 
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that  there  were  statutes  w'hich  pronounced  a  curse  against 
the  breakers  of  Magna  Charta.  In  the  hands  of  Elizabeth 
the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  had  been  a  weapon  of  offence  by 
which  to  compel  submission  from  the  clergy  to  the  royal  will ; 
in  the  hands  of  the  Stuarts  it  became  a  shield  of  defence  to 
preserve  inviolate  a  church  as  sacred  as  the  monarchy  itself. 

The  theory  of  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  was  not  un¬ 
known  during  the  last  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
was  evidently,  however,  not  very  compatible  with  the  doctrine 
of  the  royal  supremacy  ;  and  Elizabeth’s  Bishops  did  not  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  in  plain  words  that  the  powers  they  exercised  had 
any  other  source  than  the  crown.  In  Elizabeth’s  Council  were 
to  be  found  representatives  of  all  parties,  and  the  Bishops  knew 
they  had  powerful  enemies  ever  ready  to  seize  an  opportunity 
of  bringing  them  into  disfavour  with  their  mistress.  Thus, 
when  Bancroft,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  Paul’s  Cross  in  1588, 
said  that  Arius  was  condemned  as  a  heretic  for  holding  that 
there  was  no  difference  by  the  word  of  God  between  a  priest 
and  a  bishop.  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  the  Privy  Councillor,  ac¬ 
cused  the  preacher  of  asserting  by  inference  that  bishops  exer¬ 
cised  authority  jure  divino,  and  of  thereby  denying  the  royal 
supremacy.  Elizabeth  had  not  been  dead  many  years  before 
the  Divine  Right  of  Bishops  became  an  ai*ticle  in  the  creed  of 
the  higher  classes  of  the  clergy.  To  make  amends  for  any 
injury  done  to  the  royal  supremacy  they  adopted  that  inflated 
theory  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  Avhich  taught  that  the 
monarch  was  above  the  control  of  law.  The  theories  Avere 
dovetailed  into  one  another,  and  for  all  that  the  King  gave  the 
Bishops,  the  Bishops  made  an  ample  retum  to  the  King.  The 
consequence  of  this  union  Avas  that  James  followed  out  the 
l)olicy  of  Elizabeth  only  more  consistently  in  yielding  nothing 
to  the  Parliament,  Avhile  he  forsook  her  policy  in  allowing  the 
Church  to  have  a  platform  of  her  own  and  a  spiritual  existence 
independent  of  the  royal  will.  He  gained  the  support  of  a 
party  amongst  the  clergy,  but  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country  gentlemen  and  the  laAvyers. 

When  James  came  to  the  throne  the  term  Puritan  Avas  no 
longer  applicable  to  the  House  of  Commons.  For  though 
still  bent  on  the  reform  of  abuses,  the  laity  as  a  body  had 
ceased  to  care  about  introducing  alterations  in  the  Prayer- 
book  or  in  the  system  of  Church  government.  Bacon,  to 
whom  Puritan  preciseness,  Puritan  pride  and  exclusiveness, 
Puritan  intolerance,  even  Puritan  zeal,  were  all  thoroughly 
distasteful,  himself  shared  the  vieAA^s  of  the  LoAver  House  on 
the  ecclesiastical  question.  He  proposed  to  James  that  means 
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should  be  taken  by  Parliament  to  remedy  the  principal  abuses 
complained  of,  and  that  some  few  concessions  should  be  made 
in  matters  of  ritual  to  satisfy  the  zealots.  ‘  I  would  ask 
*  why  the  civil  state  should  be  purged  and  restored  by  good 
‘  and  wholesome  laws  made  every  third  or  fourth  year  in 
‘  Parliaments  assembled,  and  contrariwise  the  ecclesiastical 
‘  state  should  still  continue  upon  the  dregs  of  time,  and  receive 
‘  no  alteration  now  for  these  five-and-forty  years  and  more.’ 
A  policy  which  opened  wider  the  doors  of  the  Church  and 
revived  the  action  of  Parliament  might  have  borne  noble 
fruits.  But  James  had  not  the  courage  to  carry  it  out.  He 
was  afraid  of  the  Pui'itans,  and  he  could  not  trust  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Drifting  with  cii'cumstances  rather  than  pursuing  any 
settled  principle,  he  took  the  reverse  course.  He  urged  on  a 
fresh  persecution  of  ministers  who  refused  to  sign  to  the  truth 
of  the  Articles.  The  settlement  of  the  religious  question  he 
left  to  Convocation,  which  under  the  guidance  of  Bancroft 
drew  up  a  large  body  of  canons.  Of  these  some  concerned 
ecclesiastical  abuses ;  others  more  especially  concerned  the 
clergy  ;  Whitgift’s  three  articles  were  inserted,  and  ordination 
and  preferment  made  dependent  on  subscription.  The  framers 
of  the  canons,  however,  did  not  stop  at  this  point.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  legislating  for  the  clergy,  they  proceeded  to  legislate 
for  the  laity  also.  Thus  they  declared  excommunicate  all 
who  asserted  that  the  Prayer-book  or  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
contained  anything  superstitious  or  contrary  to  the  word  of 
God ;  all  who  denied  that  Convocation  was  the  representative 
of  the  true  Church  of  England,  or  that  those  Avho  were  not 
present  in  Convocation,  laymen  or  clergy,  wei’e  bound  by  its 
decrees  in  ecclesiastical  causes.  The  sentence  of  excommuni¬ 
cation,  it  must  be  remembered,  incurred  temporal  penalties,  for 
the  excommunicated  person  could  not  enforce  the  payment  of 
debts,  and  Avas  li.able  to  imprisonment,  tfames  ratified  the 
canons,  ordering  them  ‘  to  be  observed,  executed,  and  equally 
‘  kept  by  all  our  loving  subjects,’  and  thus  allowing  the  claim 
of  Convocation  to  legislate  with  himself  for  the  nation.  The 
Commons  met  this  challenge  by  a  clear  and  decided  statement 
of  their  view  of  the  royal  supremacy.  ‘  In  matters  of  religion,’ 
they  said  to  the  king,  ‘  it  will  appear  by  examination  of  the 
‘  truth  and  right  that  your  Majesty  should  be  misinformed  if 
‘  any  man  should  deliver  that  the  kings  of  England  have  any 
‘  absolute  power  in  themselves  either  to  alter  religion  (which 
‘  God  forefend  should  be  in  the  power  of  any  mortal  man 
‘  whatsoever),  or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same, 

‘  otherAvise  than  in  temporal  causes  by  consent  of  Parliament.’ 
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In  1606  Convocation  again  drew  up  a  book  of  canons.  Each 
canon  was  prefaced  by  a  chapter  of  Bible  history  whence  the 
doctrine  which  it  contained  was  deduced.  The  government  of 
the  world,  this  book  said,  rested  in  the  hands  of  Christ,  its 
Maker.  He  appointed  princes  to  rule  over  kingdoms  as  his 
deputies.  lie  appointed  ecclesiastical  governors  to  rule  par¬ 
ticular  churches.  All  authority,  therefore,  came  from  God, 
and  the  people  had  no  authority  to  chose  or  withstand  their 
rulers  ecclesiastical  or  temporal.  Obedience  was  due  to  princes, 

‘  how  evil  soever  they  be,  yea  though  they  seek  the  lives  of 
‘  their  subjects.’  Neither  government  by  one  chief  bishop, 
nor  government  by  presbyters,  was  of  God’s  appointment.  Epis¬ 
copacy  was  established  by  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  Apostles’ 
time,  and  he  only  was  a  lawful  minister  who  was  ordained  by  a 
bishoj).  This  was  certainly  a  remarkable  production  when  we 
consider  its  source.  It  related  as  much  to  the  laity  as  to  the 
clergy ;  it  dealt  as  much  with  temporal  as  ecclesiastical  matters: 
It  was  simply  a  political  treatise  enunciating  Avith  the  voice  of 
authority  certain  theories  of  government,  and  declaring  all 
dissenters  from  its  conclusions  in  error. 

James  had  reasons  for  not  approving  all  that  Avas  contained 
in  the  book,  so  that  it  escaped  publication  at  the  time.  The 
Commons,  hoAvever,  to  Avhom  the  canons  of  1604  gave  great 
offence,  and  Avho,  of  course,  Avere  aAvare  of  Avhat  kind  of  work 
Convocation  Avas  engaged  uj)on,  passed  a  Bill  to  restrain  the 
execution  of  all  canons  that  had  not  been  confirmed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  Bill  met  Avith  the  fate  of  others  of  its  kind,  and 
was  rejected  by  the  Upper  House. 

The  attempts  made  by  Convocation  to  legislate  for  the 
nation  formed  but  one  half  of  the  quarrel  betAveen  the  Bishops 
and  the  Commons.  Another  cause  of  offence  Avas  found  in  the 
attempts  made  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  and  to  free  them  of  the  control  of  the  Common  Law 
courts.  The  procedure  of  the  High  Commission,  as  well  as 
its  powers  of  fining  and  imprisoning,  had  brought  it  from  the 
time  of  its  first  establishment  into  great  odium  Avith  all  pro¬ 
fessors  of  the  Common  Law.  The  use  of  the  oath  ex  officio, 
requiring  men  to  SAvear  to  ansAver  truly  any  question  asked, 
was  attacked  as  of  Komish  origin  and  as  being  noAv  illegal  in 
England.  To  the  defence  of  the  civilians  that  the  oath  was 
already  used  in  the  Courts  of  Chancery  and  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber,  it  was  ansAvered,  that  in  both  these  courts  a  charge  Avas 
exhibited  before  any  oath  Avas  demanded,  and  the  defendant 
j  was  only  examined  on  his  oath  concerning  the  charges  con¬ 
tained  in  the  bill  of  complaint.  In  the  High  Commission  a 
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man  was  accused  upon  secret  suggestion,  and  sworn  to  answer 
truly  before  he  knew  what  he  was  to  answer  to.  Large 
numbei's  of  prohibitions  had  been  issued  by  the  Common  Law 
courts  while  Elizabeth  was  on  the  throne.  James’  principles 
of  church  government  did  not  lessen  the  rivalry  between  the 
two  jurisdictions.  The  new  theories  of  Divine  Right  were  not 
very  favourably  received  by  the  lawyers :  for  Avhile  the 
Church  and  the  Prerogative  were  taken  under  the  protection 
of  the  Divine  power,  the  Common  Law  Avas  left  out  in  the 
cold  to  shift,  as  best  it  might,  as  a  mere  human  institution. 
Both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  the  lawyers  offered  a  sturdy 
resistance  to  the  growing  pretensions  of  the  new  ecclesiastical 
party.  The  J  udges  shared  the  same  feelings  modified  by  their 
position ;  but  even  the  strong  tether  of  office  did  not  restrain 
them  from  sending  out  prohibitions  on  every  possible  pretext. 
Bancroft  brought  under  the  notice  of  James  a  long  string  of 
complaints.  The  civil  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdictions,  he  argued, 
being  now  united  de  facto  and  de  jure  under  the  crown,  Avere 
like  tAA’o  separate  streams  issuing  from  the  same  fount,  and 
there  Avas  no  longer  any  reason  for  the  interference  of  the 
temporal  courts  Avith  the  ecclesiastical.  Yet  the  Judges,  under 
colour  of  interpreting  statutes  relating  to  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
sought  to  make  ecclesiastical  causes  matters  of  temporal 
cognisance.  They,  moreover,  granted  prohibitions  on  frivolous 
and  false  grounds,  as  because  the  case  Avas  neither  testa¬ 
mentary  nor  matrimonial,  or  because  the  trial  of  custom  on 
payment  of  tithes  must  be  made  in  a  temporal  court.  The 
po Avers  of  the  High  Commission  itself  Avere  obstructed.  Two 
persons,  fined  and  imprisoned,  had  been  let  out  of  confinement, 
one  by  the  King’s  Bench,  the  other  by  the  Common  Pleas,  on 
the  ground  that  the  High  Commission  could  proceed  by  eccle-  [I 
siastical  censures  only.  Another  man  had  obtained  a  prohibi-  * 
tion  from  the  King’s  Bench  upon  the  suggestion  that  he  ought 
to  have  a  copy  of  the  articles  before  he  could  be  called  upon  to 
answer  them  on  oath.  Why,  Bancroft  concluded  by  asking, 
should  not  excommunication  be  as  freely  put  in  use  to  defend 
the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  prohibitions  to  defend  the 
temporal  ? 

James  Avas  inclined  to  favour  the  vieAvs  of  Bancroft  and  the 
civilians ;  but  no  exercise  of  royal  authority  could  bring  the 
Judges  to  yield  an  iota  of  the  claims  of  their  courts.  They 
drew  up  answers  to  the  archbishop’s  complaints ;  and  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  by  a  series  of  decisions,  resolved  that 
in  all  cases  the  determination  of  Avhat  poAver  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  can  exercise  belongs  to  the  temporal  judge ;  that  all 
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Acts  of  Parliament,  without  exception,  shall  be  expounded  by 
the  judges  of  the  Common  Law,  and  not  by  canonists  and 
civilians ;  that  the  High  Commissioners  cannot  fine  or  imprison 
except  in  cases  of  heresy  or  schism ;  that  the  High  Com¬ 
missioners  ought  not  to  have  cognisance  of  scandal  against 
themselves,  because  they  are  parties;  that  the  ecclesiastical 
judge  cannot  examine  a  man  upon  his  oath  on  the  intention 
and  thought  of  his  heart,  and  if  any  man  is  so  examined  he  is 
not  bound  to  answer.  And  so  long  as  a  man  does  not  offend 
either  in  act  or  Avord  any  law  established,  there  is  no  reason 
that  he  shall  be  examined  upon  his  thought,  for,  as  it  has  been 
said  in  the  proverb,  ‘  Thought  is  free.’ 

However  much,  in  these  disputes,  lawyers  and  civilians  were 
actuated  by  the  desire  each  to  bring  grist  to  their  own  mill,  at 
the  bottom  the  same  question  Avas  at  issue  betAveen  the  Bishops 
and  the  Judges  as  betAveen  the  Bishops  and  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  the  Bishops  proposed  that  prohibitions 
should  be  granted  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  Judges  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  dispute  should  be  settled  by  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  A^Jlen  Bancroft  brought  forAvard  a  canon  to  support 
his  vieAvs,  Coke  told  him  that  all  canons  contrary  to  Common 
LaAv,  Statute  LaAv,  and  Customs  Avere  void.  A  fcAV  years 
later  a  great  effort  Avas  made  to  obtain  from  the  Judges  a 
recognition  of  the  right  of  the  High  Commissioners  to  fine  and 
imprison  in  other  cases  besides  heresy  and  schism.  Office  had 
often  a  tempering  effect  on  opinion,  and  James  issued  a  new 
commission  in  Avhich  he  inserted  the  names  of  Coke  and  six 
other  judges.  But  the  new  commissioners  one  and  all  re¬ 
fused  to  take  their  seats  in  a  tribunal  Avhich  exercised,  as  they 
thought,  illegal  poAvers. 

Amid  the  clash  of  contending  jurisdictions  pi'ofessors  of  the 
Common  and  Civil  Luav  Avere  not  disposed  to  place  a  very  high 
estimate  on  each  other's  learning.  Whitgift  long  since  had 
made  mention  of  the  ‘  barbarous  knoAvledge  of  the  temporal 
‘  lawyers,  Avhose  learning  is  no  learning  anyAvhere  but  here 
‘  at  home.’  Civilians  Avrote  books  in  defence  of  their  courts 
and  their  laAv.  There  noAV  arose  on  the  side  of  the  Com¬ 
mon  Law  a  foeman  Avell  Avorthy  of  his  adversaries’  steel.  In 
the  preface  to  his  ‘  History  of  Tithes  ’  John  Selden  assured  his 
readers  that  he  did  not  intend  to  enter  upon  the  question 
Avhether  tithes  had  been  set  aside  for  the  priesthood  by  an  im¬ 
mutable  laAv  of  God.  Such  a  question  Avas  better  left  to  divines 
to  deal  Avith.  His  book  Avas  a  mere  narration  and  history 
of  tithes.  The  work,  hoAvever,  he  said,  Avas  not  only  taxed 
by  mistaking  its  subject,  but  also  in  regard  of  its  author. 
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*  What  has  a  Common  Lawyer  to  do  (so  they  murmur)  with  | 

‘  writing  of  Tithes,  for  by  that  name  it  pleases  them  to  style  I 
‘  me ;  and  I  must  confess  I  h.avc  long  laboured  to  make  myself  I 
‘  worthy  of  it.’  After  this  graceful  defence  of  his  profession,  I 
Selden  proceeded  to  show  that  his  special  studies  had  better 
fitted  him  to  write  a  history  of  tithes  than  the  special  studies 
of  the  divine  or  civilian  had  fitted  either  of  them.  As  far  as 
the  theory  of  the  ‘  Divine  Right  of  Tithes,’  rested  on  an  as-  ■ 
sumption  of  facts,  Selden  completely  undermined  it.  He  I 
showed  how,  for  four  hundred  years  after  the  Chi’istian  era,  I 
there  had  been  no  payment  of  tithes ;  how  their  payment  had 
afterwards  arisen  ;  how  the  theory  of  ‘  Divine  Right  ’  had  gra¬ 
dually  been  formed,  how  it  had  been  subject  to  various  modi¬ 
fications  and  alw.ays  contested.  As  far  as  the  theory  made  no 
appeal  to  facts,  but  rested  on  the  bare  assertion  of  its  holders 
that  God  had  reserved  tithes  for  the  priesthood,  Selden  did  not 
venture  to  express  an  opinion.  Nevertheless  the  book  roused 
a  storm  of  indignation  amongst  the  clergy,  and  Selden,  in 
obedience  to  the  requirement  of  the  High  Commission,  set 
his  hand  to  a  submission  expressing  his  regret  for  having  fur¬ 
nished  any  argument  against  the  ‘  Divine  Right  of  Tithes.’ 
The  sale  of  his  work  was  prohibited,  and  he  was  forbidden  to  i 
reply  to  the  answers  of  his  numerous  opponents.  The  sup¬ 
pression  of  Selden’s  book  marks  the  rapid  growth  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  pretensions  during  James’  reign.  In  1618  a  man  might 
not  assert  as  matter  of  history  opinions  which  had  been  held 
by  members  of  the  English  Church  fifteen  years  previously. 
Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York,  writing  to  Whitgift,  had  said  that 
in  his  opinion  it  did  not  in  the  least  signify  whether  ministers 
were  provided  for  by  tithes  or  in  any  other  Avay.  Bacon,  about 
the  same  time,  made  a  like  statement.  Nor  could  it  be  said  that 
there  was  the  slightest  revolutionary  tendency  in  Selden’s 
book.  If,  as  the  author  remarked,  the  clergy  rested  their  sole 
claim  on  jus  divinum,  disbelievers  in  that  theory  might  say 
that  tithes  Avere  not  due  at  all.  By  basing  their  claim  on 
laAv  positive,  he  had  given  them  the  surest  guarantee  for 
their  payment.  But  here  it  was  in  fact  that  Selden’s  chief  . 
offence  lay.  His  clerical  opponents  preferred  to  rest  their  R 
claims  on  Canon  rather  than  on  Common  Luav.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  Canons  and  Divine  Right  at  all  Selden  had  entered  upon 
a  ‘  question  proper  to  a  higher  profession.’  His  book  under 
the  name  of  a  ‘  History  of  Tithes  ’  Avas  also  a  history  of  the 
durance  in  Avhich  canons  had  been  held  by  temporal  laws.  To 
all  Avho  kneAv  history,  he  had  said,  ‘  it  was  clear  by  number- 
‘  less  examples  that  the  laity  had  limited  the  canon  law,  so  that 
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‘  to  argue  from  any  old  Cliurch  canon  to  practice  was  much  like 
‘  proving  the  practice  of  a  custom  from  Plato’s  Commonwealth, 
‘  or  Aristoifnanes’  City  of  Cuckoos  in  tlie  Clouds.’  Montague, 
in  answering  JSelden,  accused  him  of  having  two  main  ends  in 
writing  the  book ;  the  one  to  show  ott‘  his  learning,  the  other 
to  bring  all  causes,  in  Avhich  the  payment  of  tithes  was  a  point 
in  dispute,  to  the  decision  of  the  temporal  courts.  If  Selden 
lowered  the  authority  of  canons  by  showing  how  temporal  laws 
had  disregarded  them,  Montague  raised  them  above  the  Common 
Law  by  claiming  for  them  Divine  authority.  Canons,  he  said, 
were  the  expression  of  the  eternal  and  absolute  law  of  the 
Highest.  Though  laws  contrary  to  justice  and  right  had  crossed 
that  which  stood  upon  Divine  Precept,  this  was  no  proof  for  the 
invalidity  of  canons.  What  men  do  is  one  thing,  Avhat  they  should 
do  another.  ‘  And  though  it  be  true  that  some  Common  Laws 
‘  have  in  some  countries  o])posed  and  torn  canons  down  before 
‘  them,  I  can  make  it  good,  and  will  do  so  if  you  put  me  to  it, 

‘  that  canons  have  as  often  and  in  as  main  matters  upon  as 
‘  good  a  right,  overtopped  and  ruled  the  municipal  laws  in 
‘  sundry  kingdoms  in  temporal  things.’* 

The  question  at  issue  between  the  party  which  Selden  and 
the  party  which  Montague  represented,  was  simply  whether  the 
nation  was  to  be  self-governed  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  temporal 
matters,  or  whether  it  w'as  to  submit  to  the  government  of  a 
Church,  owning  indeed  the  royal  supremacy,  but  aiming  at 
freedom  of  control  from  Parliaments  and  Law  Courts.  Such  a 
difference  of  view  was  not  to  be  easily  bridged,  and  as  soon  as 
the  nation  should  find  cause  of  offence  with  divines  of  Mon¬ 
tague’s  school,  lawyers  and  country  gentlemen  w'ere  sure  to  be 
found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  their  enemies.  It  was  the 
theology  of  the  new  party  which  aroused  the  antipathy  of  the 
populace.  Many  persons  amongst  the  cultivated  classes  but 
more  especially  amongst  the  clergy  had  adopted  a  via  media 
between  the  extreme  views  of  Calvin  and  of  Rome.  The  re¬ 
action  taking  place  on  the  Continent  in  favour  of  Rome,  the 
great  interest  bestowed  on  all  theological  questions,  had  ne¬ 
cessitated  a  study  of  the  Fathers  in  oi’der  that  Roman  Catholic 
writers  might  be  answered  from  their  own  ground.  That  study 
had  reacted  on  the  minds  of  the  students,  causing  them  to  take 
a  more  comprehensive  and  sympathetic  view  of  the  standpoint 
of  their  opponents.  There  was  indeed  no  reason  why  room 
should  not  have  been  found  in  the  Church  both  for  Arminians 
and  Calvinists.  Both  adhered  to  the  Articles,  and  if  these 

*  Diatribe  upon  the  First  Part  of  the  late  ‘History  of  Tithes.’  1621.. 
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were  to  be  virtually  re-written  and  narrowed  to  suit  the  views 
of  either  party,  the  progress  of  principles  of  toleration  would 
be  retarded  by  a  distinctly  backward  step.  The  tendency  of 
the  age  was  on  the  side  of  the  Arrainians,  and  under  favour¬ 
able  circumstances  their  theology  might  have  gained  ground 
even  amongst  the  uneducated  classes.  This,  however,  was  not 
to  be.  Causes  combined  to  bring  on  a  struggle  between  Armi- 
nians  and  Calvinists.  In  the  first  place,  James’  foreign  policy, 
together  with  the  advances  Catholicism  was  making  on  the 
Continent,  caused  theology  or  ceremonies  that  had  the  smallest 
appearance  of  a  Romish  tendency  to  be  regarded  with  aversion 
and  suspicion  by  the  nation.  In  the  second  place,  the  High 
Church  party  became  definitely  formed  and  began  to  play  a 
definite  part  in  politics.  ^len  who  upheld  higli  sacerdotal 
doctrine,  such  as  is  found  in  the  Convocation  Book  of  1606, 
rejected  the  personal  religion  of  Calvin  for  the  new  theological 
tenets.  James  himself,  who,  as  years  passed  on,  had  in  all 
questions  relating  to  Church  and  State  been  attracted  to  the 
side  of  the  holders  of  the  theories  of  Divine  Right,  was  carried 
along  with  the  stream,  and  adopted  the  theology  that  was 
now  becoming  distinctive  of  the  same  party.  Men,  again,  who 
found  that  their  views  on  questions  of  doctrine  and  Church 
government  were  not  accepted  by  the  nation,  began,  in  all 
points  at  issue  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  to  take 
up  a  prominent  position  as  supporters  of  the  prerogative.  The 
High  Church  party,  therefore,  could  reckon  on  no  friends  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  Almost  every  member  opposed  them, 
either  as  theologian  or  lawyer  or  politician. 

With  the  accession  of  Charles  all  possibility  of  compromise 
between  Arminians  and  Calvinists  was  destroyed.  James,  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  his  own  theological  views,  had  to  the 
last  maintained  a  fairly  neutral  attitude  between  the  two 
parties.  His  more  narrow-minded  son,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
partisan,  joined  the  side  which  supported  him  in  politics.  For 
his  use  was  prepared  a  list  of  the  names  of  clergymen,  marked 
P.  and  O.,  signifying  Puritan  and  Orthodox.  He  named  a 
committee  of  five  bishops,  all  High  Churchmen,  to  decide  | 
whether  Montague’s  ‘  Appello  Caesarem  ’  was  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England.  Laud  appeared 
by  his  side  as  the  political  leader  of  the  High  Church  party, 
whose  views,  doctrinal  and  political,  were  forced  in  a  most 
offensive  manner  upon  the  attention  of  the  nation.  The 
Calvinists  were  plainly  told  that  they  were  intruders  into  the 
fold,  and  that  the  party  now  in  power  were  the  true  inter¬ 
preters  of  the  Articles.  Obedience  to  the  commands  of  princes 
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was  inculcated  as  the  chief  duty  of  subjects,  and  refusers  of  a 
forced  loan  were  ‘  guilty  of  impiety,  disloyalty,  and  rebellion.’ 
Abbot,  the  Primate  of  England,  for  refusing  to  license  a  ser¬ 
mon  containing  these  last  tenets,  was  suspended  and  his  juris¬ 
diction  handed  over  to  four  High  Church  bishops. 

The  Commons,  in  answer  to  this  programme,  attacked 
leading  members  of  the  High  Church  party  as  teachers  of 
false  doctrine  and  disturbers  of  Church  and  State.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  the  session  of  1629  that  they  proposed  in 
so  many  words  to  silence  the  whole  body  of  Arminian  preachers 
and  writers.  Shortly  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
Charles  had  published  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  that  De¬ 
claration  attached  to  them  which  still  stands  in  the  Prayer- 
book.  He  virtually  said  to  the  Commons:  You  must  admit 
that  Parliament  has  no  claim  to  interfere  in  the  government  of 
the  Church  ;  you  must  submit  to  any  ritual  observances  Con¬ 
vocation  imposes ;  you  must  accept  any  interpretation  Convo¬ 
cation  lays  upon  the  Articles.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
undertake  to  silence  preachers  and  waiters  upon  disputed 
points  of  doctrine,  Arminians  as  well  as  Calvinists;  but  we 
offer  you  no  guarantee  that  we  will  be  impartial  in  our  judg¬ 
ments.  High  Churchmen  will  judge  offenders,  and  you  must 
trust  implicitly  to  their  sense  of  justice.  The  Declaration  was 
received  by  the  Commons  as  a  gauntlet  of  defiance.  It  was, 
indeed,  exactly  suited  to  knit  firmly  together  the  extremes 
of  the  Opposition.  The  mere  politician,  who  might  have 
acquiesced  in  a  policy  of  silence  on  disputed  points  of  doctrine, 
was  offended  with  the  claim  of  freedom  from  Parliamentary 
control  made  for  the  Church ;  the  mere  fanatic,  to  whom  at 
the  moment  the  suppression  of  false  doctrine  was  the  point 
of  importance,  was  offended  with  what  he  took  to  be  a  proposal 
to  silence  his  party  and  give  liberty  of  speech  to  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  Intended,  as  it  probably  was,  to  facilitate  agreement 
between  the  King  and  the  Parliament,  this  Declaration  was  as 
thoroughly  unstatesmanlike  a  document  as  the  band  of  minister 
ever  drew. 

The  Commons  met  it  by  denying  that  Convocation  could 
impose  doctrine  or  discipline  upon  the  laity  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  demanding  that  Arminian  tenets  should  be 
suppressed  and  their  holders  discountenanced  and  ejected  from 
high  office  in  Church  and  State.  It  is  easy  to  call  this 
simply  a  policy  of  suppression  of  unpopular  opinion,  but  the 
leaders  of  the  Commons  certainly  would  not  have  been  content 
to  describe  it  themselves  as  such.  The  suppression  of 
Arminian  doctrine  undoubtedly  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
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means  for  the  preservation  of  liberty.  Even  a  man  so  stronjjly 
influenced  by  religious  feelings  as  Eliot  always  looked  on  the 
question  from  its  political  side.  If  he  desired  unity  of  religion, 
it  Avas  because  he  believed  that  the  tenets  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  of  Arminians  alike  Avere  productive  of  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  State.  Xor  is  it  sutficient  ansAver  to  say  that 
the  political  vicAvs  of  the  High  Churchmen  Avere  not  neces¬ 
sarily  a  result  of  their  doctrinal  tenets.  This  might  or  might 
not  be  the  case,  but  at  the  time  they  Avere  held  by  t’ne  same 
men,  and  the  only  Avay  to  suppress  the  one  Avas  to  suppress 
the  other.  They  Avere  undoubtedly  incompatible  Avith  free  in¬ 
stitutions.  England  AA’as  not  short  of  men  intelligent  enough 
to  foresee  that  if  the  croAvn  might  on  every  occasion  of  pre¬ 
sumed  necessity  replenish  an  empty  exchequer  Avithout  asking 
the  consent  of  the  nation,  Parliaments  Avould  in  the  course  of 
time  cease  to  be  summoned,  or  if  summoned  meet  merely  to 
ratify  royal  decrees.  The  Constitution  could  not  stand  still ; 
advance  it  must,  either  in  the  direction  of  an  absolute  mon¬ 
archy  or  of  a  free  government.  Charles,  therefore,  might 
have  no  intention  of  subverting  liberty,  yet  had  he  been 
permitted  to  govern  on  these  principles  and  transmit  them  in 
security  to  liis  successors,  the  history  of  ‘freedom  sloAvly 
‘  broadening  doAvn  from  precedent  to  precedent  ’  must  have 
been  relegated  to  the  Utopia  of  unfulfilled  possibilities.  Nor 
was  there,  Ave  must  remember,  any  question  of  moral  suasion 
here.  The  preacher  Avho  had  dared  to  assert,  Avhat  hundreds 
were  thinking,  that  the  contributor  to  the  forced  ’loan  was 
guilty  of  impiety  to  his  God  and  treason  to  his  country,  would 
have  paid  the  penalty  of  his  boldness  by  a  life-long  imprison¬ 
ment,  if  not  a  traitor’s  death.  Need  Ave  Avonder  that  the  Com¬ 
mons  sought  to  silence  the  preacher  avIio  informed  his  hearers 
that  the  king’s  demands  could  not  be  resisted  Avithout  danger 
of  eternal  damnation,  ‘  though  every  of  those  circumstances 
‘  be  not  observed  Avhich  by  the  municipal  law  is  required’? 

In  addition  to  these  purely  jwlitical  motives  Avhich  might 
lead  men  Avho  had  no  sympathy  Avith  the  -doctrinal  views  of 
the  Calvinists  to  join  Avith  them  in  demanding  the  suppression 
of  Arminians,  there  Avas  further  the  strong  aversion  naturally 
felt'  by  laAvyers  and  country  gentlemen  to  the  principles  of 
Church  government  maintained  by  the  same  party.  The 
small  degree  of  intellectual  liberty  the  High  Churchmen  were 
willing  to  admit  Avas  not  likely  to  counterbalance  in  the  minds 
feven  of  tolerant  men  the  danger  of  putting  the  nation  under 
the  yoke  of  a  clerical  assembly.  Selden  doubtless  had  not 
forgotten  the' suppression  of  his  ‘  History  of  Tithes  ’  and  the 
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uncourteous  manner  in  which  his  opponents  had  replied  to  his 
arguments,  while  they  forbade  him  to  reply  to  their  own.  We 
think,  indeed,  that  Mr.  Gardiner  is  inclined  to  lay  too  much 
emphasis  on  the  liberality  of  the  High  Church  party.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  .an  advance  that  the  range  of  dogmatism  should  be 
restricted,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  toleration  which  they  exercised  had  no  kinship  with  that 
toleration  which  allows  Ibe  free  expression  of  opinions  held  to 
be  false.  They  only  allowed  men  to  think  for  themselves  on 
points  on  which  they  held  that  doubt  was  admissible.  There 
was  indeed  nothing  special  to  the  Calvinists  in  the  idea  of 
silencing  opinions  held  to  be  false  or,  in  other  words,  unpopular 
opinions.  The  High  Church  minority  held  exactly  the  same 
idea.  They  could  not  conceive,  Buckridge,  Laud,  and  How- 
son  wrote  to  Buckingham,  what  use  there  was  ‘  of  civil 
‘  government  in  the  commonwealth,  or  of  preaching  and  external 
‘  ministry  in  the  Church,  if  such  fatal  opinions  as  some  which 
‘  are  opposite  and  contrary  to  those  delivered  by  Mr.  Montague 
‘are  and  shall  be  publicly  taught  and  maintained.’  Their 
proposed  compromise  of  silence  on  disputed  points  of  doctrine 
was  aimed  solely  at  the  suppression  of  Calvinistic  dogma  that 
was  distasteful  to  themselves.  Allowing  that  they  could  treat 
in  an  impartial  manner  preachers  who  disregarded  the  king’s 
Declaration,  the  silence  they  imposed  on  their  own  pulpits  was 
to  them  a  matter  of  indifference}  if  not  of  advantage.  The 
higher  branches  of  theological  teaching  were,  in  their  opinion, 
not  fitted  for  a  popular  auditory.  The  people  w'ere  to  follow 
the  guidance  of  their  spiritual  pastors,  but  not  to  take  part 
in  controversies  too  deep  for  their  uninstructed  minds.  It 
must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  High  Churchmen 
were  entire  masters  of  the  situation ;  for  though  numerically 
w’eaker,  in  position  they  were  far  stronger  than  the  Calvinists. 
They  were  supported  by  the  king,  and  practically  all  important 
ecclesiastical  offices,  not  to  mention  civil  offices,  were  at  the 
king’s  disposal.  The  Court  of  High  Commission,  as  well  as 
the  Star  Chamber,  was  theirs  to  work  in  whatever  manner 
they  pleased.  In  short,  had  time  as  Avell  as  power  and  patron¬ 
age  been  at  their  command,  the  policy  they  adopted  was  emi¬ 
nently  suited  for  the  advancement  of  their  own  views  and  the 
quiet  eradication  of  Puritan  doctrine.’* 

Of  course  the  House  of  Commons  was  the  very  reverse  of 

•  The  case  of  Samuel  Ward  before  the  High  Commission  is  a  good 
illustration  of  the  manner  in  which  the  system  of  silence  on  doctrinal 
questions  affected  Puritan  preachers.  ‘  Calendar  of  State  Papers,'  Dorn- 
Ser.,lG35-163G. 
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a  tolerant  assembly.  It  was  composed  mainly  of  Calvinists, 
who  had  as  little  idea  as  their  opponents  of  allowing  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  which  they  regarded  as  erroneous. 
Yet  it  was  Avith  the  House  of  Commons  rather  than  Avith  the 
Bishops  that  the  hope  of  a  more  liberal  policy  in  the  future 
lay.  For  Avhile  Convocation  Avas  a  clerical  assembly  repre¬ 
senting  the  views  of  a  small  minority,  the  House  of  Commons 
was  at  least  a  lay  assembly  representing  the  vieAVS  of  the 
majority  of  the  nation.  When  that  majority  Avas  out  of 
danger,  it  Avas  possible  that  the  Commons  Avould  cease  to  per¬ 
secute  the  minority.  From  this  point  of  vicAv  the  attitude 
taken  up  by  the  Commons  in  1641  is  Avorth  observing. 
L/awyers  and  statesmen  then  turned  the  Aveight  of  their  indig¬ 
nation  against  the  late  system  of  church  government.  They 
attacked  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Right  of  Episcopacy,  the  Avithdrawal  of  causes  in  Avhich  the 
clergy  Avere  interested  from  the  ordinary  temporal  jurisdiction, 
the  endeavours  of  some  of  the  bishops  to  introduce  a  blind 
dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  clergy  and  of  the  clergy 
upon  themselves,  the  political  importance  given  to  the  clergy, 
their  seats  upon  the  benches  at  the  sessions  of  the  peace,  their 
seats  in  the  Star  Chamber,  their  seats  at  the  Council  Board, 
the  appropriation  of  the  Avord  ‘  Church  ’  to  Convocation,  to¬ 
gether  Avlth  the  claim  of  Convocation  to  make  laws  for  the 
nation,  illustrated  as  this  had  been  by  the  canons  of  1640, 
Avhich  imposed  an  oath  on  clergymen  and,  in  some  cases,  on 
laymen,  and  required  ministers  to  read  four  Sundays  in  the 
year  at  morning  prayer  certain  statements  concerning  the 
Divine  right  of  kings  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  doctrinal  question,  which  had  aroused  so 
much  fervour  tAvelve  years  earlier,  received  hardly  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  At  first  Ave  might  suppose  that  Avhile  Laud 
had  failed  in  gaining  acceptance  for  his  idea  of  conformity  in 
ritual  and  his  principles  of  Church  government,  he  had  yet 
succeeded  in  dulling  the  edge  of  the  people’s  appetite  for  the 
discussion  of  disputed  points  of  doctrine.  But  this  Avas  not 
the  case.  Though  the  most  zealous  Calvinists  had  left  the 
country  for  Ncav  England,  y'et  tlie  flame  of  theological  contro¬ 
versy  burst  out  amongst  preachers  and  people  as  strongly  as 
ever.  The  cause  Avhy  the  suppression  of  erroneous  opinion 
had  become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  a  majority  of  tbe  House 
of  Commons  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  In  1628  and  1629 
the  free  expression  of  Arminian  doctrine  Avas  understood  to 
imply  the  suppression  of  Calvinism,  the  introduction  of  new 
forms  of  ritual,  the  exclusion  of  Parliament  from  the  entire 
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sphere  of  ecclesiastical  matters,  the  spread  of  arbitrary  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  in  the  State.  In  1641,  when  the  Commons 
took  into  their  own  hands  the  reform  of  the  government  in 
Church  and  State,  imprisoned  Laud  and  convicted  Strafford  of 
treason,  Arminia«  doctrine  lost  its  political  significance,  and 
its  holders  were  no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous.  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Church  and  State  lost  its  political  significance  and  its 
holders  were  no  longer  regarded  as  dangerous.  Hence  though 
dissent  was  unrecognised,  no  attempt  wms  made  to  bind  con¬ 
sciences  over  to  the  formulas  of  Calvinism.  The  wave  of  re¬ 
action,  produced  by  the  political  position,  had  spent  its  force, 
and  the  tide  again  flowed  in  its  natural  direction.  Arminian 
tenets  made  way,  and  gained  converts  amongst  the  opponents 
of  episcopacy.  It  is  curious  to  find  Baxter  complaining  that 
he  found  in  the  sectarian  army  soldiers  who  ‘  vehemently  de- 
‘  claimed  against  the  doctrine  of  election  and  for  the  power  of 
‘  free  will.’ 

The  religious  question  was  one  chief  cause  of  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  Charles  and  the  Commons.  There  was  a  second,  Avhich 
at  the  time  was  of  hardly  less  interest  or  of  less  importance — 
that  of  taxation.  The  Commons,  through  dislike  of  the  King’s 
policy,  refused  to  grant  supplies,  and  Charles  in  consequence 
raised  money  without  consent  of  Parliament.  This  led  to  the 
passing  of  the  celebrated  Petition  of  Right  in  1628,  which 
enacts  ‘  that  no  man  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield 
‘  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without 
‘  common  consent  by  Act  of  Parliament.’  It  has  been  ordi¬ 
narily  held  that  when  the  Commons  passed  this  law  they  in¬ 
tended  to  render  all  taxation  without  consent  of  Parliament 
illegal.  Mr.  Gardiner  does  not  hold  this  view.  The  special 
terms,  he  observes,  to  Include  customs  duties,  which  Charles  at 
the  time  was  levying  by  prerogative,  were  not  inserted.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  words  ‘  tax  or  such  like  charge  ’  could  only^  have 
reference  to  inland  taxation.  ‘  It  was  notorious  that  the 
‘  crown  lawyers  had  for  many  years  been  arguing  that  a  cus- 
‘  toms  duty  was  something  altogether  different  in  kind  from 
‘  a  “  tax  or  such  like  charge,”  and  therefore  something  which, 
‘  as  falling  upon  goods  before  their  entrance  into  the  kingdom 
‘  or  after  their  exit  from  it,  could  be  imposed  by  the  mere  pre- 
‘  rogative  of  the  crown.’  *  Are  we  then,  he  asks,  to  suppose 
that  the  popular  lawyers  were  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  the 
proper  terms  to  include  customs  duties,  or  so  stupid  ’as  to  use 
a  term  of  which  the  meaning  was  certain  to  be  contested  by 

f  England  under  Charles  I.  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  ii.  311. 
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the  advocates  of  the  crown  ?  Accordingly  Mr.  Gardiner 
regards  the  appeal  made  hy  the  Commons  to  the  Petition  of 
Right  in  their  Remonstrance  against  the  levy  of  customs 
without  consent  of  Parliament,  as  a  daring  attempt  to  take 
up  new  ground  which  would  place  the  right  of  their  House 
above  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  in  the 
previous  I’eign  had  given  the  crown  the  right  of  levying  cus¬ 
toms  by  prerogative  and  had  hitherto  been  contested  in  vain. 

From  this  view  we  dissent  in  several  important  points.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  on  the  question  it  will  be  necessary  to  state  shortly 
the  three  branches  of  duties  levied  at  the  ports  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  and  the  technical  name  for  each  branch. 

I.  Customs. — These  Avere  duties  fixed  at  a  stated  sum. 
They  comprised  the  antitjua  custuma,  duties  on  avooI,  Avoolfells, 
and  leather,  fixed  by  statute  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.,  and  the 
nova  custuma,  duties  Avhich  had  originated  in  the  time  of  Edward 
I.  and  Edward  III.,  some  being  imposed  by  the  crown,  some 
being  undertaken  by  merchant  strangers.  Xo  special  grant 
of  these  duties  was  made  in  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
Acts. 

II.  Subsidies — These  were  duties  granted  to  the  king  for 
life  by  a  so-called  Act  of  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  passed  at 
the  beginning  of  each  reign.  Tliey  comprised  ( 1 )  a  subsidy  of 
tonnage,  as  3s.  on  every  ton  of  wine;  (2)  a  subsidy  of  poun¬ 
dage,  as  \2d.  on  the  value  of  every  20.«.  worth  of  goods  ex¬ 
ported  or  imported  with  certain  exceptions  named;  (3)  additional 
subsidies  on  any  special  articles,  as  33s.  4<f.  on  every  sack  of 
wool. 

III.  Imposts  or  Impositions. — These  Avere  duties  in  addition 
to  any  of  the  former,  imposed  by  the  croAvn  Avithout  consent 
of  Parliament.  All  these  duties  Avere  in  general  language  some¬ 
times  called  ‘  impositions,’  sometimes  ‘  customs.’  Mr.  Gardi¬ 
ner,  speaking  in  modern  language,  of  course  calls  them  ‘  cus¬ 
toms.’*  To  avoid  the  ambiguity  Avhich  Avould  arise  from  using 
either  ‘  imposition  ’  or  ‘  custom  ’  in  a  double  sense,  Ave  shall 
use  the  Avord  ‘  port  duties,’  for  the  collective  name  of  all  three 
branches. 

‘  Impositions  ’  were  comparatively  modeim.  Mary  had  first 
laid  impositions  on  a  feAv  articles  of  import.  Elizabeth  had 
continued  them.  In  J ames’  time  their  legality  Avas  disputed 
by  Bate,  a  merchant  Avho  refused  to  pay  an  imposition  on  cur¬ 
rants.  The  case  Avas  brought  before  four  judges  in  the  Exche¬ 
quer  and  judgment  Avas  given  in  faA-our  of  the  king  (1606). 
After  this  James  laid  impositions  on  many  articles  of  export  and 
import.  The  question  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Commons, 
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and  the  decision  of  the  judges  was  vehemently  contested  as  bad 
law  in  the  Parliaments  of  1610  and  1614.  Bills  introduced  into 
both  these  Parliaments  to  render  impositions  illegal  did  not  pass, 
and  in  1628,  when  the  Petition  of  Kight  was  framed,  the  power 
exercised  by  the  crown  of  laying  impositions  was  still  a  cause 
of  quarrel  between  King  and  Commons. 

No  one,  Ave  suppose,  will  attempt  to  maintain,  in  the  face  of 
Mr.  Gardiner’s  arguments,  that  the  Commons  intended  to  in¬ 
clude  the  special  question  of  port  duties  in  the  Petition  of 
Right.  If  they  had  so  intended,  the  special  terms  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  there.  But  admitting  this,  the  question  yet 
remains  unanswered  Avhether  the  Petition  of  Right  Avas  intended 
not  merely  as  a  laAv  against  loans  and  benevolences,  but  also 
as  a  general  laAV  against  all  unparliamentary  taxation,  and  if  so, 
Avhether  the  Commons  could  fairly  appeal  to  it  against  the  con¬ 
tinued  levy  of  port  duties  by  prerogative.  In  stating  our 
reasons  for  ditlering  from  Mr.  Gardiner’s  conclusions  on  both 
these  points  Ave  shall,  in  the  first  place,  criticise  his  statement 
that  the  croAA'n  hiAvyers  had  for  many  years  been  arguing  that 
a  port  duty  Avas  different  in  kind  from  ‘a  tax  or  such  like 
‘  charge.’  We  shall  afterwards  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  chief 
I  arguments  employed  Avhile  James  Avas  on  the  throne  for  and 

I*  against  the  right  of  the  Crown  to  lay  impositions.  Thirdly, 

we  shall  shoAv  Iioav  AA'hen  Charles  came  to  the  throne  the  Avhole 
question  entered  on  a  ncAv  [)hase ;  and  lastly,  Ave  shall  treat  of 
the  Commons’  intention  in  framing  the  Petition  of  Right,  and 
of  Mr.  Gai-diner’s  charge  that  they  took  up  ncAv  ground  in 
saying  that  the  raising  of  port  duties  not  granted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  Avas  ‘  contrary  to  your  Majesty’s  royal  ansAver  to  their 
‘  late  Petition  of  Right.’ 

Mr.  Gardiner’s  language  implies  that  a  port  duty  Avas 
supposed  to  differ  in  kind  from  an  income  tax  or  other  inland 
charge  in  not  falling  on  the  consumer.  But  this  certainly  was 
not  the  case.  The  documents  of  the  time  give  conclusiA'e 
n  evidence  that  merchants,  laAvyers,  and  members  of  Parliament 
!  all  knew  as  Avell  as  Ave  do  that  the  consumer  paid  in  the  last 
L  instance.  Thus  the  Levant  merchants  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
j  begged  that  they  might  not  be  obliged  to  pay  an  imposition  on 

]  certain  currants  AA’hich  they  had  already  sold  Avithout  ‘  en- 

'  ‘  hancing  their  price  a  penny.’  The  Commons,  in  a  Petition  of 

;  Grievances,  complained  to  James  that  since  the  impositions 
J  had  been  laid  on  currants,  the  price  to  the  subject  had  quad- 

^  rupled.  Baron  Fleming,  in  giving  judgment  in  Bate’s  case, 

^  said :  ‘  The  impost  to  him  [the  merchant]  is  nothing,  for  he 

I  ‘  rateth  his  merchandise  according  to  that.  The  impost  is 
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‘  imposed  upon  currants,  and  he  who  will  buy  them  shall  have 
‘  them  subject  to  that  charge.’* 

There  was,  however,  a  certain  distinction  recognised  by 
the  lawyers  on  both  sides  in  the  use  of  the  terms  ‘  tax  ’  and 
‘  imposition.’  The  more  special  term  for  an  inland  charge  such 
as  tithes  or  tenths  was  ‘  tax  ’  or  ‘  tallage  ’ ;  the  more  special 
term  for  a  charge  on  merchandise,  ‘  custom  ’  or  ‘  imposition.’ 
But  the  crown  lawyers  did  not  urge  that  the  two  differed  in 
kind  from  each  other ;  they  argued  merely  that  the  law  re¬ 
lating  to  the  two  was  dissimilar ;  that  while  Acts  of  Parliament 
had  deprived  the  king  of  i>ower  of  imposing  ‘  taxes  in  the 
‘  land,’  they  had  not  deprived  him  of  power  of  imposing  ‘  im- 
‘  positions  on  merchandise.’  On  the  other  hand,  imposition  as 
a  general  term  was  undoubtedly  applicable  to  inland  charges, 
and  ‘  tax  ’  as  a  general  term,  was  undoubtedly  applicable  to 
port  duties.  It  was  indeed  often  so  used  both  by  the  crown 
and  the  popular  lawyers.  For  instance,  Baron  Fleming,  after 
saying  that  the  king  is  to  obtain  relief  for  English  merchants 
when  oppressed  by  foreign  princes,  continues,  ‘  and  if  he  [the 
‘  merchant]  be  not  remedied  thereby,  then  lex  talionis  shall  be 
‘  used,  goods  for  goods,  and  tax  for  tax.'  So  IlakeAvell,  in 
speaking  of  port  duties  in  1610,  says:  ‘  The  merchant  is  not 
‘  the  man  alone  that  is  subject  to  taxes,  and  all  other  men 
‘  free.’  The  following  instances  may  serve  to  show  that  ‘  tax’ 
was  commonly  employed  in  relation  to  port  duties  on  occasions 
when  the  use  of  correct  terms  Avas  a  matter  of  moment.  In 
a  report  of  a  case  connected  Avith  the  payment  of  port  duties, 
in  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  Ave  find  the  laAv  stated 
as  folloAvs  : — 

‘  Customs  for  merchandise  to  be  exported  out  of  tlie  realm  is  an 
inheritance  in  the  king  and  liy  the  common  laAV,  and  not  given  by  any 
statute.  .  .  .  And  a  subsidy  is  a  tax  assessed  by  Parliament  and 
granted  to  the  king  by  the  Commons  during  the  life  of  each  king 
only,  for  the  defence  of  merchants  upon  the  sea.’  j" 


*  The  same  judge  also  said  that  he  omitted  the  question  Avhether 
the  king  could  impose  upon  the  subject  or  his  goods.  At  the  time 
Avhen  the  impost  Avas  imposed,  the  currants  ‘  Avere  the  goods  of  the 
‘  Venetians,  and  not  the  goods  of  the  subject,  nor  Avithin  this  land, 
‘  but  only  upon  tliose  Avhich  shall  be  after  imported.’  Fleming  is,  of 
course,  here  speaking  not  of  the  consumer  but  of  the  English  mer¬ 
chant.  This  argument  Avas  never  repeated,  and  with  good  reason,  for 
it  undoubtedly  restricted  the  king’s  power  of  imposing  to  articles  of 
import.  ‘  State  Trials,’  ii.  p.  390. 

f  Sir  James  Dyer’s  ‘  Reports,’  43  b.  ‘  Les  Reports  des  Cases,’  by 
Sir  John  Davies,  p.  9.  The  record  showing  that  the  antiqua  custuma 
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In  1600  some  English  merchants  trading  to  the  Levant 
refused  to  pay  impositions  on  wine,  oil,  and  currants,  which, 
as  they  averred,  had  previously  been  demanded  only  of  aliens. 
Their  goods  were  stayed  and  only  restored  upon  their  giving 
bond  to  i)ay  such  impositions  as  should  be  adjudged  reasonable. 
The  merchants  drew  up  a  list  of  reasons  to  lay  before  the 
Privy  Council,  showing  cause  why  they  ought  to  be  released 
from  their  bonds  w'ithout  payment.  In  this  document  the 
iiniKJsitions  are  constantly  called  taxes.  Thus  the  merchants 
say 

‘  With  all  humbleness  and  submission  to  authority  they  think  there 
can  be  no  tax  lawfully  imposed  upon  them  being  free  merchants,  natural 
subjects,  unless  the  siime  bo  established  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  par¬ 
ticular  agreement  of  themselves,  or  at  the  least  that  it  be  beforehand 
expressly  published  by  proclamation,  or  under  her  Highness’s  great 
seal,  privy  seal,  or  signet,  that  if  any  bring  in  such  goods  they  shah' 
pay  such  a  tax’  * 

The  charter  granted  to  the  Virginian  Company  in  1609 
authorises  them  to  export  all  shipping,  armour,  &c.  necessary 
for  the  said  plantation, 

‘without  yielding  or  paying  subsidg,  custom,  or  imposition,  or  any  other 
tax  or  duty  for  the  space  of  seven  years  .  .  .  and  that  they  shall  be 
free  of  all  subsidies  and  customs  in  Virginia  for  the  space  of  twenty-one 
years,  and  from  all  taxes  and  impositions  for  ever,  upon  any  goods  or 
merchandises,  either  upon  importation  thither,  or  exportation  from 
thence,  into  our  realm  of  England,  except  only  the  five  pounds  per 
cent,  due  for  custom  .  .  .  which  five  pounds  per  cent,  only  being 
paid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  adventurers  to  export  into  foreign 
parts  without  any  custom,  tax  or  other  duty,  to  be  paid  to  us,  our  heirs, 
or  successors.’  f 

In  1610,  after  the  whole  question  had  been  thoroughly 
sifted,  the  House  of  Commons  sent  a  Bill  up  to  the  Lords . 
against  Impositions.  The  Bill  runs  thus  : — 

‘For  that  in  former  times  divers  good  laws  and  statutes  have  been 
made  to  give  merchants  free  liberty  to  bring  into  this  realm  their 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  paying  the  customs,  subsidies,  and 
other  profits  thereof  reasonably  due,  without  any  evil  toll  or  charge ; 
so  that  no  custom  or  imposition  should  be  taken  but  by  the  common 
asitent  of  the  realm,  except  the  ancient  aides  and  taxes,  as  by  the  said 
statutes  appeareth;  which  notwithstanding  of  late  years  new  impo¬ 
sitions,  taxes  and  charges  are  laid  upon  merchandise  tvithout  the  corn- 

had  been  fixed  by  stjitute  in  the  third  year  of  Edward  I.  was  discovered 
by  the  popular  lawyers  in  1610. 

*  ‘  Cott.  MSS.  Titus  iv.  F.  pp.  232-231. 

t  *  Hist,  of  Virginia,’  Appendix.  W.  Stilts. 
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mon  assent  of  the  realm  .  .  .  may  it  please  your  majesty  that  no  tax^ 
imposition,  or  charge  be  at  any  time  hereafter  taxed  upon  any  goods, 
■wares,  or  merchandises,  &c.’  * 

In  1621  James  I.  made  a  "rant  of  Xova  Scotia  to  Sir  William 
Alexander.  By  colonists,  Avho  -were  subjects,  might  be  trans¬ 
ported 

‘  omnes  commoditates  et  mercimonia  qua'  iis  videbuntur  necessaria, 
sine  alicujus  ta.rationis,  custuma’,  ant  iiiipositionis  pro  eisdem  solu- 
tione  nobis  vel  nostris  custumariis,’  &c.f 

In  1626  the  Commons  drew  up  a  Remonstrance  in  which 
they  complained  to  Charles  I.  that  the  subsidies  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  were  still  levied  as  in  the  time  of  his  father, 
though  not  granted  by  Act  of  Parliament, 

‘as  if  there  might  be  any  suhsidg,  tax,  or  aid  levied  upon  them  without 
their  consent  in  Parliament,  or  contrary  to  the  settled  laws  of  this 
kingdom.’ 

The  chief  arguments  employed  for  and  against  the  right  of 
the  crown  to  lay  impositions  in  the  Exchequer  case  in  1606 
and  the  Conunons’  debates  in  1610  are  interesting,  as  showing 
the  legal  view  of  the  ((iiestion  while  James  was  on  the  throne. 
None  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  draw  any  distinction  in  kind 
between  ‘  tax  ’  and  ‘  iinj)osition,’  while  some  are  equally  good 
for  the  imposition  of  inland  charges  as  of  port  duties. 

The  crown  lawyers  had  two  main  lines  of  argument.  They 
argued  first  from  law  and  precedent.  The  king’s  prerogative 
of  imposing,  they  said,  had  alw.ays  been  recognised  by  the  law, 
or  rather  was  part  of  the  law.  ‘  Customs  ’  must  originally 
have  been  ‘  impositions,’  and  if  ‘  customs  ’  were  now  fixed  at  a 
certain  sum,  this  did  not  deprive  the  king  of  the  power  still  to 
Jay  impositions.  The  subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage  •were 
not  granted  to  rest  rain  the  king’s  power  to  imjiose,  but  for  the 
special  purpose  of  maintaining  a  navy  and  guarding  the  seas ; 
even  when  Acts  of  Parliament  granted  supplies  on  condition 
that  the  king  should  not  lay  impositions,  they  implied  a  jiower 
in  him  to  do  so.  Asa  matter  of  fact  there  w'cre  many  pre¬ 
cedents  of  impositions  which  Acts  of  Parliament  had  never 
been  able  to  restrain.  To  this  the  popular  laivyers  answered 
that  customs  had  not  originally  been  impositions,  but  were  due 
to  the  king  either  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  by  Common  Law. 
If  by  Common  Law  he  had  no  more  power  to  increase  them 
than  he  had  to  raise  the  relief  for  an  earldom  or  the  fines  for 

*  Parliamentary  Debates  in  IGIO,  1G2.  Camden  Society. 

I  Hazard,  i.  241. 
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original  writs.  Yet  what  were  impositions  but  an  increase  of 
customs  under  another  name?  If  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III. 
had  tried  to  raise  impositions,  Parliament  liad  always  inter¬ 
fered  to  prevent  them.  Their  impositions,  moreover,  were  no 
precedents  for  the  jjresent ;  tliose  were  I’aised  in  time  of  war 
and  for  a  short  period ;  these  in  time  of  peace,  and  declared 
due  to  the  king,  his  heirs,  and  successors.  Finally,  allowing 
the  king  had  originally  ])ower  to  impose,  this  power  had  been 
taken  away  by  Acts  of  Parliament ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  the  time  of  iliehard  II.  to  that  of  iVIary  no  king  had 
ever  attempted  to  lay  an  imposition. 

The  second  line  of  argument  held  by  the  crown  lawyers 
took  higher  ground.  Sliortly  put,  it  was  the  argument  of 
State  necessity.  Sir  Edward  Coke  has  left  us  the  result  of  a 
conference  held  between  himself,  then  Attorney-General,  and 
Chief  Justice  Pophain.  After  quoting  various  statutes  in¬ 
tended  to  deprive  the  king  of  the  i)ower  of  laying  duties  on 
me’’chandisc,  he  continues: — 

‘  Upon  all  which  and  divers  records  which  wc  had  s?en  it  appeared 
to  us  that  the  king  cannot  at  his  j)leasitrc  put  any  imposition  upon  any 
merchandise  to  be  imported  into  this  kingdom  or  exported,  unless  it  be 
for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  traffic  pro  bono  jniblico  .  .  .  for  this 
is  not  against  any  of  the  statutes  which  were  made  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  merchandise,  and  of  the  statutes  of  IMagna  Charta,  for  the  end 
of  all  such  restraints  is  saliis  populi ;  and  so  in  the  case  of  currants 
which  was  now  lately  adjudged  in  the  Exchequer.  .  .  .  And  note  for 
the  benefit  of  the  subject  the  king  may  make  an  imposition  or  toll 
within  the  realm  to  repair  highways,  bridges,  and  to  make  Avails  for 
defence,  but  then  the  sum  imposed  ought  to  be  proportionable  to  the 
benefit ;  so  the  imposition  for  equality  ought  to  be  for  the  public 
good.’  * 

Amplified,  Coke’s  and  Popbam’s  argument  of  ‘  necessity  ’ 
took  various  forms.  The  king  must  be  furnished  to  make 
defence  in  time  of  Avar,  and  may  not  be  able  to  wait  for  a 
parliamentary  grant.  The  jtorts  belong  to  the  king,  and  when 
he  sees  just  occasion  he  may  close  them,  and  only  reopen 
them  conditionally.  The  king  maintains  a  na\'y,  and  supports 
ambassadors  for  the  good  of  trade,  and  he  alone  can  knoAv  the 
charges  to  which  he  is  thereby  put.  To  these  various  arguments 
it  was  ansAvered  that  equality  betAV'een  English  and  foreign 
merchants  could  be  maintained  as  Avell  by  Act  of  Parliament 
as  by  prerogative ;  that  in  case  of  an  offensive  Avar,  the  king 
had  time  enough  to  obtain  aid  from  Parliament ;  in  case  of  an 
unexpected  invasion,  he  could  call  on  his  subjects  to  serve  at 

*  Reports,  xii. 
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their  own  charge.  If  the  king  protected  merchants  in  their 
trade,  this  charge  was  provided  for  by  the  Tonnage  and 
Poundage  Acts.  It  was  true  the  king  had  the  prerogative  of 
restraint ;  he  rnight  sliut  up  a  port  for  a  time,  and  refuse 
merchants  passage  for  a  time ;  but  he  had  no  power  to  restrain 
all  merchants  for  all  time.  Yet  this  was  Avhat  was  inferred 
when  it  Avas  said  that  the  king  had  poAver  to  open  the  ports 
conditionally.  Towns  Avere  the  king’s,  so  Avere  higliAvays,  and 
in  time  of  plague,  or  for  other  good  reason,  he  might  restrain 

Sassage  along  a  higlnvay  or  through  the  gates  of  a  tOAvn. 

light  he  therefore  close  the  gates  of  London  to  all  persons 
for  all  time,  and  demand  a  tax  upon  all  goods  brought  into  the 
city  ?  This  Avas  to  sell  government,  trust,  and  common  justice. 
No  man  ought  to  be  restrained  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling  j 
and  the  merchant  had  as  much  right  freely  to  plough  the  sea 
as  the  ploughman  had  to  jdough  the  land. 

This  second  line  of  argument  was  sometimes  put  in  stronger 
language,  and  carried  to  conclusions -Avhich  were  displeasing 
even  to  those  Avho  maintained  a  right  in  the  croAvn  to  levy  im¬ 
positions.  The  king’s  absolute  poAver,  it  Avas  said,  which  he 
exercised  by  prerogative,  Avas  something  quite  superior  to  his 
ordinary  power  exercised  in  Parliament  and  in  courts  of  jus¬ 
tice.  All  questions  relating  to  merchants,  being  matter  of 
state  and  policy,  fall  Avithin  the  scope  of  this  absolute  poAver; 
and  hence,  if  the  king  secs  good,  he  may  lay  duties  on  mer¬ 
chandise.  The  King  of  England,  moreover,  is  as  absolute  as 
any  other  [)rince  ;  and  if  he  does  not  impose  excises  and  other 
charges  in  the  land,  this  moderation  is  not  for  lack  of  poAvers  in¬ 
herent  in  his  croAvn.  In  ansAvering  these  arguments  the  popular 
lawyers  took  equally  high  ground.  The  king’s  sovereign 
power,  they  said,  Avas  exercised  in  Parliament ;  any  other 
poAver  he  possessed  Avas  inferior  to  this,  and  therefore  to  be 
controlled  by  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  Avas  not  true  that  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  merchants  Avere  beyond  the  scope  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  laAv  of  the  realm  ;  if  it  Avere  true,  hoAv  came  it  that  Bate’s 
case  had  been  adjudged  by  the  Common  LaAv  judges. 

"With  the  accession  of  Charles  I.  the  whole  question  entered 
on  a  new  phase.  James  did  not  levy  the  subsidies  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  in  right  of  the  Exchequer  decision,  but  in  right 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  had  granted  him  those  duties 
for  life.  Charles  levied,  under  the  names  of  ‘  subsidies,  cus- 
‘  toms,  and  imposts,’  all  the  duties  Avhich  had  been  paid  to  his 
father,  Avithout  receiving  any  grant  from  Parliament ;  that  is, 
as  impositions  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  term.  The  ques¬ 
tion  at  once  arises.  Had  he  any  legal  judgment  in  his  favour 
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for  doing  this  ?  IJai’on  Clerk,  in  giving  judgment  in  Bate’s 
case  in  1606,  said:  ‘As  to  that  which  was  objected  that  the 
‘  defendant  had  paid  poundage  granted  by  tlie  statute  of  the 
‘  first  of  the  king,  that  is  nothing  to  this  purpose  ;  for  that  is  a 
‘  subsidy  and  not  a  custom ;  *  for  when  any  imposition  is 
‘  granted  by  Parliament,  it  is  only  a  subsidy,  and  not  a 
‘  custom,  for  the  nature  thereof  is  changed.’  ‘  That,’  said 
Baron  Fleming,  ‘  which  is  given  by  Parliament  is  not  an  im- 
‘  post  but  a  subsidy.’  In  the  fifth  year  of  .James’  reign  the 
Attorney-General  of  Ireland  exhibited  an  information  against 
the  corporation  of  Waterford  for  using  for  their  own  purposes 
the  great  and  small  customs.  Besides  the  special  points  at 
issue,  the  general  question  was  taken  into  consideration, 
what  manner  of  duties  customs  and  subsidies  w’ere,  their  origin 
and  their  diifercnce.  Customs  were  declared  to  be  duties  upon 
merchandise,  certain  and  perpetual,  an  inheritance  of  the 
crown ;  subsidies  to  be  duties  payable  upon  merchandise  ex- 
jwrted  and  imported,  granted  by  Parliament.  Imposts  or 
impositions  were  divided  into  two  classes;  1st,  such  as  were 
rare  and  assessed  by  Parliament,  and  then  took  the  nature  of 
subsidies ;  2ud,  such  as  were  imposed  by  prerogative  royal  to 
support  the  necessary  charges  of  the  crown. f  It  is  certain, 
therefore,  that  Charles  was  not  acting  within  the  letter  of  the 
law,  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  ci’own  lawyers  relied  on  the 
judgment  given  against  Bate  to  maintain  the. right  of  the 
crown  to  raise  subsidies  ungranted  by  Parliament.  In  his 
commission  of  1626  for  the  collection  of  port  duties,  as  -well  as 
in  his  Declaration  published  after  dissolution  of  Parliament  in 
1629,  Charles  is  made  to  rest  his  claim  to  those  duties  on  the 
necessity  of  his  having  the  means  to  defend  the  seas  and  the 
practice  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  levy 
them  by  prerogative  until  they  received  a  grant  from  Par¬ 
liament.  In  1629,  the  Attorney-General  brought  an  informa¬ 
tion  against  four  merchants  for  refusing  to  pay  3s.  4</.  imposi- 


*  The  word  seems  here  used  simply  in  opposition  to  a  parliamentary 
grant. 

y  Le  case  del  customes  payable  pur  merchandises.  Les  lleports  des 
Cases,  by  Sir  John  Davies.  In  his  history  of  the  liebellion.  Book  III., 
Clarendon  remarks  that  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Act  of  1G41  not 
only  ‘  declared  against  any  power  in  the  crown  of  levying  tonnage  and 
‘  poundage  ’ — a  revenue  which  he  admits  ‘  was  not  legally  vested  in  the 
‘king  till  an  Act  of  Parliament’ — ‘but  also  any  power  of  imposi- 
‘  tion  upon  atiy  merchandises  whatsoever,  and  in  any  case  whatsoever, 
‘  which  had  the  countenance  of  a  solemn  judgment  in  the  Exchequer 
Chamber.’ 
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tlon  and  Is.  Grf.  subsidy  per  hundredweight  upon  currants.  In 
support  of  the  king’s  claim  to  tlie  imposition,  he  pleaded  the 
judgment  given  against  Bate  ;  in  support  of  the  king’s  claim  to 
the  subsidg,  he  pleaded  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Act  of  the 
first  year  of  dames’  reign,  as  also  the  fact  that  llenry  VI II., 
Edward  VI.,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  and  James  I.  had  received 
subsidies  of  Tonnage  and  I’oundage  without  opposition  from 
the  time  of  their  accession  until  a  life  grant  was  made  in  Par¬ 
liament.  The  merchants  pleaded  in  answer  that  the  tax  of 
3.V.  4(1.  was  not  set  by  consent  of  Parliament  but  by  the  late 
king’s  letters  patent,  which  was  against  the  laws  of  the  realm; 
that  as  to  the  judgment  mentioned  in  support  of  the  tax  of 
3.V.  4(1.,  they  were  not  bound  by  it,  because  they  bad  not  been 
parties;  that  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Act  of  tlamcs  had 
granted  the  subsidy  of  l.v,  Gd.  for  the  life  of  the  late  king  only, 
and  that  the  duty  could  not  now  be  raised  except  by  Act  of 
Parliament.* 

The  distinction  between  subsidy  and  imposition  seems,  no 
doubt,  exceedingly  technical.  If  Charles  might  raise  port 
duties  by  prerogative,  it  mattered  little  under  what  name  he 
raised  them.  Then,  however,  the  distinction  must  have  seemed 
less  technical  than  now.  Impositions  on  a  large  scale  were  too 
novel  to  have  already  had  the  efl’ect  of  making  the  nation 
regard  the  j)assing  of  a  Tonnage  and  I’oundage  Bill  as  a  mere 
formality.  Besides,  law  in  itself  is  technical.  Shij)-moncy  and 
inland  subsidies  were  both  levied  on  real  and  personal  estate, 
yet  surely  Charles  would  not  have  been  acting  within  the 
letter  of  the  law  if,  relying  on  the  decision  of  the  Judges  in 
Hampden’s  case,  he  had  levied  subsidies  by  prerogative.  Mr. 
Gardiner’s  position  really  is,  that  it  was  legal  for  Charles  to 
levy  tonnage  and  poundage  without  consent  of  Parliament  on 
the  sti’ength  of  a  judgment  in  Avhich  it  had  been  distinctly  laid 
down  that  subsidies  were  not  impositions  because  they  were 
pai’liamentary  grants. 

It  was,  we  imagine,  open  to  the  Judges  to  have  extended  the 
law  and  declared  the  king  entitled  to  subsidies  as  well  as 
impositions.  This,  however,  would  have  been  a  somewhat  bold 
course  for  them  to  adopt,  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends 
they  never  ventured  upon  it.  Their  decision  in  the  case  ot 
merchants  refusing  to  pay  duties  on  currants  carefully  avoided 
touching  the  question  of  the  king’s  right  to  subsidies.  Bate, 
who  first  brought  the  question  to  trial  at  law  in  160G,  had  paid 


*  Court  of  Exchequer.  ‘  Bills  and  Answers,  London  and  Middlesex, 
‘  Charles  I.,’  No.  408.  The  merchants’  names  were  John  Cordall,  James 
Traves,  John  Langham,  llumjJirey  Browne. 
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■without  opposition  !.<?.  6r/.  subsidy,  but  bad  refused  to  pay 
bs.  6rZ.  imposition.  Judgment  having  been  given  against  him, 
merchants  were  required  to  pay  in  all  Is.  duty  per  hundred¬ 
weight.  James,  however,  not  long  afterwards  lowered  the  im¬ 
position  to  3.S-.  4rf.,  so  that  subsidy  and  imposition  together 
amounted  only  to  4.s-.  lOr/.  The  Judges  decided  that  so  long 
as  the  judgment  against  Bate  was  in  force,  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  the  king  in  jmssession  of  the  same  imposition  as  bad 
then  been  adjudged  due  to  James.  The  whole  sum  was 
5s.  6</. ;  yet  because  this  was  not  reciuired  of  other  mer¬ 
chants  but  only  4s.  lOJ.,  the  defendants  were  to  pay  after  the 
same  rate.* 

It  is  ca.sy  to  see  why  diaries  did  not  entrench  himself 
behind  the  Exchequer  decision  and  levy  all  duties  as  imposi¬ 
tions.  Such  a  course  would  have  been  incompatible  with  the 
attempt  which  be  did  make  to  govern  by  means  of  Parliaments. 
Had  no  principle  been  involved,  yet  the  convereion  of  the  old 
parliamentary  grant  into  a  royal  imposition  ivould  have  aroused 
an  overpowering  opposition  from  the  mere  conservative  instincts 
of  merchants  and  hnvyers;  while  even  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mons  who  upheld  the  claim  of  the  crown  to  levy  imjiositions 
could  hardly  have  regarded  the  change  otherwise  than  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  Parliament.  Charles  indeed  never  jiroposed  to 
enter  upon  such  a  revolutionary  course  as  to  abolish  the  grant 
of  tonnage  and  jtoundage.  lie  -would  gladly  have  passed  a 
Bill,  if  the  Commons  would  have  given  him  for  life  all  the 
duties  he  was  actually  levying,  without  in  any  w'ay  questioning 
the  prerogative  of  imposing  or  interfering  with  the  Book  of 
Rates.f  This,  however,  Avas  to  ask  too  much.  For  though  at 
this  time  the  Commons  might  have  made  a  life  grant,  merely 
legalising  the  impositions  and  containing  no  exj)licit  statement 

•  This  order  Avas  first  made  against  Samuel  Vassal,  but  it  Avas  re¬ 
peated  in  the  cases  of  Langham,  liroAvnc,  and  other  refusers.  Possibly  the 
information  against  Vassal  Avas  only  for  bs.  GtZ.  imposition,  but  judging 
from  the  ‘  Excheijuer  Decrees  and  Orders’  it  Avas  identical  Avith  tliat  ex¬ 
hibited  against  the  other  merchants.  In  Hyde’s  speech  in  1 G41  A\  e  see  the 
interpretation  laid  upon  this  order  at  a  time  Avhen  the  pojmlar  laAV'yers 
Avished  to  increase  the  Aveight  of  the  charges  against  the  impeached 
judges  by  making  out  that  they  had  given  the  king  Tonnage  and 
Poundage  as  avcU  as  Impositions.  ‘  Iluslnvorth,’  vol.  iii.  part  1,  335— 
343  ;  ‘  Exchequer  Decrees  and  Orders.  Charles  I.’  Vol.  viii.  f.  18G, 
270,  319  ;  vol.  ix.  f.  31 ;  vol.  x.  f.  324  ;  vol.  xi.  f.  111. 

t  Impositions  and  subsidies  Avere  generally  so  much  in  the  pound  on 
the  value  of  the  goods  taxed  Mary  first  jiubli.shed  a  Book  of  Kates. 
James  raised  the  rates  considerably.  In  Charles’  time  many  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  of  their  inequality. 
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of  right,  their  terms  were  a  resettlement  of  the  rates  in 
their  o^vn  House  and  according  to  their  own  satisfaction.* 
After  the  passing  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  finding  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  be  shortly  prorogued,  they  offered  the  king  a  Ton¬ 
nage  and  I’oundage  Bill  for  a  year,  which  he  refused.  .  They 
next  proposed  that  Parliament  should  be  adjourned  and  not 
prorogued,  then  the  Bill,  which  they  would  pass  at  the  next 
session,  Avould  take  effect  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  give  a  retrospective  sanction  to  all  duties  levied  since 
that  time.  To  this  request  also  Charles  refused  to  accede. 
He  required  the  House  to  pass  a  life  Act  immediately  with¬ 
out  resettling  the  rates,  or  to  consent  to  the  continued  levy  of 
port  duties  by  prerogative.  Tlie  Commons  refused  to  accept 
either  alternative.  Laying  aside  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage 
Bill,  they  drew  up  a  Remonstrance,  in  which  they  said  that 
the  receiving  of  tonnage  and  poundage  and  other  impositions 
not  granted  by  Parliament  w.os  a  breach  of  the  fundamental 
liberties  of  the  kingdom  and  contrary  to  the  Petition  of 
Right.  If  the  Petition  was  intended  merely  as  a  law  against 
loans  and  benevolences,  this  appeal  is  doubtless  rightly  charac¬ 
terised  by  Mr.  Gardiner  as  a  daring  attempt  to  take  up  new 
ground.  If,  on  the  conti’ary,  the  aim  of  the  Petition  was  to 
render  illegal  all  taxation  without  consent  of  Parliament,  the 
Commons  could  not  have  left  the  appeal  unmade,  without 
retreating  from  the  position  they  had  before  held  and  being 
consenting  parties  while  Charles  sapped  the  foundations  on 
Avhich  the  new  law  rested.  The  cause  why  they  had  not  in¬ 
cluded  the  s|)ecial  question  of  port  duties  in  the  Petition  is 
sufficiently  obvious.t  A  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill  was 


*  The  entries  in  the  Commons  Journals  show  the  opposite  views  p 
of  the  King  an<l  the  House  on  tl.is  point.  See  under  dates  7th,  9th,  ' 
11th  April;  17th,  19th,  21st  May,  1028. 

■j"  Mr.  Gardiner  asks  whether  we  are  to  bi  lieve  th.at  the  lawyers  did  I 
not  know  that  ‘  subsidy,  custom,  and  impost  ’  were  the  proper  terms  to  j 
exclude  ‘  impositions.’  We  object  to  this  use  of  language.  ‘  Imposi-  I 
tions’  and  ‘customs’  wore  words  used  for  port  duties  generally.  But 
‘  subsidy  ’  was  not  a  proper  term  for  ‘  imposition  ’  in  the  technical 
sense  of  a  duty  levied  by  prerogative.  ‘  Cu.stom  ’  m.ay  occiisionally  be 
used  in  that  sense,  but  strictly  the  word  meant  those  duties  which  were 
levied  under  the  name  of  ‘  customs.’  It  is  clear  from  the  resolutions  of 
the  Commons  in  1C  11  th.at  the  past  collection  of  ‘customs’  was  not 
reckoned  illeg.al,  although  no  Tonnage  .and  Pound.age  Act  had  been 
passed.  ‘  Journals,’ ii.  p.  1C3.  The  words  used  in  the  Acts  of  1G41, 
after  Charles  had  been  levying  all  duties  without  a  parliamentary 
sanction,  does  not  prove  that  ‘  custom  ’  and  ‘  subsidy  ’  were  proper 
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actually  before  the  House,  and  the  special  question  was  left  to 
be  dealt  with  there.  Could  they  indeed  have  foreseen  that 
Charles  would  require  them  to  pass  a  life  Act  in  a  week,  the 
omission  would  he  simply  inexplicable.  The  readiness  with 
which  they  passed  the  Subsidy  Hill  of  itself,  however,  shows 
that  tliey  w'orc  not  contemj)lating  a  second  struggle  with  the 
king.  Xor  need  Ave  wonder  at  their  confidence.  Charles  had 
practically  given  his  word  to  the  country  that  an  Act  should 
pass  this  session.  After  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament, 
he  had  issued  a  commission  for  the  continuance  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  port  duties,  in  Avhich  he  set  forth  at  some  length  the 
causes  Avhich  obliged  him  to  levy  them  avithout  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  stated  that  the  collection  must  continue  ‘  until 
‘  such  time  as  by  Parliament  as  in  former  times  it  may  receive 
‘  an  absolute  settling.’  *  Now  Charles  must  have  knoavn  in 
Avhat  sense  the  Commons  Avould  interpret  the  words  here  used. 
If  by  an  ‘  absolute  settling  ’  he  meant  no  more  than  a  life  Act 
hurried  through  the  House  in  a  week  without  the  resettlement 
of  the  rates,  he  had  better  have  said  as  much.  He  seems 
already  to  have  entered  on  that  course  which  was  afterwards  to 
prove  so  fatal  to  him.  He  thought  to  gain  future  advantages 
for  himself  by  avrapping  up  his  meaning  in  ambiguous  terras, 
and  allowing  his  opponents  to  hope  for  more  than  he  intended 
to  yield.  All  that  he  ever  gained  was  the  distrust  of  his 
Parliaments  and  his  people. 

With  what  intent  then  Avas  the  Petition  of  Ivight  framed  ? 
It  Avas  Avithout  doubt  intended  not  merely  as  a  law  against 
loans  and  benevolences,  but  as  a  laAv  against  all  unparlia¬ 
mentary  taxation.  It  Avas  framed  on  the  broad  basis  *  that  the 
‘  ancient  and  undoubted  right  of  every  freeman  is  that  he 
*  hath  a  full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods  and  estate.’ 
It  Avas  held  to  be  a  revival  of  Magna  Charta  and  other  statutes 
of  the  Plantagenet  period,  guarding  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
Avhich  kings  of  the  houses  of  Tudor  and  Stuart  had  broken 
through.  Not  only  is  this  its  recognised  purpose  in  the  Com¬ 
mons’  debates,!  but  the  same  is  summed  up  in  the  preamble  of 

Avords  to  exclude  ‘impositions.’  Neitlier  term  is  found  in  the  enacting 
clauses  of  the  Bill  against  impositions  draAA’u  up  in  1610. 

*  Kymer,  xviii.  737. 

t  Mr.  Gardiner  observes  that  in  the  debates  on  the  Petition  of  Right 
the  question  of  port  duties  Avas  rarely  mentioned.  Tliis  fact  of  course 
shows  that  there  A\’as  no  intention  of  including  the  special  question  ; 
it  is  no  proof  that  the  Petition  Avas  not  intended  as  a  hiAv  against  tax¬ 
ation  without  consent  of  Parliament.  It  is  no  doubt  correct  to  say,  as 
Mr.  Gardiner  does,  that  the  Tonnage  and  Poundage  Bill  Avas  postponed 
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the  Petition  itself.  The  Petition  opens  by  quoting  part  of  the 
statute  De  Tallagio  non  concedendo,  that  no  tallage  or  aid 
should  be  levied  by  the  king  or  his  heirs  without  consent  of 
Parliament,  and  thus  continues :  And  by  authority  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  holden  in  25  Edward  HI.  it  is  decreed,  that  no  person 
should  be  compelled  to  make  any  loans  to  the  king  against  his 
will,  and  by  other  laws  that  none  should  be  charged  by  any 
charge  or  imposition  called  a  Benevolence,  ‘  by  which  statutes 
‘  afore-mentioned  and  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  this 
‘  your  realm,  your  subjects  have  inherited  this  freedom  :  That 
‘  they  should  not  he  compelled  to  contribute  to  any  tax,  tallaye, 

‘  aid,  or  other  the  lihe  charge  not  set  by  common  consent  in 
‘  Parliament^ 

‘  Aid  ’  was  a  general  word  used  constantly  and  undisputably 
for  port  duties,  while  the  statute  De  Tallagio  non  concedendo 
was  one  of  those  on  which  the  popular  lawyers  mainly  relied 
to  support  their  view  of  the  illegality  of  levying  port  duties 
by  prerogative.  On  wliat  grounds  then  is  it  to  be  said  that 
the  Commons  intended  to  exclude  an  entire  branch  of  taxa¬ 
tion  from  the  purview  of  the  Petition  and  thus  give  to  the 
statute  De  Tallagio  and  the  general  terms  they  employed  a  far 
narrower  meaning  than  these  were  ordinarily  held  to  have? 
A  general  term  for  port  duties  which  was  not  at  the  same 
time  a  term  for  inland  charges  they  could  not  have  inserted. 
There  was  no  such  term  in  use. 

In  addition  to  the  absence  of  special  terms  and  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  word  ‘tax,’  Mr.  Gardiner  relies  on  what  seems  to 
us  very  insutticient  evidence  in  support  of  his  view  that  the 
language  of  the  Petition  did  not  cover  port  duties,  namely,  that 
in  the  case  of  Chambers  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  1629, 
his  counsel  did  not  appeal  to  the  Petition.  But  what  does  an 
isolated  case  of  this  description  show?  Merely  that  the 
pleaders  shrank  in  tlie  interest  of  their  clients  from  pleading 
the  Petition  of  Bight.  And  justly  so ;  the  first  duty  of  the 
advocate  is  the  interest  of  his  client,  and  they  must  have 
known  that  the  surest  way  to  lose  their  case  would  be  to  plead 
the  Petition  of  Bight  apart  from  the  possible  consequences  of 
fine  or  imprisonment  which  it  might  entail  upon  themselves. 
Charles’  speech  at  the  prorogation  of  Parliament  in  June  1628, 
in  which  he  denied  that  the  question  of  port  duties  Avas  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Petition,  had  been  j)rinted  and  dispersed  over  the 


because  of  the  pressure  of  other  business,  but  this  statement  must  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  the  question  of  port  duties  was  forgotten, 
or  did  not  occupy  a  very  considerable  share  of  attention,  Tlie  Com¬ 
mons’  Journals  give  ample  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
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country.  ‘  I  command  you  all,’  he  had  said,  ‘  to  take  notice  of 
‘  what  I  have  spoken  at  this  time  to  be  the  true  intent  and 
‘  meaning  of  what  I  granted  you  in  your  Petition ;  but  especi- 
‘  ally  you,  my  lords  the  Judges, for  to  you  only  under  me  belongs 
‘  the  intcrpi’etation  of  laws.’  In  November  1626,  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Crew  had  been  dismissed  from  office  because  he  refused  to 
acknowledge  the  legality  of  a  forced  loan,  and  there  could  be 
little  doubt  that  after  this  example  the  Judges  would  follow 
their  instructions.  We  have  indeed  met  with  evidence  for 
believing  that  it  was  not  the  question  of  law  which  deterred 
the  merchants’  advocates  from  pleading  the  Petition  of  Right. 
The  answer  to  the  information  of  the  Attorney-General  in  the 
case  of  the  four  merchants  before  referred  to,  recites  the  statute 
De  Tallagio,  and  the  25  Edward  III.,  as  in  the  Petition  of 
Right.  It  then  continues :  ‘  By  which  the  statutes  before 
‘  mentioned  and  other  the  good  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm, 
‘  his  Majesty’s  subjects  have  inherited  this  freedom :  That 
‘  theg  should  not  be  compelled  to  contribute  to  any  tax,  tal- 
‘  lage,  aid,  or  other  like  charge  not  set  by  common  consent  in 
‘  Parliament.'  After  this  quotation  follow  four  or  five  lines 
through  which  a  pen  has  been  drawn  for  the  most  part  in  a 
very  effectual  manner.  The  first  words,  however,  we  were 
able  to  decipher ;  they  ran  as  follows  :  ‘  And  whereas  in  the 
‘  Parliament  holden  in  the  third  year  of  his  Majesty’s  reign  that 
‘  now  is,  a  Petition  was  exhibited  by  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
‘  temporal,  and  Commons  in  that  present  (?)  Parliament  as- 

*  sembled,  concerning  divers  rights - ’  By  Avhose  hand  was 

this  aj)pcal  struck  out  ?  If  by  counsel’s,  we  can  hardly  sup¬ 
pose  that  any  question  of  law  was  the  motive,  when  the 
pleading  left  standing  was  taken  almost  word  for  Avord  out  of 
the  preamble  of  the  Petition.  In  fact,  though  not  named,  the 
Petition  of  Right  was  pleaded. 

Allowing,  then,  that  the  Commons  had  no  intention  of  includ¬ 
ing  the  special  question  of  port  duties  in  the  Petition  of  Right, 
we  hold  that  they  did  intend  to  lay  down  a  general  laAv  against 
all  taxation  Avithout  consent  of  Parliament.  Hence  Avhen  they 
appealed  against  the  continued  levy  of  port  duties  by  preroga¬ 
tive,  they  Avere  but  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  ])osition  Avhich 
the  Petition  had  been  intended  to  assure  them.  Nor  can  their 
aj)peal  fairly  be  characterised  as  an  attempt  to  set  the  right 
of  their  House  above  the  Exchequer  decision.  In  the  first 
place,  that  decision  had  not  given  the  croAvn  the  right  of  levy¬ 
ing  subsidies  by  prerogative  ;  in  the  second,  the  Commons  were 
appealing  to  a  laAv  Avhich  had  been  aimed  at  all  taxation  Avith 
out  consent  of  Parliament,  which  had  been  passed  since  the 
Exchequer  decision,  and  had  not  been  interpreted  against  them. 
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It  happens  that  we  are  not  left  quite  in  the  dark  even  on  the 
question  as  to  how  far  port  duties  were  considered  to  fall 
within  the  purview  of  the  Petition  by  legal  authorities  of  that 
time.  When  Hampden’s  case  was  tried,  Sir  Robert  Berkley 
defined  a  ‘  tax  ’  as  a  ‘  tenth,’  a  ‘  fifteenth,’  or  a  ‘  subsidy,’  and 
said  that  ship-money  did  not  fall  within  the  meaning  of  any  of 
the  terms  used  in  the  ancient  statutes  or  in  the  Petition  of 
Right.*  Chief  Justice  Finch,  s})eaking  on  the  same  side, 
said  that  the  Petition  was  intended  merely  as  a  law  against 
loans.f  On  the  other  hand.  Sir  George  Croke,who  gave  judg¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  Hampden,  contended  that  the  king  was 
restrained  by  statute  law  from  levying  money  by  prerogative 
for  defence  of  the  realm ;  and  he  finally  came  to  the  Petition 
of  Right,  ‘  which  is,’  he  said,  ‘  a  full  and  perfect  statute,  show- 
‘  ing  in  this  ])oint  the  liberty  of  the  kingdom,  prayed  and 
‘  allowed,  which  was  not  done  Avithout  advice  of  the  Judges, 

‘  whereof  I  Avas  one,  whose  opinions  Avere  then  demanded  and 
‘  resolved,  that  the  same  did  not  give  any  ncAv  liberty,  but 
‘  declared  Avhat  the  liberty  of  the  subject  Avas  in  this  amongst 
‘  others,  that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  contribute  to 
‘  any  tax,  tallage,  aid,  or  other  the  like  charge  not  set  by 
‘  Parliament.’  Clearly,  Croke  interpreted  the  Petition  to  be 
a  revival  of  all  the  old  statutes,  and  had  the  case  come  before 
him  and  he  been  of  the  same  mind  and  heart  as  Avhen  he  gave 
this  judgment,  he  must  have  alloAved  that  the  levy  of  port 
duties  had  been  rendered  illegal  as  Avell  as  the  imposition  of 
ship-money  Avithout  consent  of  Parliament.  ‘  I  do  conclude,’ 

‘  he  says,  in  another  report  of  his  judgment,  that  no  charge  can 
‘  be  imposed  upon  the  Commons  without  their  consent  in  Par- 
‘  liament.  We  that  sire  judges  must  go  according  to  the  in- 
‘  tention  and  meaning  of  those  laAVS.  The  meaning  of  the  laAvs 
‘  in  this  kind  Avas  that  no  manner  of  charge,  aid  or  tax  should 
‘  be  laid  upon  the  subject  but  by  consent  in  Parliament.  The 
‘  judges  are  to  expound  them  according  to  their  intention.’  J 
We  believe  that  Croke  truly  expounded  the  Petition  of 
Right  according  to  the  intention  of  tlie  Commons.  It  is 
another  question  Avhether  Finch  and  Berkley  truly  expounded 
it  according  to  the  intention  of  the  king.  With  all  deference 
to  Mr.  Gardiner,  Ave  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  this  instance, 
in  his  endeavour  to  do  justice  to  Charles,  he  has  failed  to  place 
before  his  readers  a  true  representation  of  the  standpoint  of 
the  Commons. 


*  State  Trials,  iii.  1095. 


t  Ibid.  1237, 


J  Ibid.  1134. 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Richard  Wagner  and  the  Music  oJ  the  Future: 
Jlisdorg  and /Esthetics.  By  Fran z  Hueffer.  London: 
1874. 

2.  The  Music  of  the  Future :  a  Letter  to  M.  Frederick  Villot. 
By  Richard  Wagner.  Translated  from  the  original 
German  by  E.  Dannueuther.  London;  1873. 

3.  Jlistorg  of  Music  from  the  Christian  Fra  to  thejiresent  Time  ; 
in  the  form  o  f  Lectures.  By  FrE-DERICK  LouiS  Ritter, 
Professor  of  Music  at  Vassar  College.  London  :  1876. 

4.  Rienzi,  der  T^etzte  der  Trihunen :  grosse  Tragedie  Oper  in 
5  Acten.  Von  Richard  Wagner.  Dresden. 

5.  Tannha'user :  a  Romantic  Opera  in  Three  Acts.  By 
Richard  Wagner.  Edited  and  translated  into  English  by 
Natalia  Macfarren.  P.  F.  score.  London. 

6.  Lohengrin :  a  Romantic  Opera  in  Three  Acts.  By 
Richard  Wagner.  Edited  by  Berthold  Tours,  and 
translated  into  English  by  Natalia  Macfarren.  P.  F. 
score.  London. 

7.  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen :  ein  B'uhnenfestspiel  fur  drei 
Tage  und  cinen  Vorahend  (viz.  :  Der  Rheingold — Die 
Walh'ure — Siegfried — Gbtterdixmmerung) :  im  Vertrauen  auf 
den  deutschen  Geist  entworfen  und  zum  Ruhme  seines  erha- 
henen  Wohlthiiters  des  Kiinigs  I^udwig  II.  von  Bayern  voll- 
endet  Von  Richard  Wagner.  Vollstiindige  Partitur. 
!Mainz,  Briissel,  Paris,  London,  und  Leipzig. 

8.  Tristan  uud  Isolde :  Oper  in  3  Acten.  Von  Richard 
Wagner.  Vollstiindiger  Klavierauszug  von  Hans  von 
Bulow.  Leipzig. 

riliiE  history  of  Art— using  the  word  in  its  widest  sense — is 
in  the  main  the  history  of  certain  epochs  of  creative 
energy,  manifested  now  in  one,  now  in  another  form  or  medium 
of  expression,  each  of  which  has  proved  the  birth-period  of 
some  one  of  the  ‘Fine  Arts,’  or  at  least  the  occasion  of  its 
highest  typical  development.  Such  were  the  periods  when 
the  Greek  artist  embodied  his  ideal  in  sculpture  which  has 
formed  the  highest  model  of  excellence  for  all  aftertime ;  when 
architecture  arose  as  the  expression  of  the  religious  aspira¬ 
tion  of  the  mediajval  mind;  when  painting^  became  the  great 
power  and  pride  of  the  Italian  life  of  the  Renaissance.  Sueh 
epochs  are  usually  of  comparatively  short  duration ;  nor  can 
they,  as  far  as  all  past  analogy  teaches,  be  arbitrarily  initiated. 
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prolonged,  or  revived.  The  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
employment,  at  a  given  period,  of  a  special  medium  of  expres¬ 
sion  may  be  partly  traced,  but  the  creative  impulse  itself  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  analysis.  AVe  can  hardly  assign  any 
definite  reason  for  the  display  at  one  time  of  such  prodigality 
and  power  in  some  special  branch  of  artistic  creation,  while 
a  succeeding  age  of  perhaps  greater  intellectual  culture  can 
produce  with  the  same  means  nothing  bearing  the  impress  of 
originality  or  inspiration  ;  but  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
discovery  of  a  new  and  untried  medium  of  expression  were 
itself  the  most  powerful  stimulus  to  artistic  creation,  wdiile  after 
its  development  up  to  a  certain  point  that  stimulus  ceases  to 
operate,  and  a  period  of  decay  and  stagnation  inevitably  follows. 
The  art  productions  of  such  a  period  are  permanent  possessions 
— KTtjfiara  is  asi — but  the  power  of  reproducing  their  like 
is  not  bequeathed  "with  them ;  and  the  subsequent  continuation 
or  revival  of  the  same  form  of  art  is  always,  by  comparison, 
tentative  in  process,  uncertain  in  aim;  the  result  of  self- 
conscious  effort  and  critical  method,  in  place  of  the  undoubt¬ 
ing,  uncontrollable  impulse  of  the  season  of  original  creation. 

Thus,  of  all  the  forms  of  art  practised  in  the  present  day, 
there  is  but  one  which  is  the  result  of  an  impulse  and  feeling 
peculiar  to  the  modern  period,  and  having  no  reference  to 
precedents  of  a  former  age.  Music  is  the  offspring  of  the 
latest  springtide  of  creative  energy,  wdiich  has  reached  its 
height,  we  may  almost  say,  within  the  experience  of  men  of 
the  present  generation.  It  is  true  that  in  a  certain  sense  the 
pedigree  of  the  art  may  be  traced  further  back  than  such  an 
observation  would  suggest.  Without  counting  the  echoes  of 
popular  or  of  religious  song  Avhich  reach  our  ears  faintly  from 
more  remote  periods,  we  have  the  solemn  interwoven  harmonies 
of  the  school  of  Palestrina,  and  the  part  songs  and  madrigals 
which  gave  a  sober  gaiety  to  the  festivities  of  old  English 
homes.  But  music  has  run  a  new  and  great  career  since 
Milton  invoked  the  ‘  Sphere-born  harmonious  sisters,  Voiee 
■*  and  Verse.’  Not  to  speak  of  the  extension  of  their  com¬ 
bined  triumphs  in  Oratorio  and  (with  certain  limitations  to 
be  hereafter  considered)  in  Opera,  it  has  been  long  since 
discovered  that  the  younger  sister  was  not  dependent  on  the 
cider — that  music  had  her  own  language  and  her  own  utter¬ 
ances  apart  from  poetry,  and  had  strength  and  resources  for 
pursuing  her  own  independent  course.  Commencing  with 
forms  of  composition  appealing  rather  to  the  reason  than  the 
fancy  of  the  listener — with  expositions  of  the  logical  elabor¬ 
ation  of  themes  according  to  a  prescribed  form  and  in  direct 
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reference  to  a  scientific  basis — instrumental  music  has  gradu¬ 
ally  invaded  the  realms  of  sentiment  and  imagination,  has 
extended  and  amplified  her  forms  of  expression,  and  called  to 
her  aid  new  resources  in  the  tone-colouring  afforded  by  the 
timbre  of  her  various  organs  of  speech,  till  in  the  Symphony,  as 
developed  by  Beethoven,  we  have  some  of  the  deepest  and  most 
intense  expressions  of  poetic  feeling  which  have  ever  stirred 
the  hearts  of  mankind.  After  such  a  triumph  an  anticlimax 
was  inevitable  ;  and  though  Ave  can  by  no  means  say  that  the 
poetic  fire  has  been  quenched — though  new  and  genuine  voices 
have  spoken  to  us  since  then,  if  not  with  the  same  deep 
pathos,  yet  in  tones  Avhich  have  the  touch  of  original  genius — 
we  cannot  expect  but  tliat  music,  following  the  analogy  of  all 
previous  forms  of  art-creation,  sliould  ‘  have  its  winter,  too,  of 
‘  pale  misfeature ;  ’  nor  can  Ave  shut  our  eyes  to  the  signs  that 
we  are  passing  from  the  great  period  of  spontaneous  musical 
art  into  the  literary  and  self-conscious  phase  Avhich  usually 
marks  the  decline  of  an  art ;  the  period  of  Aveighing  and 
criticising,  defining  principles  and  aims,  Avhich  has  never  hitherto 
been  largely  indulged  in  until  the  minds  of  men,  set  free  from 
their  absorbing  interest  in  the  production  of  great  Avorks,  have 
been  at  leisure  to  regard  their  art  as  a  subject  for  speculation 
and  theorising.  If,  hoAvever,  Ave  find  the  present  crisis  in 
musical  art  characterised  by  this  peculiarity,  that  these  very 
critics  themselves  proclaim  the  decease  of  music  in  regard  to  its 
hitherto  accepted  forms,  Avhile  they  point  to  a  composer  who 
promises  to  give  renewed  and  even  higher  life  to  the  art  by 
leading  its  streams  into  a  ncAv  channel ;  if  this  musical  prophet 
bases  his  claims  not  only  on  critical  Avritings  displaying,  in 
spite  of  some  bigotry  and  one-sidedness,  a  distinct  and  in  some 
respects  a  consistent  theory,  but  upon  compositions  of  the  most 
ambitious  character  in  regard  to  scale  and  elaboration ;  if  these 
compositions  have  found  acceptance  Avith  a  considerable  and 
apparently  increasing  public  ;  such  a  claim  certainly  merits 
serious  and  impartial  consideration  from  all  Avho  are  interested 
in  the  art,  more  especially  at  a  juncture  Avhen  the  subject  seems, 
for  the  time  at  any  rate,  to  have  laid  hold  of  the  public  mind 
in  this  country  to  an  extent  Avhich  a  fcAV  years  since  Avould 
certainly  not  have  been  anticipated. 

It  is  not  very  easy  for  English  critics  on  Wagner  to  obey 
the  usual  recommendation  from  the  Bench  to  the  jury,  and 
to  ‘  dismiss  from  their  minds  all  they  have  previously  heard 
‘  in  regard  to  the  case.’  The  composer  Avas  for  many  years 
heard  of  in  this  country  only  as  a  kind  of  impracticable 
musical  madman.  We  learned  incidentally  hoAv  Herr  Wagner 
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had  determined  to  extinguish  operatic  ‘  stars  ’  and  put  down 
melody ;  how  he  was  his  own  poet ;  how  he  kept  a  king 
to  pay  for  the  performance  of  his  opei'as.  Peripatetic  Eng¬ 
lish  critics  who  had  sat  through  performances  of  operas 
on  the  new  system,  bi’ought  home  pathetic  accounts  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  wearied — ‘  insulted  ’  was  the 
Avord  used  in  one  case — by  combinations  of  sound  Avithout 
tune,  offered  to  their  unAvilling  ears  as  ‘  music.’  An  engage¬ 
ment  to  act  as  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
Avhich  it  Avas  supposed  might  receive  some  fresh  impetus  from 
Avhat  Avas  certainly  regarded  as  a  sensational  appointment,  at  | 
one  time  brought  Herr  Wagner  temporarily  into  direct  rela¬ 
tion  Avith  the  musical  Avorld  of  England.  The  connexion  Avas 
short ;  the  Society  and  their  conductor  mutually  failed  to 
appreciate  each  other,  and  the  latter  shook  the  English  dust 
from  his  shoes  Avithout  having  done  anything  to  convince  the 
insular  Philistine  of  his  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  ' 
musical  light  of  the  day.  It  is  only  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  that,  owing  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  the  com-  | 
poser’s  allies  among  Avhat  may  be  termed  the  Anglo-German 
musical  colony  in  this  country,  it  has  been  admitted  that 
there  is  at  least  more  method  in  Wagner’s  madness  than  had 
been  supposed,  and  that  at  all  events,  Avhether  right  or  Avrong, 
he  and  his  friends  arc  determined  that  he  should  be  heard. 

,  In  spite  of  the  violent  and  almost  rabid  partisanship  of  the 
latter,  hoAvever  (which  has  made  almost  as  many  enemies  as 
friends  to  the  cause),  Ave  should  probably  haA’e  Avaited  a  good 
many  seasons  longer  for  an  opportunity  of  hearing  any  one  of 
his  Avorks  in  England,  but  for  the  conviction,  occurring  as  it 
v/ould  seem  simultaneously  to  the  managers  of  our  two  great 
theatrical  establishments,  that  Wagner  could  be  made  to 
‘  pay  ;  ’  a  consideration  Avhich  of  course  operated  like  magic, 
and  Ave  had  the  spectacle  of  tAvo  rival  ‘  houses  ’  each  playing 
Danae  to  the  golden  shoAver,  and  croAvds  struggling  for  places 
to  hear  Avhat  a  fcAv  years  before  Avould  have  been  scouted  as  an 
absurdity.  It  is  not  our  purpose  here  specially  to  rcA’icAA' 

*  Lohengrin,’  Avhich  thus  became  the  fashionable  excitement  of 
the  last  operatic  season.  We  arc  concerned  rather  Avith  the 
general  principle  and  tendency  of  Herr  Wagner’s  theory  and 
practice  in  the  art,  of  Avhich  the  work  in  question  is  hardly  a 
typical  development,  and  Avhich  infers  a  more  radical  and  ex¬ 
tended  hoideversement  of  orthodox  notions  on  music  than  was 
suspected,  probably,  by  the  majority  of  the  thousands  Avho  AA^ent 
to  hear  what  they  regarded  as  merely  a  neAv  form  of  opera.  It 
may  be  most  convenient,  hoAA'ever,  to  examine  Herr  Wagner’s 
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position  as  an  operatic  reformer  in  the  first  instance,  before 
glancing  at  the  wider  bearing  of  the  theory  of  music  which  he 
wishes  the  Avorld  to  accept  as  the  future  basis  of  the  art. 

Musical  drama,  commonly  called  opera,  is  a  form  of  art 
which  has  not  been  much  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  Its  logical 
basis,  as  a  combination  of  poetry  and  music,  has  been  little 
considered ;  and  while  the  opportunities  it  presents  for  brilliant 
climax  of  musical  and  spectacular  effect  have  made  it  always  a 
favourite  entertainment  with  the  wealthier  section  of  the  mob 
(using  the  word  in  Fielding’s  sense),  by  the  minority  who  take 
their  pleasure  thoughtfully  it  has  usually  been  regarded,  in  Eng¬ 
land  especially,  as  an  illicit  union  of  music  and  drama,  greatly 
to  the  dishonouring  of  the  latter  ;  and  our  literature,  from  Swift 
and  Addison  to  Thackeray,  abounds  in  gibes  on  the  subject, 
intensified  perhaps  by  the  lack  of  musical  organisation  and  sym^ 
pathyin  the  English  literary  mind  since  the  Elizabethan  era. 
But  even  in  Germany,  where  opera  has  always  ranked  more  as 
an  art  and  less  as  a  mere  entertainment  than  with  us,  there  has 
been  a  frequently  recurring  dissatisfaction  amongst  thoughtful 
critics  with  the  one-sided  principle  on  which  the  marriage  of 
music  with  not  very  immortal  verse  has  been  carried  out,  and 
which  is  curtly  summed  up  by  Wagner  in  his  definition  of  the 
popularly  accepted  idea  of  opera  as  ‘  a  tightly-built  scaffolding 
'of  musical  forms,  to  which  the  poetry  was  to  conform.’  In  other 
words,  the  primary  object  of  opera  having  usually  been  to  give 
opportunity  for  brilliant  or  passionate  musical  expression,  with 
whatever  additional  effect  could  be  contributed  by  spectacle 
and  by  free  action  on  the  part  of  the  singers  (which  latter  is  a 
more  impox’tant  element  in  the  effect  of  declamatory  singing 
than  is  sometimes  recognised),  the  result  came  to  be  that  the 
musician  had  it  all  his  own  way  (always  with  due  submission 
to  the  singers),  the  story  and  situations  being  regarded  merely 
as  furnishing  the  needful  opportunities  for  composer  and 
singers  to  display  their  respective  poAvers.  As  itAvas  not  to  be 
expected  that  any  dramatic  poet  of  genius  Avould  move  in  these 
shackles,  oj)eratic  libretti  afforded  in  general  only  too  good  an 
excuse  for  the  ridicule  of  the  English  critics  before  mentioned 
— for  the  sarcasm  of  Voltaire,  ‘  Ce  qui  est  trap  sot  pour  etre 
‘  dit,  on  Ic  chnnte' — for  the  contemptuous  Avonderment  expressed 
by  Goethe  at  the  ‘  arrangement  in  some  people’s  natures  ’  by 
Avhich  they  Avere  enabled  to  enjoy  beautiful  music,  though  illus¬ 
trating  a  miserable  subject — for  such  a  more  serious  and  detailed 
arraignment  of  o])era  as  that  quoted  from  a  German  critic  of  the 
last  century  by  Professor  Hitter,  Avhose  tAvo  lectures  on  Opera, 
forming  the  fourth  and  eighth  chapters  in  his  lectures  on  the 
VOL.  CXLIII.  NO.  CCXCI.  L 
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‘  History  of  Music,’  should  be  read  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  subject : — 

‘  In  that  extraordinary  spectacle  to  wliich  the  Italians  have  given  the 
name  of  opera,  there  is  to  be  found  such  a  mingling  of  the  great  and 
the  small,  the  beautiful  and  tasteless,  that  I  hesitate  in  what  terms  to 
write  about  it.  In  the  best  of  operas,  we  see  and  hear  such  stupid  and 
trivial  things,  th.at  we  might  think  them  only  calculated  for  children, 
or  for  a  childish  populace  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  their  revolting  silliness, 
passages  occur  that  pierce  the  heart  with  horror,  fear,  pity,  or  refined 
voluptuousness.  A  scene  during  which  -we  have  forgotten  ourselves, 
and  felt  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  characters,  is  followed  by  one  in 
which  the  same  characters  strike  us  as  blundering  fools,  awkwardly 
trying  to  astonish  and  alarm  a  vulgar  crowd.  While  we  cannot  bear  to 
recall  the  senselessness  w'hich  has  disgusted  us  in  the  opera,  w'e  cannot 
help  remembering  its  charming  scenes  with  emotion,  or  without  wishing 
that  artists  would  unite  to  make  of  this  great  spectacle  that  perfect 
thing  which  it  is  capable  of  becoming.  The  opera  might  be  the  most 
powerful  of  all  spectacles,  because  all  the  fine  arts  unite  in  it ;  but  it  is 
a  proof  of  the  superficiality  of  the  moderns  that  they  have  lowered,  and 
exposed  to  contempt,  all  these  arts.’  {Sulzer :  Theorie  der  schonen 
Kunsten.) 

These  words  are  the  more  significant,  inasmuch  as  the  Avriter 
of  them  Avas  nearly  contemporary'  Avith  Gluck,  Avdio,  as  most  of 
our  readers  must  be  aAvarc,  occupied  in  his  OAvn  day  somcAAdiat 
the  same  position  in  regard  to  opera  as  Wagner  occupies  now, 
and  at  avIiosc  Avork  it  is  necessary  to  glance  in  order  rightly  to 
appreciate  both  the  coincidence  and  the  divergence  betAveen 
the  modern  composer  and  the  one  Avho  is  noAv  habitually  spoken 
of  as  his  predecessor  in  operatic  reform.  The  part  played  by 
the  composer  of  ‘  Alceste  ’  and  ‘  Iphigenie  ’  may  be  stated  in 
his  own  Avords,  Avhich  Ave  again  borrow  from  Professor  Ritter’s 
‘  History  ’ : — 

‘  When  I  undertook  to  set  to  music  the  opera  of  “Alceste,”  I  proposed 
to  my.self  to  aA’oid  the  abuses  Avhich  the  mistaken  vanity  of  singers  and 
the  excessiA'e  eomplaisance  of  composers  had  introduced,  and  which, 
from  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  of  all  public  exhibitions,  had  re¬ 
duced  the  opera  to  the  most  tiresome  and  ridiculous  of  spectacles.  I 
Avished  to  confine  music  to  its  true  province — that  of  seconding  poetry^  by 
strengthening  the  expression  of  the  sentiments  and  the  interest  of  the 
situation,  Avithout  interrupting  the  action  and  Aveakening  it  by  super¬ 
fluous  ornament.  I  thought  that  music  ought  to  give  that  aid  to 
poetry'  Avhich  the  liveliness  of  colouring  and  the  happy  combination  of 
light  and  shade  afford  to  a  correct  and  well-designed  picture — ani¬ 
mating  the  figures  Avithout  injuring  their  contour.  I  have  therefore 
carefully  avoided  interrupting  a  singer  in  the  Avarmth  of  a  dialogue,  in 
order  to  Avait  for  a  tedious  ritornel ;  or  stopping  him  in  the  midst  of  a 
speech,  in  order  to  display  the  agility  of  the  voice  in  a  lai'ge  passage. 
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I  have  not  thought  it  right  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  second  part  of  the 
air,  when  it  is  the  most  impassioned  and  important  portion  of  it,  in 
order  to  repeat  tlie  Avords  regularly  lour  times  ;  or  to  finish  when  the 
sense  is  not  complete,  in  order  to  give  the  singer  the  opportunity  of 
sliowing  that  he  can  vary  a  passage  in  several  Avays  according  to  his 
own  fancy.  In  short,  I  have  endeavoured  to  reform  those  abuses 
against  Avhich  good  sense  and  good  taste  have  long  exclaimed  in  A’ain.’ 

In  these  Avords  Gluck  indicates  the  nature  of  the  msthetic 
deficiencies  in  the  opera  of  his  day,  and  in  a  general  Avay 
the  extent  to  Avhich  he  Avas  })repared  to  go  in  reforming  them. 
More  particularly,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  gave  much 
greater  space  to  the  free  recitative,  a  form  of  composition  in 
Avhlch  the  music  and  Avords  are  more  interde})endent  and  more 
synchronous  than  in  any  other,  and  AA’hich  indeed  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  Avas  the  form  in  Avhich  musical  drama  first  arose 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  and  he  employed  the  or¬ 
chestra  not  as  a  mere  accompaniment,  a  background  of  sound 
against  Avhich  to  relieve  the  voice,  and  AA'ith  which  to  fill  up 
the  hai’inony  ;  but,  by  his  characteristic  use  of  special  instru¬ 
ments,  made  it  an  important  element  in  the  musical  colouring 
of  the  scene,  and  in  enforcing  and  illustrating  the  actions  and 
feelings  represented  on  the  stage.  It  is  also  important  to  ob¬ 
serve  that  he  selected  for  the  subjects  of  his  dramas,  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  stories  of  a  legendary  character,  draAvn  mostly  from 
the  great  pre-historic  tales  on  Avhich  the  Greek  drama  Avas 
founded.  In  these  tAvo  last-named  points  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  direct  precursor  of  Wagner.  But  Gluck  did  not  carry 
the  subordination  of  the  music  to  the  poem  so  far  as  to  abro¬ 
gate  musical  forms  of  composition  altogether,  and  render  the 
music  entirely  dependent  for  its  motive  and  interest  on  the 
stage  situation.  On  the  contrary,  even  in  nearly  his  latest 
opera,  ‘  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,’  there  is  an  air  (‘  O  Malheureuse 
‘  Iphigenie  ’)  Avhich  may  be  and  is  frequently  transplanted  to  the 
concert-room,  Avithout  losing,  perhaps,  much  of  its  effect ;  and 
it  is  Avorth  remark  that  it  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
Gluck  that,  on  the  principle  of  rendering  the  music  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  poem,  there  Avas  no  logical  halting-place  at 
the  point  at  AA'liich  he  chose  to  stop.  If  it  be  a  question  of 
rendering  music  subservient  to  dramatic  action,  the  shearing 
off  of  the  conventional  ‘  repeat  ’  of  the  air,  and  giving  it  a 
freer  form,  Avas  only  after  all  a  half-Avay  step.  The  problem,  of 
course,  really  turns  upon  the  question,  Avhat  degree  of  conven¬ 
tionality  is  aimed  at  in  musical  drama  ?  All  dramatic  art  of  a 
high  class  is  conventional — is  removed  back  from  the  plane  of 
realism — and  Ave  require  that  the  special  standard  of  conven- 
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tionality  adopted  should  be  couslsteutly  maintained.  A  per¬ 
fectly  logical  scheme  of  lyrical  drama  may  be  framed,  if  we 
regard  the  music  as  only  employed  to  illustrate,  heighten,  and 
prolong  the  expression  of  feeling  at  certain  points  where  it 
rises  to  a  climax  suitable  for  lyrical  utterance  ;  the  intermediate 
or  connecting  links  of  the  j)oem  being  treated  in  a  more  desul¬ 
tory  musical  form  (recitative),  chiefly  with  the  view  of  pre¬ 
serving  tonal  unity  and  continuity.  This  principle  is  very 
nearly  realised  in  such  an  opera,  for  instance,  as  ‘  Don  Gio- 
‘  vanni  ’ ;  indeed,  the  adherents  of  AVagner  admit  that  the 
dramatic  demands  of  opera  w'ere  by  no  means  overlooked  in 
the  main  by  Mozart,  whom,  in  fact,  they  rather  adroitly  manage 
to  claim  as  an  ally  on  the  plea  that  he  ‘  unconsciously  worked 
‘  to  the  same  end,’  though  they  (correctly)  adduce  instances  in 
which  he  uses  the  lyric  form  where  stage  situation  does  not 
admit  of  it ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  duet  in  ‘  Figaro  ’  before 
the  page  jumps  out  of  the  window.  But  there  is  nothing  es¬ 
sentially  illogical  or  shocking  to  the  critical  sense  in  this  form 
of  lyric  drama,  if  consistently  carried  out ;  the  conditions  of 
the  representation  are  understood  beforehand ;  there  is  really 
no  more  ajsthetic  lapsus  in  it  than  in  people  talking  in  blank- 
verse  or  rhymed  couplets  in  the  spoken  di’araa.  It  may  no 
doubt  be  objected  that  in  such  a  form  of  composition  the  music 
is  of  primary  and  the  poem  of  secondary  importance,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  much  of  the  effect  and  even  the 
meaning  of  the  music  are  dependent  upon  the  existence  of  well- 
contrasted  characters  and  telling  ‘  situations,’  wdiich  must  be 
defined  by  the  poet,  not  to  say  that  the  very  objection  supposed 
involves  a  begging  of  the  question  and  an  entire  shifting  of  the 
ground  of  criticism.  Waiving  that,  how'ever,  it  must,  we  think, 
be  admitted  that  there  is  a  consistent  form  of  lyrical  drama, 
which  has  been  the  point  de  depart  in  the  operatic  works  of 
Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Weber  (not  to  mention  lesser  names), 
and  which  Ilerr  Wagner  himself  adheres  to,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  in  his  ‘  Tannhauser.’  But  there  is  also  what  we  should 
distinguish  as  musical  drama,m  which  the  poem  occupies  alto¬ 
gether  the  first  place,  aud  in  which  the  musical  setting  is  em¬ 
ployed  purely  as  a  means  of  adding  force  and  colouring  to 
dramatic  expression,  and  the  musical  form  compelled  to  bend 
entirely  to  the  form  and  progress  of  the  drama.  To  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  combination  of  music  and  drama  Gluck’s  method 
tended,  though,  as  we  have  inferred,  he  never  fully  realised  it, 
the  outlines  of  the  old  regular  musical  forms  constantly  showing 
themselves  through  the  dramatic  veil  hung  before  them ;  and 
this  principle  Wagner  has  definitively  adopted  in  its  entirety. 
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as  the  only  legitimate  and  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem 
of  the  union  of  music  with  dramatic  story  and  stage  action. 

The  process  of  reasoning  by  which  he  arrived  at  this  con¬ 
clusion,  and  the  theoretic  basis  upon  which  his  form  of  musical 
drama  is  founded,  are  clearly  set  forth  by  Wagner  in  a  letter 
to  M.  Villot,  which  summarises  a  good  deal  of  what  was 
expressed  more  at  length  in  his  ‘  Oper  und  Drama,’  a  treatise 
he  admits  to  be  at  the  present  time  rather  of  interest  to 
himself  than  to  the  public.  We  may  briefly  touch  on  the 
stages  in  the  development  of  Wagner’s  ideal  theory  of  musical 
drama ;  recommending  the  perusal  of  the  letter  in  extenso 
L  to  all  who  wish,  in  making  acquaintance  with  his  works, 

I  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of  their  aim,  whether  from  a  criti¬ 

cal  or  an  appreciative  point  of  view.  At  the  very  commence- 
I  raent  of  his  studies  as  a  dramatic  composer,  the  style  of  con¬ 
temporary  Italian  opera,  with  its  vocal  displays  illogically 
dragged  in,  its  degradation  of  the  orchestra  into  ‘  a  monstrous 
‘  guitar  for  the  accompaniment  of  arias,'  seems  to  have  im¬ 
pressed  him  much  as  it  would  impress  all  who  look  upon  music 
as  more  than  a  mere  plaything.  French  musical  drama,  as 
j  then  displayed  .at  the  Paris  Grand  Opera,  had  more  of  attrac¬ 
tion  for  a  composer  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  naturally 
with  a  love  of  brilliant  scenic  effect  and  of  characteristic 
instrumentation.  The  traditions  of  Gluck  may  be  said  to 
=  have  so  far  left  their  impression  on  French  opera,  that,  in 
spite  of  their  radical  divergence  in  spirit  and  aim,  the  modern 
operas  of  the  French  school  display  a  richness  of  orchestral 
treatment,  and  a  completeness  of  design  in  the  relation  of 
parts  to  the  whole,  to  which  the  normal  form  of  Italian  opera  is 
quite  a  stranger.  That  Wagner  was  carried  away  by  the.spden- 
'  dour  and  dazzle  of  this  class  of  work  as  displayed  with  .every 
;  .advantage  of  mise  en  scene  in  Paris,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  his  fii’st  important  avork,  ‘  Hienzi,’  written  with  a  view  to 
;  the  ‘  Grand  Opei*a,’  is  completely  in  the  cut  and  style  of  Meyer- 
L  beer,  though  not  showing  anything  like  the  point,  brilliancy, 
^  and  individuality  of  treatment  attained  by  that  consummate 
master  of  scene-setting.  But  the  fascination  of  the  Grand 
f  Opera  style  soon  palled  upon  the  composer,  who  declares  him¬ 
self  to  have  been  inspired  with  a  desire  for  a  higher  ideal  of 
musical  drama  partly  by  his  admiration  for  the  genius  of 
ildme.  Schroeder-Devrlent,  and  for  the  effect  she  produced 
even  in  spite  of  the  defective  genre  of  the  art  which  she  had 
to  illustrate,  and  which  suggested  the  reflection  ‘  what  an  in- 
‘  compai’able  work  of  art  that  might  be,  which  should  be  per- 
‘  fectly  worthy  of  such  an  artist,  or  of  the  dramatic  talents 
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*  of  a  number  of  such  artists!’  Perhaps,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  the  critic  may  be  excused  for  thinking  that  the 
non-acceptance  of  ‘  llienzi’  at  the  Paris  opera,  where  the 
star  of  ^leyerbecr  was  in  the  ascendant,  may  have  had  its 
share  in  the  composer’s  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  ‘  vulgar 
‘  craftsmanlike  performance  ’  of  modern  opera,*  and  his  reso¬ 
lution,  shortly  after,  to  drop  once  for  all  any  connexion  with 
‘  that  frivolous  institution.’ 

With  the  aim  of  substituting  for  this  art,  which  could  claim 
no  higher  title  than  being  a  diversion,  something  Avhich  would 
raise  the  audience  from  the  vulgar  interests  of  daily  life  and 

*  enable  them  to  comprehend  and  adore  the  highest  and  most 

*  significantly  beautiful  that  the  human  mind  can  adore,’  the 

composer  was  led,  in  the  first  instance,  to  abandon  altogether 
the  field  of  history  or  real  life  for  that  of  popular  tradition  or 
Mythos,  on  the  ground  that  in  the  ])ersonagcs  who  act  in  such 
legends  all  which  is  merely  conventional  or  accidental  disap¬ 
pears,  and  they  become  rather  concrete  representations  of 
abstract  qualities  in  human  nature,  and  therefore  both  of  more 
universal  interest  and  more  suitable  for  illustration  by  music, 
which  is  not  then  required  to  deal  with  incongruous  and  pro¬ 
saic  circumstances,  but  only  with  broad  types  of  human  cha¬ 
racter  or  phases  of  human  feeling.  We  pointed  out  that 
Gluck  also  drew  his  subjects  almost  entirely  from  Greek 
legend,  though  retaining  a  good  deal  more  of  real  humanity 
than  is  to  be  found  in  the  fantastic  figures  that  occupy 
Wagner’s  stage.  If,  however,  it  be  objected  on  the  one  hand 
that  human  semblance  is  almost  entirely  eliminated  from  these 
personages  of  Gothic  fable,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  feel 
a  dramatic  interest  in  them,  on  the  other  hand  it  may  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  musical  drama,  being  so  far  removed  in  its  very  | 

nature  from  realism,  finds  its  most  congenial  subjects  in  the  | 
region  of  romance  rather  than  of  re.al  life.  The  more  impor-  | 
tant  aim  of  Wagner,  however,  was  the  solution  of  the  problem  I 
of  the  union  on  equal  terms  of  music  and  poetry,  in  place  of  : 

*  The  fact  that  Wagner  in  the  first  instance  failed  where  Meyerbeer 
was  enjoying  a  brilliant  success,  seems  the  most  rational  explanation, 
also,  of  the  almost  childish  spite  and  vituperation  with  which  the  very  j 
name  of  the  composer  of  the  ‘  Huguenots  ’  seems  to  inspire  the  faithful 
adherents  of  Wagner  ;  as  liir,  at  least,  as  the  word  ‘  rational  ’  can  be  ^ 

used  in  such  a  connexion.  The  Hebrew  cohort  of  composers,  of  whom  j! 

Meyerbeer  Avas  the  Coryphmus,  seem  indeed  to  have  rendered  them¬ 
selves  equally  obnoxious  to  both  camps,  judging  from  the  icy  sarciism  f 
of  Kossini’s  reply  to  an  inquiry,  when  he  was  going  to  Avrite  another  t 
opera — ‘  Quand  les  Juives  out  fini  leur  Sabbat.'  I 
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the  previous  almost  invariable  subordination  of  the  poem  to 
the  musical  form.  AYagner  seems  to  have  been  led  to  his 
attempt  in  this  direction  by  considerations  somewhat  distinct 
from  those  of  Gluck,  and  based  on  a  more  definitely  constructed 
philosophical  theory.  Ilis  aim  is  not  merely  to  retrench  and 
repress  incongruous  development  of  the  music  at  the  expense 
of  the  poem  and  the  situation,  but  to  arrive  at  a  union  or 
blending  of  the  two  arts  in  which  they  shall  be  completely 
interdependent,  and  in  which  the  form  of  the  musical  setting 
shall  arise  directly  from  that  of  the  jjocm,  and  the  progress  of 
the  two  be  synchronous.  Such  a  union  is  not  only,  in  his 
scheme,  the  means  for  the  resuscitation  of  oi)era,  but  is  the 
natural  end  to  wdiich  the  art  of  music  has  been  tending.  The 
tendency,  as  he  believes,  of  every  separate  branch  of  art  is, 
after  having  arrived  at  the  full  extent  of  its  own  capabilities, 
to  ally  itself  to  a  sister  art.  Thus,  recognising  instrumental 
music  in  the  form  it  was  brought  to  by  Beethoven  as  the  com¬ 
plete  and  highest  exjiression  of  the  possibilities  of  that  art,  he 
was  seized  wdtli  the  ambition  of  ‘  turning  the  whole  stream  of 
‘  Beethovenian  music  ’  in  the  direction  of  the  drama,  and 
achieving  by  the  union  of  the  two  a  higher  and  more  intense 
expression  than  either  separately  could  rise  to.  The  initial 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  such  a  combination  of  course  is  that 
while  poetry  2)roduces  its  effect  by  concentrated  expression, 
music,  as  we  usually  understand  the  term,  works  by  extension 
in  time,  by  repetition  and  sequence,  and  is  under  the  dominion 
of  strict  rhythm  which  will  not  bend  to  follow  the  multitudinous 
and  varied  alternations  of  speech  and  action  in  ail  the  details 
of  an  elaborate  drama.  Either  the  poem,  as  heretofore,  must 
give  way  to  the  music,  or  the  musical  form  must  give  way  to 
the  poem.  AYagner  practically  docs  not  deny  the  dilemma ; 
in  the  work  which  forms  the  most  complete  example  of  his 
method,  he  elects  the  latter  alternative,  in  fact,  and  deprives 
his  music  of  the  two  qualities  of  rhythm  and  tune  (which  latter 
unsophisticated  people  term  ‘  melody  ’)  to  make  it  interpene¬ 
trate  with  the  words  and  the  stage  action  ;  but  he’  assures  us 
that,  so  far  from  music  being  in  any  way  weakened  or  degraded 
thereby,  tune  and  rhythm  are,  in  fact,  not  only  non-essential 
qualities  of  music,  but  even  indications  that  it  is  in  a  primitive 
and  incomplete  state. 

The  reasoning  on  which  this  sufficiently  audacious  theory  is 
maintained  is  worth  attention,  as  it  touches  a  broader  question 
than  mere  opera  reform,  and  we  shall  have  to  allude  to  it  again. 
Looking  back  to  the  beginnings  of  music,  AYagner  considers 
that  the  quality  of  rhythm  came  to  be  engrafted  on  music. 
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and  regarded  as  an  essential  characteristic  of  the  art,  from 
the  fact  that  the  first  use  of  music,  by  the  Greeks,  was  as 
an  accompaniment  to  the  rhythmical  movement  of  the  dance. 
"When  the  early  Church  adopted  or  adapted  tlieir  primitive 
melodies,  she  dropped  their  vivacious  rhythms  as  being  only 
connected  with  the  heathen  art  of  dancing,  and  thereby  de¬ 
prived  them  of  their  sole  means  of  expression ;  and  ‘  Ave  can 
‘  convince  ourselves  even  to  this  day  of  the  uncommon  poverty 
‘  of  expression  in  ancient  melody  when  deprived  of  its  orna- 
‘  ment  of  rhythm,  by  imagining  it  Avithont  the  harmony  Avhich 
‘  at  present  supports  it.’  But  ‘  the  Christian  spirit,  in  order 
‘  to  raise  the  expi'essive  poAver  of  melody,  invented  polyphonic 
‘  harmony  on  the  basis  of  the  four-part  chord,  Avhich  by  its 

*  characteristic  changes  served  henceforth  as  a  motive  of  ex- 
‘  pression  to  the  melody — an  end  Avhich  had  formerly  been 
‘  attained  by  means  of  its  rhythm.’  When,  Avith  the  decline  of 
the  Church,  a  vivacious  inclination  became  predominant  in  the 
Italians  also,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  music,  ‘  they 
‘  solved  the  difficulty'  by  restoring  to  melody  its  original 

*  rhythmical  properties,  and  thus  applying  it  to  song  as  it  had 
‘  formerly  been  applied  to  dance.’  This  Wagner  regards  as 
nothing  less  tlian  ‘  a  relapse  into  Paganism,’  the  resixlt  of 
which  has  been  that  modern  melody  is  almost  entirely  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  verse,  and  its  variation-like  movement  Avas  in  the 
end  dictated  solely  by  vocal  virtuosi,  while  the  resource  of 
polyphonic  harmony  Avas  entirely  thrown  aside,  Italian  operatic 
melody  remaining  ‘  satisfied  Avith  a  harmonic  basis  of  such 

*  astounding  poverty  that  it  might  exist  Avithout  any  accom- 
‘  paniment  Avhatever.’  The  treatment  of  the  rhythmical  form 
of  music  by  the  German  composers  Ave  pass  over  for  the  pre¬ 
sent,  as  it  touches  more  closely  on  another  part  of  our  subject; 
merely  remarkinff  that  the  final  result  of  Wagner’s  theory  is 
the  adoption  of  a  musical  setting  of  his  poems,  in  Avhich 
rhythm  is  discarded  in  the  voice  parts,  and  to  a  great  extent 
evaded  or  concealed  in  the  accompaniment,  and  Avhich  aims 
at  a  completely  polyphonous  character;  i.e.  it  is  music  in 
Avhich  no  one  part  or  melody  stands  out  from  among  the  rest 
as  predominant,  but  in  which  the  effect  is  jxroduced  by  the 
combination  of  the  whole.  Even  the  voice  is  no  exception; 
for  musically  the  voice  is  for  the  most  part  treated  as  an  in¬ 
strument  among  the  other  instruments,  distinguished  by  its 
timbre  and  enunciation  rather  than  by  the  character  of  the 
passages  assigned  to  it;  and  ajsthetically  the  voice,  the  actor, 
may  be  regarded  as  supplying  the  text  for  the  musical  com¬ 
mentary  of  the  orchestra.  As  for  the  demand  for  ‘  melody,’ 
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‘  the  reiterated  cry  of  superficial  musical  amateurs  ’  for  this 
desired  element  only  proves  that  they  derive  their  notion  of 
melody  from  Avorks  ‘  in  which,  side  by  side  with  melody,  there 
‘  is  a  sustained  tunelessness  serving  as  background.’  As, 
according  to  Wagner,  music  is  melody,  and  no  music  is  possible 
Avithout  melody,  this  complaint  must  merely  mean  that  he  does 
not  give  the  ‘  superficial  ’  critics  the  particular  kind  of  melody 
they  Avish  for.  They  Avish  for  the  first  narroAV  form  of  melody 
as  it  appeared  in  the  dance-tune.  He  offers  them  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  melodies  Avhich  are  to  be  as  the  multitudinous  voices,  for 
example,  of  the  forest  on  a  summer  night ;  Avhere,  hoAA’ever 
many  sounds  strike  upon  the  ear,  they  all  appear  as  the  one 
great  forest-melody — a  melody  Avhich  Avill  haunt  the  listener, 
but  Avhich  cannot  be  hummed  or  repeated  ;  ‘  to  hear  it  again 
‘  he  must  return  to  the  Avoods  on  a  summer  night.  Would  it 
‘  not  be  folly  if  he  Avere  to  catch  a  sweet  wood-bird,  so  as  to 
‘  train  it  at  home  to  Avhistle  a  fragment  of  that  great  forest- 
‘  melody  ?  ’  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  condemn  the  composer 
for  not  giving  us  Avhat  he  never  aimed  at  or  intended.  We 
are  to  accept  or  to  judge  his  Avork  as  Avhat  it  is  intended 
for — a  poem  recited  by  the  actors  in  musical  tones  and  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  orchestra  Avhose  combined  sounds  form  a  per¬ 
petual  illusti’ative  tone-picture  of  the  actions  and  passions 
of  the  drama,  toAvards  Avhich  the  orchestra  occupies  the  same 
position  as  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  drama ;  a  comparison  used 
by  the  composer  perhaps  rather  to  render  his  aim  clearer  than 
as  implying  a  precise  parallel  between  the  tAVO,  Avhich  it  may 
be  readily  seen  that  there  is  not. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  hoAvever,  that  this  complete  and 
rounded  theory  of  musical  drama  Avas  arrived  at  immediately 
on  the  composer’s  flight  from  the  blandishments  of  popular 
opera,  or  that  it  is  fully  represented  by  those  AA'orks  Avhich 
have  been  performed  in  England,  either  partially  or  entirely.* 
Oh  the  contrary,  Wagner  is  particularly  desirous  to  impress 
on  his  critics  that  his  theories  have  arisen  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  direction  in  Avhich  he  Avas  impelled  in  the  course  of 
composition  ;  and  that  he  is  not  open  to  the  charge  constantly 
made  against  him  of  deliberately  putting  music  together  upon 
a  priori  principles.  We  are,  of  course,  bound  to  give  due 
weight  to  such  a  statement,  hoAvever  irreconcilable  Avith  some 
apparent  facts.  The  chain  of  sequence  of  the  composer’s  Avorks 
exhibits,  however,  a  gradual  progress  in  one  direction.  The 

*  Tavo  only  have  been  given  complete  on  the  English  stage  — 

‘  Lohengrin  ’  and  ‘  Der  tliegende  Hollander.’ 
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‘  Fliegende  Hollander,’  the  successor  of  ‘  Rieiizi,’  is  by  its  com¬ 
paratively  small  dimensions  and  the  romantic  and  legendary 
character  of  its  subject,  direct  evidence  of  the  re-action  from 
the  genre  of  the  Paris  opera ;  but  the  comj)oser  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  traditional  power  of  operatic  music,  ‘  which 
‘  had  hitherto  made  a  ])oein  that  did  not  admit  of  numerous 
‘  verbal  repetitions  nearly  impossible.’  In  ‘  Tannhiiuser,’  again, 
a  great  deal  of  the  extended  musical  form  and  verbal  repetition 
was  retained,  to  which  the  lyrical  nature  of  many  of  the  situa¬ 
tions  naturally  tended ;  though  we  see  the  beginning  of  the  com¬ 
poser’s  recoil  from  rhythmical  fox*m  in  his  refusal  even  to  allow 
the  minstrels  in  the  competition  a  true  lyric  song,  a  concession 
which  would  have  been  ([uite  consistent  with,  and  even  de¬ 
manded  by,  the  situation ;  while  the  moi’e  connected  lyrical 
form  assigned  to  Tannhauscr  in  his  praise  of  Venus  seems  an 
exemplification  of  the  ‘  pagan  ’  theory  of  rhythm.  Still,  in  its 
main  features  and  design,  ‘  Tannhiiiiser’  may  be  called  a  work 
of  the  AVeber  school,  or  at  least  with  strong  reflections  of 
AV eber.  In  ‘  Lohengrin  ’  the  departure  from  ])recedent  is  car¬ 
ried  further  ;  with  the  exception  of  the  wedding  chorus,  which 
of  course  is  a  metrical  hymn,  there  is  not  a  single  connected 
melodic  piece  with  the  to-and-fro  sway  and  rhythm  which  we 
call  ‘  tune ;  ’  though  there  are  snatches  of  melody  in  the  old 
style,  such  as  the  outburst  of  Elsa  at  the  triumph  of  her  deli¬ 
verer,  which  presents  a  melodic  ‘  subject  ’  such  as  a  composer 
of  the  traditional  school  would  have  worked  uj)  into  a  grand 
prima  donna  air.  The  treatment  of  the  orchestra  approaches 
much  nearer  than  in  ‘  Tannhiiuser  ’  to  that  broad  and  vague 
tone-picturing  to  which  the  composer  was  tending;  and  the 
instrumental  preludes  to  the  acts  lose  all  reminiscence  of  the 
old  Overture  form.  The  chorus  on  the  stage,  however,  still 
retains  its  old  dimensions  and  importance,  and  indulges  in 
set  [)ieces  longer  and  more  elabomted  in  form,  indeed,  than  oper¬ 
atic  choruses  have  generally  been.  After  ‘  Lohengrin,’  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  composer’s  genius  ‘  fell  among  thorns,’  and  that 
he  Avas  occupied  long  and  wearily  with  considerations,  anti¬ 
pathetical,  as  he  says,  to  the  very  nature  of  the  artist  tempera¬ 
ment,  as  to  the  establishment  of  a  coi’rect  theoretic  basis  for  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  art  in  the  channel  he  had  adopted. 
From  the  depression  resulting  from  these  Avanderings  in  the 
tortuous  labyrinth  of  theory,  he  Avas  raised  again  to  his  natural 
temperament,  ‘  as  if  recovered  from  a  long  malady,’  by  the 
ambition  of  embodying  his  ideas  in  a  great  Avork  on  a  scale 
which  Avould  in  itself  put  it  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary 
opera,  and  the  performance  of  Avhich  Avas  only  to  be  attempted 
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under  extraordinary  circumstances,  when  all  the  means  re¬ 
quired  for  an  undertakinj;  on  such  a  scale  could  be  ensured. 
This  was  the  now  much  talked  of  Tetralogy,  under  the  title  of 
‘DerKing  des  Nibelungen,’  which,  as  everyone  knows,  is  to 
be  given  at  Baireuth  in  the  autumn  of  this  year,  and  in  which, 
as  is  immediately  evident,  Herr  Wagner  has  in  his  mind  the 
revival  in  a  modern  form  of  the  great  dramatic  festivals  of 
Greece,  which  had  always  hovered  before  him  as  an  ideal,  in 
times  past,  of  a  national  artistic  entertainment.  The  composi¬ 
tion  of  such  a  work  of  course  sju'cad  over  some  years  ;  and  it 
was  whilst  still  engaged  in  it  that  he  was  induced,  partly  by  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  growing  accei)tance  of  his  earlier  works  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  to  pause  from  his  task  tor  the  composition  of  a 
smaller  opera  which  would  give  him  the  chance  of  at  once 
hearing  something  of  his  own  written  in  accordance  with  his 
latest  feelings  and  views  on  the  art.  The  work  v/ritten  in 
accordance  with  this  impulse  is  ‘  Tristan  und  Isolde,’  which  is 
in  fact  later  in  order  of  composition  than  most  of  the  Tetra¬ 
logy,  and  which  represents  more  completely  than  any  other  of 
his  works  the  artistic  result  of  the  theory  of  opera  which  he  has 
evolved  and  to  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  pledged  liimself. 
In  this  woi’k  the  subordination  of  the  music  to  the  drama,  or, 
as  its  composer  w^ould  probably  prefer  to  say,  the  interpenetra¬ 
tion  of  the  two,  is  complete.  Not  a  vestige  of  lyrical  form  is 
left  (saving  a  rough  song  by  the  men  on  Tristan’s  vessel  in 
praise  of  his  exploits) ;  the  operatic  chorus  has  utterly  disap¬ 
peared,  and  ‘  the  entire  extent  of  the  music  is,  as  it  were,  pre- 
‘  sented  in  the  tissue  of  words  and  verses — that  is  to  say, 

‘  that  the  musical  melody  is  already  contained  in  the  poem.’ 
The  step  from  ‘  Tannluiuser  ’  to  ‘  Tristan  ’  is  accordingly,  as 
the  composer  himself  observes,  much  longer  than  that  from 
‘Kienzi’  to  ‘  Tannhiluser.’  We  may  readily  concede  that  a 
much  more  intimate  amalgamation  betw-een  the  poem  and  the 
music  is  attained  by  this  method  of  procedure,  and  find  no  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  believing  that  this  prefiguration  of  the  musical  form 
in  the  poem  may  have  proved  rather  a  help  and  stimulus  than 
a  hindrance  in  composing  the  latter.  TTiere  remains  the  ques¬ 
tion,  ‘  w’hether  by  this  j)rocedure  the  musical  form  of  melody 
‘  is  not  prejudiced  by  being  deprived  of  its  freedom  of  move- 
‘  ment  as  well  as  development  ’  ?  That  is  indeed  the  point 
upon  which,  as  we  are  disposed  to  think,  Wagnerian  opera 
must  ultimately  stand  or  fall.  The  composer’s  answer  to  it  we 
have  already  inferred  in  our  resume  of  his  views  as  to  tune  and 
rhythm ;  we  will  now  endeavour  to  frame  our  own. 

Of  Herr  Wagner’s  theoretic  basis  for  the  position  he  assumes 
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we  must  say  at  once  that  it  appears  to  us  to  be  equally  contra¬ 
dicted  by  nature  and  by  art-history.  We  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  waste  space  in  collecting  formal  evidence  that  the 
love  of  rhythmical  accent  is  something  inherent  in  human 
nature,  and  not  dependent  on  accidents  of  time,  place,  and 
habit :  we  may  just  allude  to  the  fact,  certainly  not  insignifi¬ 
cant,  that  even  the  very  physical  basis  of  music  is  rhythm, 
since  the  distinction  between  what  we  recognise  as  musical 
sounds  and  those  which  ai’c  not  so  consists  in  the  isochronous 
character  of  the  vibrations  in  the  former.  The  statement  of 
the  case  on  historical  grounds,  methodical  as  it  appeal’s  in  Herr 
Wagner’s  way  of  putting  it,  is  based  upon  a  complete 
principii.  Granting  that  we  had  data  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  say  positively  that  Greek  music  consisted  in  rhythmical 
tunes  used  only  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  dance,  why  is 
the  dance  to  be  the  cause  and  the  music  the  effect  ?  Surely  it 
were  at  least  as  reasonable  to  regard  both  as  springing  from 
the  same  innate  tendency  to  rhythmical  expression ;  or  even 
to  go  further  and  regard  the  dance  as  arising  out  of  the  music, 
and  impossible  without  it.  The  tune  can  be  invented  and 
played  without  the  dance  ;  the  latter  cannot  be  danced  without 
the  tune.  Admitting,  however,  the  dance-form  of  pre-historic 
music  to  be  established,  Wagner  points  to  the  noble  school  of 
unrhythmical  polyphonous  music  of  which  Palestrina  was  the 
great  name,  and  asks  who,  after  hearing  his  ‘  Stabat  Mater,’  and 
contrasting  it  with  the  mere  tune-writing  of  the  modern  Italian 
opera,  ‘  could  sujipose  the  latter  to  be  the  legitimate  daughter 
‘of  that  wondrous  mother?’  Fully  sympathising  with  the 
main  tendency  of  the  feeling  implied  by  the  question,  we 
reply,  that  even  supposing  the  historical  connexion  between 
the  two  schools  cannot  be  traced  (as  we  think  it  can),  the 
deduction  as  to  the  inherent  supi’emacy  of  music  unfettered  by 
rhythm  is  no  fair  one  from  the  premisses.  In  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  early  Italian  church  school, 
however  grand  and  elevated  in  style,  is  very  restricted  in  its 
range,  and  is  in  fact  only  the  somewhat  monotonous  though 
solemn  and  impressive  rendering  of  a  special  phase  of  religious 
feeling  ;  while  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  deny  to  the  modern 
Italian  school  the  ci’eation  of  melodies,  some  of  which  have 
stirred  all  hearts,  and  whose  charm,  such  as  it  is,  seems  to  be 
imperishable.  But  the  light  genre  of  the  modern  Italian 
school  generally — the  ‘  poverty  of  harmonic  basis  ’  which 
Wagner  satirises — is  no  intrinsic  characteristic  of  rhythmical 
music.  The  German  school  also  ‘  reverted  ’  (if  we  are  so  to 
speak)  to  the  rhythmical  or  ‘  dance-tune  ’  form  of  melody,  and 
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treated  it  poly[)lionally  in  a  grand  series  of  works  the  great¬ 
ness  of  which  Wagner  does  not  venture  to  deny  ;  and  the  fair 
comparison  would  be  between  this  and  the  early  Italian  school 
— between  polyphonous  melody  plus  rhythm  and  polyphonous 
melody  minus  rhythm.  We  will  not  insult  the  critical  faculty 
of  our  readers  by  asking  them  whether  or  not  they  consider 
the  choral  works  of  Handel  and  Bach,  or  the  school  of  instru¬ 
mental  music  which  culminated  in  Beethoven,  an  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  art  as  practised  by  Palestrina  and  his 
compeers.  The  educated  world,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
ecclesiological  enthusiasts,  has  fully  made  up  its  mind  on  that 
point.  A  somewhat  similar  logical  fallacy  is  apparent  in 
Wagner’s  assertion,  repeated  still  more  autlmritatively  by  his 
literary  satellites,  that  so  far  from  melody  being  cramped  or 
interfered  with  by  his  system,  it  is  greatly  extended,  and  that 
his  operas  are,  in  fact,  one  succession  and  blending  of  melody 
from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  obvious  that  this  is  a  mere  arbi¬ 
trary  playing  with  language.  We  all  know  what  we  mean  by 
‘  melody ;  ’  and  if  its  essence  be  more  easily  felt  than  defined, 
we  at  least  know  that  it  is  dependent  on  measured  accent  in 
time  as  well  as  on  measured  intervals  in  pitch,  for  that  sym¬ 
metrical  |)roportion  which  gives  it  an  individual  and  recognisable 
form.  Wagner  may  plead  that  his  music  presents  opportu¬ 
nity  for  higher  expression  than  can  be  attained  through 
melodic  form,  but  it  is  absurd  to  j)retend  that  he  is  offering  the 
world  the  quality  which  it  understands  by  the  term  ‘  melody.’ 
It  is  open  to  a  dramatic  poet  to  maintain,  if  ho  please,  that 
prose  is  a  more  suitable  or  even  a  nobler  means  of  expression 
for  his  art  than  verse,  but  he  would  be  justly  derided  if  he 
were  to  urge  that  it  was  in  fact  the  highest  and  most  complete 
development  of  verse. 

Passing  by  for  the  moment  the  question,  whether  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  musical  composition  advocated  by  Wagner  is  abso¬ 
lutely  a  higher  development  of  the  art,  is  it  so  relatively  to  the 
objects  and  theory  of  the  musical  drama  ?  Is  it  the  best  and 
most  consistent  theory  of  the  union  of  music  and  poetry? 
Admitting  at  once  that  such  a  form  of  art  must  in  the  end  be 
judged  by  its  results — by  its  power  over  the  listener’s  feelings 
(which  is  the  sole  defence  that  can  be  set  up  for  the  form  of 
most  works  now  occupying  the  lyric  stage),  and  that  we  have 
hitherto  had  scant  opportunity  for  forming  such  a  judgment, 
we  can  nevertheless  hardly  fail  to  see  that  the  consistency  of 
Wagner’s  method  is  sorely  menaced  when  subjected  to  an 
impartial  examination.  We  noticed  above  the  differentiation 
between  the  methods  of  poetry  and  music  respectively ;  the 
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power  of  concentration  in  the  former,  the  almost  absolute  need 
of  extension  and  repetition  in  the  latter.  Tliis  has  been  well 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  thoughtful  little 
essay  in  verse,  rather  than  poem,  ‘  An  Epilogue  on  Lessing’s 
‘  Laocoon,’  where  he  discriminates  the  ])rovince  of  music,  in 
relation  to  Avords,  by  instancing  the  depth  and  extension  Avhich 
the  musician  imparts  to  the  feeling  expressed  in  such  a  concen¬ 
trated  phrase  as  Miserere  nomine. — 

‘  Beethoven  takes  those  two 
Poor  bounded  words,  and  makes  them  new  ; 

Page  after  page  of  music  turn 

And  still  they  glow  and  still  they  burn, 

Eternal,  passion-fraught,  and  tree, 

“  j^Iiserere  Douiine."  ’ 

So  Handel,  Avhen  he  tvould  tell  us  how  ‘  the  children  of 
‘  Israel  sighed,  by  reason  of  the  burdens,’  does  so  by  the  repe-  i 
tition,  the  j)ersistence  with  which  the  grief  and  sighing  are  I 

drawn  out  until  the  impression  has  sunk  into  our  hearts.  So, 
to  glance  at  instrumental  music,  Avhen  Beethoven  invented 
that  deeply  pathetic  allegretto  in  his  Seventh  Symphony,  it  is 
not  by  the  mere  enunciation  of  the  theme  that  he  touches  us ; 
it  is  not  till  the  leading  projiosition,  so  to  speak,  has  been 
drawn  out,  repeated,  amplified,  contrasted,  heard  now  in  this 
form  now  in  that,  till  its  last  broken  accents  die  on  our  ears, 
that  we  realise  the  feeling  which  he  meant  to  aAvaken  in  our  f 
souls.  But  the  compositions  referred  to  are  not  dramatic  in  t 
their  form.  True  :  but  do  not  such  examples,  and  innumer-  j 

able  others,  i>ractically  testify  to  the  truth  of  the  theory  as  j 

stated  by  Mr.  Arnold,  and  docs  it  not  follow  that  in  a  system  i 

Avhich  implies  the  detailed  interpenetration  of  the  music  and  : 

the  poem,  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  old  error  has  been  com-  [ 

mitted — that  the  music  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  poem  ?  And  [ 

yet  further  inconsistencies  seem  to  arise  as  we  look  more  closely  ? 

at  the  conditions  of  the  combination.  AVhatever  his  contempt  i 

for  rhythm,  the  composer  is  obliged  to  employ  the  division 
into  ‘  bars  ’  Avhich  originated  Avith  rhythm — the  very  possi¬ 
bility  of  getting  his  music  executed  depends  upon  it ;  and  » 

so  Avc  find  him  not  only  in  his  latest  Avork,  but  even  in  f 

many  parts  of  ‘  Lohengrin  ’  in  a  continual  strife  betAveen  the  P 

rhythmical  accent  implied  by  the  barring,  and  the  effort  to  i 

conceal  and  escape  from  it  by  devices  of  syncopation  and  other  [ 
means  of  breaking  up  and  nullifying  the  recurring  bar  accent. 
This  is  a  matter  of  form  comparatively  ;  a  still  stranger  incon¬ 
sistency  is  that  rhythm  should  be  retained  in  its  most  marked  t 
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and  recurrent  form  in  the  versification,  and  yet  that  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  the  music  with  the  poem  is  to  be  obtained  by 
obliterating  the  rhythm  of  the  latter.  There  seems  to  us  to 
be  an  absolute  perversity  of  reasoning  implied  in  such  a 
method.  Then,  again,  though  the  poem  and  the  dramatic 
action  are  to  be  the  basis  of  the  whole,  Avithout  Avhich  the 
music  can  have  no  locus  standi  whatever,  yet  the  actors,  Avho 
are  to  sing  the  Avords,  are  in  the  musical  construction  com¬ 
pletely  secondary,  and  in  absolute  bondage  to  the  orchestra, 
in  the  fetters  of  Avhose  intricate  movement  they  are  entangled. 
This  is  a  singular  result  of  a  theory  Avhich  professes  to  regard 
‘  the  human  Avord  ’  as  the  primal  cause  and  motive  of  music. 
Surely  the  theory  of  Avhat  Ave  have  called  lyrical  drama  (as 
distinct  from  musical  drama),  in  Avhich  music  in  its  extended 
forms  of  construction  is  used  to  amplify  and  intensify  the 
emotional  expression  at  the  great  crises  of  the  poem,  is  as  con¬ 
sistent  as  this.  W agner  himself  admits  the  poAver  and  beauty 
attained  by  some  of  the  great  composers  in  this  genre  of  opera 
— admits  also  that  in  their  finest  scenes  they  have  entirely  sur¬ 
mounted  Avhat  is  (no  doubt)  the  weak  point  in  it,  ‘  the  juxta- 
‘  position  of  absolute  recitative  and  absolute  aria,  so  detrimental 
‘  to  a  perfect  style,’  and  that  the  recitative  has  received  already 
Avith  them,  in  such  cases,  ‘  a  melodic  and  rhythmic  significance, 

‘  and  unites  itself  insensibly  Avith  the  broader  structure  of 
‘  melody  proper.’  Yet,  iu  his  pursuit  of  that  ignis  fatmis,  a 
perfectly  logical  theory,  the  modem  composer,  instead  of 
Avorking  up  to  its  further  capabilities  a  system  Avhich  he  admits 
to  have  produced  such  great  effects,  cuts  the  knot  by  discard¬ 
ing  altogether  Avhat  he  here  truly  defines  as  ‘  the  broader 
‘  structure  of  melody  proper,'  and  adopting  the  imperfect  reci¬ 
tative  form,  as  the  sole  means  of  expression  for  the  deeper 
emotions  as  Avell  as  for  the  lesser  incidents  of  his  drama.  A 
greater  unity  of  form,  a  more  close  connexion  betAveen  Avords 
and  music,  may  be  thus  obtained ;  but  it  is  at  the  cost  of  for¬ 
bidding  to  music  all  her  old  freedom  of  flight,  of  clipping  her 
Avings  and  putting  her  in  a  strait-jacket. 

Such  a  conviction,  hoAvever,  by  no  means  implies  a  denial  of 
the  real  power  to  be  found  in  such  a  Avork  as  ‘  Tristan  ’  (to 
Avhich  Ave  still  refer  as  representing  the  VV agner  theory  in  its 
purest  form),  Avhether  existent  in  accordance  Avith  or  in  spite 
of  the  method  employed ;  or  of  the  real  interest  attaching  to 
such  an  attempt  at  a  neAV  basis  for  the  combination  of  music 
and  drama.  Though  it  is  beyond  our  scope  here  to  go  into 
detailed  criticism  of  Wagner’s  music,  Avhich  indeed  could 
hardly  be  made  intelligible  or  interesting  Avdthout  extensive 
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quotations,  we  may  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  results  of 
his  method  as  here  displayed.  An  important  feature  in  the 
relation  of  the  music  to  the  drama,  not  yet  touched  upon, 
we  may  give  in  the  words  of  Mr.  HiifFer,  who  appears  to 
be,  or  to  have  constituted  himself,  the  prophet  of  Wagner  in 
England : — 

‘  For  every  important  idea  or  passionate  impulse  of  his  characters, 
Wagner  introduces  a  certain  striking  liarmonious  or  melodious  combi¬ 
nation,  as  the  musical  complement  of  their  dramatic  force.  Whenever 
in  the  course  of  the  drama  this  impulse  comes  into  action,  we  hear  at 
once  its  correspond'ug  motive,  either  sung  by  the  voice  or  played  by  the 
orchestra,  and  in  manifold  variations,  according  to  circumstances.’ 

This  idea  of  labelling  a  character  with  a  sj)ecial  phrase  is  of 
course  not  new  ;  it  has  been  suggested  by  Mozart  and  carried 
further  by  Weber  and  others ;  but  Wagner  first  has  applied 
it  as  a  ruling  principle  pervading  a  whole  work.  However 
such  a  system  may  aid  in  giving  unity  and  completeness  to  the 
musical  expression  of  the  drama,  it  is  at  once  ojjen  to  question 
whether  this  arbitrary  selection  of  phrases  to  represent  certain 
ideas  is  not  a  mechanical  and  prosaic,  rather  than  an  imagina¬ 
tive  and  emotional  use  of  music.  The  main  subject  of  the 
legend  of  ‘  Tristan  ’  probably  is,  certainly  ought  to  be,  best 
known  to  modern  English  readers  by  Matthew  Arnold’s  beau¬ 
tiful  version  of  it  in  his  curly  poem  ‘  Tristram  and  Iscult’; 
a  work  of  far  higher  poetic  tone  and  tendency  than  the 
Laureate’s  bizarre  treatment  of  the  legend.  After  a  j)relude  in 
which  the  leading  viotivo  of  the  work  is  prominent,  in  the 
manner  Ave  are  familiar  Avith  in  the  ‘  Lohengrin  ’  ju-elude, 
Wagner’s  drama  opens,  like  Arnold’s  poem,  on  board  the  ship 
in  Avhich  Tristan  is  conveying  King  Mark’s  bride  to  Cornwall; 
the  scene  opening  (musically)  Avith  an  unaccompanied  song  of 
a  young  sailor,  Avho  starts  off  Avith  a  phrase  containing  such 
‘  intervals  ’  as  no  sailor  in  this  Avorld  ever  sung  except  in  a 
"Wagner  opera.  The  serious  action  of  the  drama  is  set  in 
motion  by  an  imperious  message  from  (^ueen  Isolde  to  Tristan, 
Avhich  excites  the  contempt  of  his  squire  Kurwenal,  Avhose 
braggart  song  in  contempt  of  her  and  in  praise  of  his  lord, 
taken  uj)  by  the  creAV,  is  the  only  approach  to  a  ‘  tune  ’  in  the 
Avork  ;  and  the  giving  of  the  enchanted  cup  arises  in  the  end  out 
of  no  ‘  courtesy,’  but  is  administered  and  partaken  by  Isolde, 
apparently,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  a  ‘  Todes-trank,’  in 
a  fit  of  injured  pride  at  her  own  treatment  by  Tristan  and  of 
desperation  as  to  her  future  lot.  Their  long  Avord-fenciug  is 
interrupted  at  intervals  by  the  shouts  of  the  crew  raising  or 
loAveriug  the  sails,  a  sort  of  ‘  yo-heave-yo  !  ’  put  into  a  musical 
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form  little  different  from  what  one  might  actually  hear,  and 
which  illustrates  how  completely  the  old  tradition  of  the  opera- 
chorus  has  been  throAvn  over.  At  last  the  fatal  draught  is 
drunk ;  during  a  pause  filled  only  by  a  troubled  murmur  from 
the  tremolo  of  the  basses  in  the  orchestra,  with  broken  snatches 
of  the  first  motioo  of  the  overture,  the  tvvo  gaze  on  each  other, 
and  almost  at  the  moment  when  they  realise  tlieir  new  mad¬ 
ness  and  fall  into  each  other’s  arms,  the  land  is  reached,  the 
cheers  that  greet  King  Mark  are  heard,  and  the  curtain  falls 
eventually  upon  the  shouts  of  ‘  Cornwall,  liail I’ the  tumultuous 
jubilation  of  the  full  orchestra,  the  clangour  of  trumpets  on  the 
stage,  and  the  vain  endeavours  of  their  astonished  attendants  to 
rouse  the  dazed  and  enchanted  lovers  to  the  comprehension  of 
their  position.  The  second  act  opens  on  the  warm  bright 
summer  night  in  the  jialace  gardens,  before  the  chambers  of 
Isolde,  who  issues  thence  with  her  attendant  Brangiine  to 
await  her  lover.  The  suspense  is  long  draw-n  out ;  at  last, 
after  an  interlude  of  some  length,  the  entry  of  Tristan  is  led 
up  to  with  that  tumultuous  rush  and  crescendo  of  the  band 
which  Wagner  makes  so  effective  in  securing  a  climax,  and 
the  two,  after  hurried  and  broken  ej'aculations  in  which  the 
line  separating  singing  from  ordinary  speech  is  as  nearly 
crossed  as  possible,  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  passion  in 
a  scene  compared  with  which  even  what  has  been  termed  ‘  the 
‘  everlasting  duct  ’  in  ‘  Lohengrin  ’  must  hide  its  diminished 
head.  At  length  the  storm  of  passion  subsides,  and  after  a 
passage  of  intense  pathos  at  the  w’ords  ‘  ()  sink’  hernieder, 
‘  Nacht  der  Liebe,’  the  anticlimax  is  reached,  and  ‘  Tristan 
‘  und  Isolde,  versinken  wie  in  giinzliche  Entriicktheit,  in  der 
‘  sie,  Ilaupt  an  Haupt,  auf  die  Blumenbank  zuriickgelehnt, 
‘  verweilen ;  ’  *  while  over  them  is  heard  from  the  battlements 
the  song  of  Brangiine — 

‘  Einsam  wachond  in  der  Naclit, 

Wem  der  Traurn  der  Liebo  laclit  ’ — 

the  singer  invisible,  her  voice  sustained  by  a  soft  arpeggio 
accompaniment.  The  introduction  of  this  interlude  of  Bran- 

*  So  runs  the  stage  direction.  The  peculiar  stolidity  which  the 
German  mind  seems  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  the  treatment  of  such  a 
subject  is  rather  calculated  to  excite  a  smile  than  any  more  serious 
comment.  Still,  Ave  are  inclined  to  think  that  no  English  audience 
would  ever  witness  the  above  scene,  or  the  Avedding-chamber  scene  in 
‘  Lohengrin,’  Avithout  an  uneasy  half-suspicion  that  the  veil  had  been 
somewhat  too  rashly  Avithdrawn  from  the  sanctities  of  passion  and  of 
affection  respectively. 
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giine,  warning  the  dreamers  that  the  night  is  Avaning,  is  a 
masterly  stroke  of  dramatic  effect.  But  the  lovers  are  roused 
at  last  only  to  hate  the  day,  to  desire  death,  to  dream  of  some 
state  in  which  even  their  own  identity  is  merged  and  lost  in  an 
eternal  sea  of  passion — 

‘  Wie  sie  fassen,  Avie  sie  lassen, 

Diese  Wonne,  fern  der  Sonne, 

Fern  der  Tage  Trcnnungs-klagc  ! 

Ohne  Wiihnen  sanites  Sehnen  ! 

Ohne  Bangen  suss  Verlangen, 

Ohne  Wehen  hehr  Vergehen  ! 

Ohne  Schmachten  hold  Uni-nachten  ! 

Ohne  Meiden, 

Ohne  Scheiden, 

Traut  allein, 

Ewig  Ileini, 

In  un-gemess’nen  Kiiumen, 

In  iiber-sergcs  Triiumen : 

Du  Isolde — Tristan  du — 

Tristan  ich,  nicht  mehr  Isolde — 

Ich  Isolde,  nicht  mehr  Tristan  ! 

Ohne  Nennen,  ohne  Trennen, 

Neu  Erkennen,  neu  Entbrennen  : 

Endlos,  eAvig  Ein-bcAviisst ; 

EAvig  heiss  ergliihter  Brust, 

Endlos  hiichste  Liebes-Lust  !  ’ 

and  here,  just  as  the  musical  expression  has  risen  to  a  delirious 
Avhirl  in  Avhich  all  form  and  restraint  seem  to  be  lost,  enter 
King  Mark  and  Melot  (the  traditional  ‘  betrayer  ’  of  all  drama), 
and  the  castle  folk  in  hunting  array,  and  the  act  ends  event¬ 
ually  Avith  Tristan  sinking  doAvn  Avounded  in  an  affray  Avilh 
Melot.  In  the  third  act  Ave  are  at  Tristan’s  castle  in  Brittany, 
where  he  slumbers  Avearily  Avhile  the  faithful  KurAvenal  and  a 
countryman  look  anxiously  for  the  ship  that  is  to  bring  Isolde, 
The  mental  and  physical  struggle  of  the  hero  betAveen  hope 
and  remembrance,  Aveakness  and  longing,  are  portrayed  in  a 
scene  too  long  for  description  here,  till  the  ship  arrives  Avith 
the  dramatic  effect  Avhich  Wagner  knoAA's  how  to  impart  to 
such  an  incident,  and  Isolde  rushes  breathless  in,  only  to  see  her 
knight  expire  in  her  arms.  Hard  upon  the  catastrophe  comes 
the  cry  of  ‘  ein  zweites  Schiff !  ’  on  Avhich  Mark  and  Melot  are 
discerned.  The  latter  meets  Avith  the  usual  fate  of  the  betrayer 
(in  drama)  at  the  hands  of  Kurwenal ;  and  after  King  Mark 
has  expressed  his  sorroAv  at  the  general  untoward  course  of 
events,  the  Avork  concludes,  not  Avith  the  traditional  chorus¬ 
singing,  but  Avith  the  SAvan-song  of  Isolde,  the  final  strife 
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between  love  and  death ;  and  as  she  imagines  her  re-union, 
she  knows  not- how,  with  the  soul  of  him  who  is  all  to  her — 

‘  In  dem  wogenJen  Schwall, 

In  dem  tiinenden  Schall, 

In  des  Welt-Athems  wehendem  All 
Ertrinken,  versinken — 

Unbewusst, 

Ilbchste  Lust !  ’ 
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her  accents  grow  weaker,  and  with  the  last  broken  wail  she 
sinks  on  the  body  of  Tristan,  while  the  orchestral  movement 
dies  away  to  a  faint  pianissimo,  and  the  curtain  slowly  falls  on 
‘  Grosse  Riihrung  und  Entriicktheit  unter  den  Umstehenden.’ 

As  Herr  AVagner  claims  to  be  a  poet  as  well  as  a  musician, 
and  the  composition  of  his  drama  is  an  essential  part  of  his 
work,  we  have  quoted  these  passages,  in  justice  *o  himself, 
from  the  original  text.  The  libretto  of  an  opera  has  seldom 
much  claim  to  literary  merit ;  but  of  all  the  doggrel  we  ever 
met  with  ‘  to  be  said  or  sung  ’  on  the  stage,  Herr  Wagner’s 
verses  appear  to  us  to  be  the  worst.  Childish  jingle  and  taste¬ 
less  alliteration  take  the  place  of  rhythm  and  poetry ;  and 
whatever  he  may  have  done  with  the  art  of  Mozart  and 
Beethoven,  he  has  certainly  prostituted  the  language  of  Schil¬ 
ler  and  Goethe.  But  it  would  be  cruel  to  judge  such  trash 
by  any  known  literary  standard. 

Yet  the  mere  perusal  of  the  work  shotvs  a  certain  power 
and  intensity  in  the  general  treatment  of  the  legend,  so  wild 
and  exciting  in  itself,  so  full  in  one  sense  of  human  interest. 
We  cannot  but  remark  in  particular  the  genius  for  dramatic 
effect  displayed  in  the  manner  in  which  Wagner  opens  each 
act ;  how  he  gives  the  local  colour  and  feeling  of  the  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  on  the  ship — in  the  palace  gardens  on  the  summer 
night — in  the  castle  where  the  horn  of  the  Breton  herdsman 
heard  outside  gives  the  first  indication  that  wq  are  on  new 
ground ;  and  the  art  with  which  he  excites  the  expectation  of 
the  spectator  by  one  device  after  another,  while  withholding 
the  climax  of  the  scene.  Yet  when  we  regal'd  the  work  from  a 
musical  point  of  vieiv,  we  are  full  of  misgivings.  Points  there 
are  which  at  once  assert  themselves,  no  doubt ;  such  as  the 
prelude  and  scenic  music  of  the  second  act ;  the  ecstatic  rush  ot 
the  violins  in  a  phrase  which  becomes  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
great  scene  between  the  lovers,  entering  first  at  the  words,  ‘  O 
‘  Wonne  der  Seele  ;  ’  the  short  low  ‘  Ha!’  upon  a  high  note, 
amid  the  dead  silence  of  everything  else,  with  which  Isolde 
recognises  that  her  lover  is  dead  ;  the  opening  and  close  of  the 
final  dirge  ;  and  others  which  have  been  and  might  be  adduced. 
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But  ■without  rcj)eaiing  what  we  have  already  said  as  to  tlie 
j)lace  of  rhythm  in  music,  the  vocal  portions  seem  for  the 
most  part  to  be  Avritten  with  an  absolute  and  determined 
ignoring  of  the  fact  that  certain  intervals  are  more  natural  to 
the  voice  and  the  ear  than  others.  Even  the  sailor  and  the 
herdsman  cannot  lie  allowed  to  sing  and  jiipe  naturally ;  they 
sing  and  pipe  in  Wagnerian  intervals.  Wagner  speaks  in  one 
place,  and  sjieaks  elociuently,  of  the  wonderful  pmver  of  music 
‘  Avhich,  by  means  of  the  firm  precision  of  melodic  expression, 
‘  lifts  even  the  least  gifted  singer  so  high  above  the  level  of  his 
‘  personal  jierformances.’  But  even  the  most  gifted  singer  will 
look  in  vain  for  this  ‘  precision  of  melody,’  except  in  a  few 
isolated  sentences.  The  voice  is  dragged  through  such  tor¬ 
tuous  and  unnatural  iiaths  that  the  really  free  expression  of 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  singer  seems  often  almost  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  strain  on  the  ear,  and  the  attention  necessary 
to  keep  in  correct  relation  Avith  the  labyrinth  of  orchestral 
accompaniments,  in  regard  to  which  the  singer  is,  as  before 
observed,  only  an  instrument  among  the  other  instruments. 
Without  foi'getting  the  stricture  Avhich  Gluck  passed  upon  those 
Avho  judged  of  his  operas  apart  from  their  effect  on  the  stage, 
Ave  cannot  but  think  that  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  of  tonal 
relation  in  the  vocal  melodies,  as  Avell  as  in  the  harmonic  con¬ 
struction  of  the  orchestral  part,  implies  not  merely  an  indif¬ 
ference  to  scientific  method  (avIucIi  is  debateable  ground),  but 
an  ignoring  of  the  physical  basis  of  music,  which  rests  on  de¬ 
monstrable  facts,  and  by  Avhich  its  ajsthetic  form  must  neces¬ 
sarily,  Avithln  certain  limits,  be  determined.  That  Wagner,  in 
his  attempt  to  give  to  musical  drama  the  unrestrained  freedom 
of  spoken  drama,  has  overstepped  these  limits,  must,  Ave  think, 
be  the  ultimate  conclusion  based  on  such  a  Avork  as  ‘  Tristan,’ 
Nor  do  Ave  believe  that  the  brilliant  and  poAverful  points  in  the 
Avork  can  ever,  Avlth  any  but  a  very  partial  audience,  adequately 
atone  for  the  tedium  inse})arable  from  a  method  Avhich  allows  so 
little  relief  and  contrast  of  manner  and  effect,  and  which,  dis¬ 
carding  the  resources  of  ami)lification  and  extension  of  musical 
form,  and  emphasising  every  detail  of  the  Avords,  keeps  the 
musical  expression,  so  to  speak,  at  a  Avhite  heat  throughout, 
and  never  alloAA's  the  listener  a  moment’s  repose.  NcA'erthe- 
less,  Ave  are  of  opinion  that  an  ade(|uate  performance  of  ‘  Tris- 
‘  tan  und  Isolde  ’  ought  to  be  given  in  London  at  an  early 
date,  and  this  unique  expei'iment  in  musical  drama  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  fair  test. 

Of  the  gigantic  combination  of  four  operas  on  the  largest 
scale,  Avhich  is  to  be  represented  at  Baireuth  in  August,  under 
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the  title  of  ‘  Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,’  we  cannot  pretend  to 
speak  in  detail  here ;  the  mere  description  of  its  plot  and 
arrangement  would  occupy  far  more  space  than  we  can  afford, 
and  our  object  here  is  rather  the  consideration  of  princijdes 
than  the  cnticism  of  detail.  The  plot,  which  mainly  turns  on 
the  acquisition  by  one  character  or  another  of  the  magic  Ring, 
which  confers  extraordinary  powers  upon  its  possessor,  is  pro¬ 
bably  known  to  all  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  by  the  detailed  descriptions  which  appeared  in  the  leading 
daily  papers  during  the  period  of  the  first  rehearsals  at  Baireuth 
recently.  Speaking  generally,  Ave  may  observe  that  the  style 
of  the  first  two  dramas  at  least  of  the  Tetralogy  is  much  less 
‘  advanced  ’  in  regard  to  musical  form  than  that  of  ‘  Tristan.’ 
We  find  for  the  most  part  much  clearer  outline,  a  distinct  and 
even  j)ersistently-marked  rhythm  in  much  of  the  music,  espe¬ 
cially  that  for  the  minor  beings  {characters  they  can  hardly  be 
called)  among  the  dramatis  personce.  Indeed,  Ave  could  imagine 
the  ‘  Rheingold,’  the  first  Avork  Avhich  forms  the  prelude  to 
the  Avholc,  becoming  in  England  a  very  popular  opera  of  the 
faerie  and  stage-machinery  school.  The  opening  scene,  Avith  the 
three  Rhine-maidens  SAvimming  about  and  chasing  each  other 
laughingly  from  rock  to  rock,  while  the  orchestra  keeps  up  its 
incessant  floAving  and  undulating  accompaniment,  is  as  effective 
a  thing  of  the  kind  as  could  be  Avished  for.  As  Ave  turn 
the  pages  of  the  score,  Ave  gain  at  least  (if  Ave  had  it  not  before) 
an  idea  of  Wagner’s  remarkable  poAver  and  originality  as  a 
picturesque  orchestral  colourist.  When  Ave  descend  into  Nibel- 
heini,  Avhere  Alberlc,  the  Nibelung  dwarf  and  possessor  of  the 
Ring  pro  tern.,  is  lording  it  over  the  Avretched  Mimes  and 
making  them  AVork  for  him,  Ave  are  half  startled  at  the  reality 
of  effect  achieved  by  the  eighteen  anvils,  great  and  small,  behind 
the  scenes,  Avhich  in  their  combination  of  heavy  thud  and  rapid 
clatter,  Avorking  in  time  to  the  characteristic  music  of  the  band 
in  front,  remind  us  of  the  terrible  and  systematised  battering 
Avhich  assailed  the  ears  of  Sir  Sctidamour  in  the  ‘  House  of 
‘  Care ;  ’  *  and,  in  a  sufficiently  opposite  Avay,  the  last  scene  in 
the  ‘  Rheingold,’  Avhere  the  gods  Avith  renevA'ed  youth  cross 
the  rainboAV  bridge  to  their  abodes,  amid  the  continuous  shim¬ 
mering  accompaniment  of  the  violins  in  a  rapid  tremolo  (in 
eight  parts),  and  the  glancing  arpeggios  of  the  harps,  is  a 
climax  Avliich  ought  to  be  almost  irresistible  as  a  bit  of  brilliant 
effect.  Other  points  may  be  noticed :  the  dreamy  effect  of  the 
loAv  note  of  the  violoncello  and  the  hushed  taps  of  the  drum,  as 


•  ‘  Faerie  Queen,’  Book  iv.  canto  5,  stanzas  35-7. 
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Siegmund  sinks  to  slumber  by  the  dying  fire  in  the  first  scene 
of  ‘  Die  Walk  lire,’ and  the  change  when  a  breeze  blows  the 
door  open  and  the  bright  moonlight  shines  in,  and  the  sounds 
of  the  harj)s  in  the  orchestra  awake  in  sympathy  with  it ;  the 
gloom  which  ovcrsj)reads  the  score,  so  to  speak,  Avhen  Briinn- 
hilde  comes  as  the  messenger  of  death  to  Siegmund ;  the 
bright  and  spai'kling  j)assages  for  strings  and  wind  alternately, 
almost  like  laughter  in  a  musical  form,  which  accompany  the 
sports  of  the  AValkiire,  and  the  rich  and  brilliant  effect  of  the 
instrumentation  in  the  last  scene  of  the  same  opera,  where 
the  magic  fire  that  burns  around  Briinnhilde’s  resting-place 
seems  to  glow  and  flicker  in  the  sounds  of  the  music.  This  last 
is  perhaps  one  of  the  best  instances  of  the  power  of  Wagner’s 
method  in  using  music  to  intensify  stage  effect  and  situation. 
The  mere  lighting  of  the  stage  fire,  though  the  spectator  is  told 
of  its  magical  and  important  influence  over  the  heroine,  would 
produce  little  effect ;  but  the  accompanying  music  imparts  quite 
a  prophetic  significance  to  tlie  incident. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  cannot  but  be  struck,  in  reading 
these  scores,  as  we  Avere  in  hearing  ‘  Lohengrin,’  at  the  some¬ 
times  almost  absurd  disj)roportion  between  the  orchestral  effect 
and  the  ])oein  and  action.  The  rush  of  the  band,  with  the 
whole  added  poAver  of  more  brass  instruments  than  avc  have 
time  to  count  up,  to  emphasise  Avith  an  oA'erpoAvering 
some  word  or  gesture  Avhich  seems  totally  uuAvorthy  of  such 
tremendous  emphasis,  almost  provokes  a  smile  at  times  at  the 
disproportion  betAveen  cause  and  effect.  Big  scores  do  not 
necessarily  make  great  music,  either.  Meyerbeer  has  not 
thrown  Gluck  into  the  shade,  nor  has  Spontini  superseded 
Mozart.  We  cannot  ignore  the  fact,  again,  that  Ave  meet  in 
Wagner’s  scores  with  a  constant  recurrence  of  certain  resources 
of  effect,  repeated  to  an  extent  Avhich  amounts  to  mannerism. 
One  of  these,  the  incessant  reiteration,  namely,  of  a  ])articular 
orchestral  phrase  or  figure,  till  it  mechanically  takes  the  ear  by 
storm,  seems  to  us  to  be  little  moi’e  than  a  trick  played  on 
the  physical  susceptibilities  of  the  audience,  and,  as  Wagner 
sometimes  uses  it,  a  very  cheap  trick.*  But  a  still  more  serious 

*  We  were  Avitness  to  an  amusing  exemplification  of  this  on  the  first 
occasion  of  our  acquaintance  Avith  the  Tannhiiuser  overture  at  a  very 
crowded  concert,  Avhen  the  less  conventional  section  of  the  audience 
found  the  reiterated  violin  passages  at  the  climax  so  exciting  that  their 
feelings  could  not  be  restrained  till  the  end  of  the  overture,  the  last 
part  of  which  was  played  amidst  a  crescendo  of  hand-clapping  !  Wag¬ 
ner’s  partisans  are  Avelcome  to  this  instance  of  the  popular  effect  of  his 
music;  they  Avill,  perhaps,  also  reflect  Avhether  this  kind  of  homage 
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drawback  to  our  allegiance  is  the  puerility,  to  English  ideas, 
of  much  of  Wagner’s  dramas,  which  illustrate  only  too  well 
that  peculiar  childish  element  in  the  German  mind,  the  presence 
of  which  to  a  certain  extent  even  in  Goethe  formed  perhaps 
the  one  national  weakness  of  that  otherwise  most  cosmopolitan 
genius.  When  ‘  Lohengrin  ’  was  produced  in  London  last 
year,  probably  a  good  many  besides  ourselves  may  have 
wondered  whether  it  was  possible  in  any  country  but  Germany 
that  such  a  mere  fairy  extravaganza  should  be  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  such  solemn  and  elephantine  moralising  as  has  been 
expended  upon  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  morale  of  this  opera. 
The  case  is  certainly  not  bettered  wdicn  we  come  to  the  ‘  Ring 
‘  des  Nibelungen ;  ’  and  as  w’e  light  on  the  passage  where 
Fricka  (the  Juno  of  the  mythus)  shakes  her  sleeping  spouse 
at  daybreak,  and  says,  ‘  wake  up,  man,  and  bestir  yourself!’ 
or  where  Alberic  changes  himself  first  into  a  serpent,  and  then 
into  a  frog,  and  his  windings  in  the  one  case  and  jumpings  in 
the  other  are  grotesquely  illustrated  by  the  band ;  when  we 
see  the  pages  on  pages  of  elaborate  scoring  in  accompaniment 
to  the  movements  of  creatures  whose  efforts  at  speech  extend 
little  beyond  ‘  Ileia!’  ‘  Wallaha !  ’  or  ‘  Ilo-jo-to-ho !  ’  when  we 
hear  of  the  special  contrivances  by  which  the  stage  will  be 
filled  with  difierent  coloured  mists  at  pleasure,  or  read  the 
stage-direction  in  the  scene  of  the  fight  between  the  hero  and 
Fafner  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  in  ‘  Siegfried  ’ — ‘  The  machine, 
‘  which  represents  the  dragon,  is  during  the  fight  brought 
‘  somewhat  nearer  the  foreground,  to  a  point  where  a  new 

*  trap-door  (Versenkung)  opens  under  it,  through  which  the 

*  player  of  the  part  of  Fafner  sings  through  a  speaking-trum- 

*  pet  ’ — we  may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  if  we  find  the  sentence 
about  ‘the  highest  and  most  significantly  beautiful  that  the 
‘  human  mind  can  adore  ’  recurring  rather  oddly  to  us,  or  if 
we  even  feel  some  doubts  about  the  raising  of  music  to  its 
highest  intellectual  j)rovince  by  associating  it  with  the  ordinary 
‘  business  ’  of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  These  daring  decora¬ 
tors  exactly  challenge  the  sarcasm  of  Pope : — 

‘  Knights,  squires,  and  steeds  must  enter  on  the  stage. 

So  vast  a  throng  the  stsige  can  ne’er  contain. 

Then  build  a  new,  or  act  it  on  the  plain.’ 

F'or  it  is  not  only  as  a  new  exponent  of  musical  drama 
that  Wagner  comes  before  us.  Ilis  theory  aims  at  much  more 
than  placing  this  one  form  of  musical  production  on  a  new 

has  been  usually  bestowed  on  what  is  highest  and  most  intellectual  in 
the  art. 
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basis.  His  position  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  this:  that 
purely  instrumental  music  is  practically  dead ;  that  it  has  run 
its  course  and  said  all  that  it  has  to  say ;  has  been  weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting ;  and  that  the  highest  mission 
and  true  end  and  object  of  music  is  only  realised  when  it  is 
the  exponent  of  poetry,  and  that  this  is  the  climax  towards 
which  music  has  been  consistently  progressing  ;  and  Beethoven, 
the  great  poet  of  instrumental  music,  is  claimed  as  the  inaugu- 
rator  of  this  new  era.  On  Avhat  principle  this  claim  is  made 
we  may  indicate  by  a  quotation  or  two  (necessarily  brief)  from 
Mr.  Huffer’s  treatise  before  referred  to.  In  the  preface  to  ‘  The 
‘  Music, of  the  Future’  we  find  the  remark  that,  though  the 
first  three  movements  of  Beethoven’s  ‘  Ninth  Symphony  ’  may 
be  called  the  triumph  of  absolute  music,  yet — 

‘  In  this  very  splendour  of  artistic  perfection  we  indistinctly,  but  no 
less  certainly,  feel  the  Avant  of  something  that  remains  unexpressed; 
and  by  acknowledging  this  Avant,  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  music 
itself,  and  introducing  into  the  last  movement  of  his  D  Minor  Symphony 
the  human  word,  as  a  firm  basis  for  his  lofty  aspirations,  Beethoven 
has  at  the  same  time  ushered  in  a  new  period  of  his  art.’ 

And  in  the  same  AA’ork  avc  find  the  folloAving  (page  45),  Avhieh 
Ave  extract  from  a  long  dissertation  on  the  futility  of  absolute 
music : — 

‘  He  (Beethoven)  Avas  the  first  to  condense  the  vague  feelings  which 
were  all  that  music  had  hitherto  expressed  into  more  distinctly  in¬ 
telligible  ideas.  lie  even  brings  the  song  of  birds,  the  thunder,  and 
the  murmuring  brook  before  the  ear,  not  as  a  portrait  of  nature,  but  as 
at  once  a  suggestion  and  embodiment  of  the  feelings  Avhich  Avould  be 
called  up  by  them ;  Mehr  Ausdruck  der  Empfindung  als  Malerei,  as 
he  wrote  at  the  head  of  his  Pastoral  Symphony.  .  .  .  Indeed,  there 
are  passages  in  Beethoven’s  later  instrumental  AAorks,  such  as  long 
distinct  recitativi,  which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  some 
occult  idea  struggling  for  self-consciousness,  or,  if  it  may  be,  expression. 
This  idea  being  previous  to  all  musical  conception,  the  forms  of  absolute 
music  had  to  submit  to  its  harmonious  expansion,  and  in  this  way  the 
spell  of  their  unlimited  sway  Avas  broken  for  ever.  It  therefore  avus 
Beethoven  who  restored  the  true  relations  of  the  tAvo  arts,  Avhich  hence¬ 
forth  became  inseparable.’ 

The  ingenuity  with  Avhich  a  theory  that  upsets  all  the  re¬ 
cognised  standing-ground  of  the  art,  and  depreciates  indefinitely 
the  value  of  nearly  all  Beethoven’s  principal  contributions  to 
it,  is  thus  made  to  stand,  like  a  pyramid  upon  its  apex,  upon 
one  movement  of  one  of  his  symphonies,  Avith  a  fcAv  props  from 
random  passages  in  his  works,  is  notCAA’orthy  enough.  But 
Avhat  does  all  this  really  amount  to  ?  So  far  from  the  existence 
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of  the  choral  finale  to  the  ‘  Ninth  Symphony  ’  proving  that 
Beethoven  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  pure  instrumental  music, 
it  might  be  said  with  more  probability  that  the  very  fact  of  his 
having  once  used  this  resource  afforded  the  strongest  presump¬ 
tion  that  he  would  not  have  recurred  to  it  again.  The  inex¬ 
haustible  variety  of  Beethoven’s  genius  is  only  paralleled  by 
that  of  Shakspeare.  He  never  repeated  himself,  either  in 
great  things  or  little  (except  in  the  avowed  Avorking  up  of  a 
favourite  theme  once  or  twice  in  a  new  form,  as  in  the  finale 
of  the  ‘  Eroica  Symphony’);  and  there  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence 
to  render  it  improbable  that  his  ‘  Tenth  Symphony,’  had  he 
lived  to  Avrite  it,  Avould  not  have  been  as  purely  an  instru¬ 
mental  Avork  as  any  of  the  first  eight.  Had  he  died  just  after 
writing  the  ‘  Pastoral  Symphony,’  it  might  equally  have  been 
urged  that  he  had  adopted  Avhat  is  now  called  ‘  programme 
‘  music  ’  as  the  true  end  of  the  art ;  but  his  tAvo  next  sym¬ 
phonies  (the  first  of  them  a  much  greater  and  more  recondite 
work  than  the  ‘  Pastorale  ’)  are  without  note,  hint,  or  comment 
of  any  kind.  About  the  middle  of  his  career  he  Avrote  a  piano¬ 
forte  fantasia  Avith  chorus,  but  so  far  from  subsequently  con¬ 
fining  himself  to  this  form,  he  never  repeated  it,  and  his  most 
elaborate  Avorks  for  pianoforte  solo  Avere  Avritten  long  after. 
The  reference  to  the  recitative  passages  in  his  instrumental 
Avorks  is  the  most  absurd  of  all.  They  are  literally  infini¬ 
tesimal  in  extent  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  his  compositions ; 
they  occur  in  his  earlier  as  Avell  as  in  his  latest  Avorks  (ex.  gr. 
the  D  Minor  Sonata),  and  they  are  not  ncAV  there.  The  sIoav 
movement  of  one  of  Haydn’s  finest  quartetts  consists  entirely 
of  a  recitative  in  vocal  and  dramatic  style  for  the  first  violin ; 
and  if  Mr.  HUfFer  can  condescend  to  look  into  anything  so 
degraded  as  Mozart’s  pianoforte  Avorks,  he  may  find  in  the 
Variations  on  Gretrys’  old  air  ‘  Une  fievre  brulante,’  evidently 
considered  an  important  pianoforte  composition  in  its  day,  a 
Avhole  page  of  recitative  as  im[)assioned  in  style  as  that  in 
Beethoven’s  Op.  1 10  Sonata.  But  Ave  are  asked  to  regard 
these  accidents  as  essentials,  because  it  suits  the  theory  of 
Wagner’s  disciples  ;  Avhile  the  fact  is  ignored  that  Beethoven’s 
very  last  great  pianoforte  sonata  concludes  Avith  a  set  of  vari¬ 
ations  as  brilliantly  and  symmetrically  elaborated,  as  purely 
music  for  the  sake  of  music,  as  anything  that  Mozart  (or  even 
Bach)  ever  Avrote.  Nor  can  the  vieAV  Avhich  regards  the 
finale  of  the  ‘  Choral  Symphony  ’  as  the  roof  and  croAvn  of 
the  composer’s  works  be  accepted  by  a  sound  and  calm  cri¬ 
ticism.  The  theme  to  Avhich  the  first  verse  of  Schiller’s  ode 
is  set  is  magnificent,  and  the  Avhole  movement  full  of  the 
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grandest  suggestions  of  genius  ;  but  if  a  work  of  art  is  to  be  ■ 
judged,  as  surely  it  ultimately  must  be,  by  its  finish  in  form  as 
well  as  by  its  greatness  of  idea,  this  finale  must  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  colossal  sketch  than  a  finished  picture — vast  and 
glorious  in  its  perspectives,  but  wavering  in  outline,  uncertain 
in  composition,  unequal  in  finish,  in  comparison  with  many 
previous  works  of  its  author.  It  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  Beethoven  was  a  kind  of  vast  irregular  genius  (as  the 
French  critics  used  to  imagine  Shakspeare),  overflowing  with 
Geist,  but  indifferent  to  artistic  form  and  finish.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  was  one  of  the  most  consummate  artists  in  feeling  and 
practice  that  ever  lived,  and  the  minute  and  detailed  finish  of 
all  his  finest  works  is  as  remarkable  as  their  pathetic  power. 
But  these  qualities  are  ignored,  and  a  wholesale  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  the  scope  of  his  genius  put  forth,  because  the  ad¬ 
herents  of  Wagner  are  determined  to  persuade  the  world  that 
Wagner  is  a  Beethoven,  in  pursuance  of  which  end  they  use 
all  their  ingenuity  to  prove  that  IJeethoven  was  no  more  than 
a  Wagner. 

We  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  point  out  the  manner  in 
which  Beethoven  is  manipulated  by  a  clique  of  critics  who 
think  they  can  pay  no  greater  homage  to  so  transcendent  a 
genius  than  by  endeavouring  to  make  him  the  hobby-horse  of 
their  theories.  But  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  theory,  taken  in 
the  abstract,  which  denies  to  Music  any  voice  of  her  own,  which 
represents  her  only  as  the  medium  for  assisting  the  expression 
of  words,  as  dependent  entirely  on  a  defined  intention  as  a 
basis  ?  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  to  reach  the  minds  of 
people  who  are  capable  of  such  an  assertion.  The  very 
power  and  pride,  the  very  raison  d'etre  of  music,  is  that  it 
expresses  that  which  words  are  powerless  to  express,  which 
can  be  expressed  in  no  other  way.  Mr.  Browning  has  put 
this  well  in  one  of  the  finest  of  his  shorter  poems,  the  reverie 
of  ‘  Abt  Vogler  ’  after  he  has  been  extemporising  on  the  organ. 
If  he  had  painted  it  as  a  j)icture,  or  written  it  in  verse,  says 
the  musician,  still  ‘  effect  proceeds  from  cause  ’ : — 

‘Ye  know  why  the  forms  are  fair,  ye  hear  how  the  tale  is  told ; 


But  here  is  the  finger  of  God,  a  flash  of  the  will  that  can, 

Existent  behind  all  laws,  that  made  them,  and  lo,  they  are  ! 

And  I  know  not  if,  save  in  this,  such  gift  be  allowed  to  man. 

That  out  of  three  sounds  he  frame,  not  a  fourth  sound,  but  a  star. 
Consider  it  well ;  each  tone  of  our  scale  in  itself  is  nought ; 

It  is  everywhere  in  the  world — loud,  soft,  and  all  is  said  : 

Give  it  to  me  to  use  I  I  mix  it  with  two  in  my  thought. 

And  there  !  ye  have  seen  and  heard ;  consider  and  bow  the  head  I 
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Sorrow  is  hard  to  bear,  and  doubt  is  slow  to  clear, 

Each  sufferer  says  his  say,  his  scheme  of  the  weal  and  woe : 

But  God  has  a  lew  of  us  whom  he  whispers  in  the  ear ; 

The  rest  may  reason  and  welcome :  ’tis  we  musicians  know.’ 

No  doubt  the  musician  does  write  from  a  previous  impulse  ; 
no  doubt,  too,  that  modern  music  is  more  purely  emotional 
than  that  of  the  older  writers.  But  the  change  is  one  of  feeling, 
not  of  principle.  The  transition  frcm  the  earlier  contrapun¬ 
tal  style  of  music  to  that  of  Beethoven  is  nearly  analogous 
to  that  which  has  taken  place  in  painting,  from  the  figure- 
drawing  of  the  great  Italian  painters  to  the  landscape  art  of 
which  Turner  unlocked  the  treasury,  and  the  idyllic  subjects 
to  which  our  best  painters  are  now  so  much  devoting  them¬ 
selves.  As  Michael  Angelo  took  a  delight  in  the  drawing  and 
foreshortening  of  a  figure  for  its  own  sake,  and  thereby  ex¬ 
pressed  the  power  that  was  in  him,  so  the  older  composers  took 
a  delight  in  the  working  out  of  a  theme  for  its  own  sake,  and 
thereby  expressed  the  power  that  was  in  them,  and  gave  us 
that  which  speaks  no  definite  language  certainly,  but  which 
appeals  to  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  language — to  the  meta¬ 
physical  sense  of  a  divine  order  and  harmony,  of  wdiich  music 
is  the  most  subtle  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  direct  and 
comprehensive  expression.  But,  says  Wagner,  Beethoven’s 
symphonies,  and  all  instrumental  music  expressing  anything 
more  than  mere  ‘  tone-play,’  awaken  in  the  listener  that 
troublesome  question,  ‘  Why  ?  Wherefore  ?  ’  which  the  musi¬ 
cian  cannot  answer,  and  which  only  the  addition  of  the  dramatic 
action  can  satisfy.  We  might  perhaps  be  allowed  to  question 
whether  Wagner’s  own  employment  of  all  the  resources  of  a 
great  orchestra  to  illustrate  such  glorified  pantomime  as 
‘  Lohengrin  ’  and  parts  of  the  ‘  Nibelungen  ’  amount  to,  with 
their  ‘  real  horses,’  and  dwarfs,  and  dragons,  and  phantasma¬ 
goric  effects,  is  not  calculated  in  its  own  way  to  provoke  a 
more  unanswerable ‘tcf/ram  y  ’  than  anything  in  Beethoven’s 
symphonies  could  awaken  ;  or  whether  it  can  be  seriously  urged 
that  a  listener  who  felt  the  want  of  an  ultimate  meaning  to 
the  first  movement  of  the  ‘  Eroica  Symj)hony  ’  would  really  feel 
his  intellectual  enjoyment  and  perception  heightened  by  the 
vision  of  the  hero  behind  the  footlights  with  a  tin  helmet  and 
shield.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  ‘  Why  ?  ’  spoken  of  only  exists 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  under  the  domination  of  a  theory, 
or  who  are  deficient  in  musical  education,  perception,  or  sym¬ 
pathy,  and  consequently  unable  to  apprehend  the  ‘  unknown 
‘  tongue  ’  of  the  musical  poet ;  or  if  to  others  the  ‘  Why  ?  ’ 
exist  at  all,  it  is  in  a  form  which  neither  wishes  nor  requires 
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an  answer.  To  attempt  to  answer  it  by  a  definite  explanation 
is  to  substitute  a  finite  pleasure  and  significance  for  an  in¬ 
finite  one — to  bring  down  music  from  its  real  ‘poetic  basis  ’  to 
the  prosaic  level  demanded  by  listeners  who  are  destitute  of 
feeling  and  imagination.  This  is  the  case  to  some  extent  even 
with  so  poetic  a  piece  of  programme  music  as  the  ‘  Pastoral 
‘  Symphony,’  which  is  accordingly  the  one  generally  presented 
to  ‘  popular  ’  audiences,  who  are  furnished  with  annotations 
telling  them  where  to  look  out  for  the  nightingale,  and  where 
for  the  thunderstorm,  &c.  Its  successor,  the  Symphony  in  A, 
appeals  to  higher  intellectual  perceptions,  and  demands  a 
much  higher  class  of  audience  for  its  appreciation.  That  this 
also  sprang  from  some  definite  mood  or  impulse  in  the  com- 
posei’’s  mind,  we  may  readily  imagine  ;  but  when  the  edifice  is 
complete,  what  further  need  of  the  plans  or  the  scaffolding? 
Should  we  gain  anything  if,  in  listening  to  that  wonderful 
intermediate  episode  in  the  Scherzo — that  slower  movement 
which  seems  to  speak  of  some  vague  and  solemn  glory  such  as 
‘  eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,’  wa  were  to  be  offered  a 
label  to  tell  us  the  meaning  of  it?  Would  we  not  rather 
listen  in  the  spirit  a  modern  poet  has  expressed  in  a  sonnet 
‘  written  during  music’: — 

‘  0  !  what  is  this  that  knows  the  road  I  came  ?  ’ 

The  absurdities,  again,  Avhich  the  attempt  to  tack  a  definite 
meaning  to  music  sometimes  gives  rise  to,  are  instructive 
enough.  In  Mendelssohn’s  ‘  Mcerestille  ’  overture,  for  instance, 
the  little  flourishes  for  the  flute  before  the  allegro  commences 
have  always  been  explained  to  mean  the  first  ‘  catspaws  ’  of  the 
breeze  on  the  water ;  but  it  appears  that  the  composer,  when 
asked  one  day  about  it,  laughingly  confessed  that  he  believed 
the  passage  had  been  suggested  by  a  little  j)asteboard  figure  of 
an  opera-dancer  on  the  mast  of  a  Naples  fishing  boat,  which 
kicked  up  a  leg  when  the  breeze  caught  it.  Last  season  an 
overture  by  a  clever  young  English  musician,  JNIr.  Gadsby, 
was  played  at  the  Crystal  Palace  concerts,  which  its  author  had 
named  ‘  The  Witches’  Frolic  ’  (a  heading  from  the  ‘  Ingoldsby 
‘  Legends  ’)  as  a  title  appropriate  to  a  work  of  rather  piquant 
and  faiirie  character.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  and  three  or  four 
j)ages  of  the  programme  were  filled  with  a  reprint  of  Barham’s 
vulgarity,  that  the  audience  might  lose  nothing  towards  the 
right  understanding  of  the  music.  It  is  due  to  the  composer  to 
say  that  he  denied  any  complicity  in  this  remarkable  effort  of 
programme  analysis ;  but  such  a  reductio  ad  ahsurdum  is  none 
the  less  suggestive  of  what  the  ‘  poetic  basis  ’  theory  may  lead 
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us  to.  A  more  serious  possible  result,  already  too  largely 
illustrated,  is  that  if  music  is  to  be  valued  for  an  arbitrary 
meaning  attached  to  it,  beauty  of  melody  and  purity  of  har¬ 
monic  relation  come  to  be,  theoretically  if  not  practically,  of  no 
consequence  ;  and  a  determined  theorist  may  persuade  his  ears, 
on  principle,  to  like  almost  anything.  It  is  only  on  such  a  sup¬ 
position  that  we  can  understand  the  existence  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  cacophony  presented  to  us  as  music  in  some  recent  instru¬ 
mental  compositions,  and  in  many  parts  of  Wagner’s  operas.* 
Of  course  we  know  all  that  has  been  said  and  will  be  said  by 
the  apologists  of  the  new  theory;  how  every  innovator  in 
composition  has  been  condemned  in  turn ;  how  Mozart’s  quar- 
tetts  were  scouted  as  inharmonious,  and  the  andante  of  the 
‘  Pastoral  Symj)hony  ’  drove  a  gifted  but  conservative  English 
musician  from  the  room  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  But  this  is  an 
argument  which  is  not  capable  of  the  indefinite  application 
claimed  for  it,  because  there  is  the  irrefragable  fact  that  music 
is  founded  on  a  basis  of  physical  law  and  mathematical  propor¬ 
tion,  which  you  must  ultimately  bow  to.  There  is  only  one 
combination  of  sounds  on  which  the  ear  can  finally  rest  with 
satisfaction.  Wagner  himself,  in  the  close  of  ‘  Lohengrin  ’ 
furnishes  a  curious  instance  of  the  despotic  nature  of  this  law. 
The  chorus  parts  conclude  with  a  discord,  as  illustrative  of  the 
distress  as  Lohengrin  disappears ;  and  to  keep  up  the  illustra¬ 
tion  strictly,  the  work  ought  so  to  close,  for  the  stage  group  is 
left  in  unalleviated  anguish.  But  the  physical  law  of  music 
is  inflexible,  and  the  composer  is  obliged  to  use  the  orchestra 
to  veer  round  into  the  full  ‘  common  chord  ’  of  the  key  before 
he  can  drop  the  curtain  and  dismiss  his  audience.  And 
the  whole  philosophy  of  musical  composition,  broadly  stated, 
is  the  art  of  progressing  logically  and  yet  with  apparent  free¬ 
dom  from  one  such  point  of  repose  to  another.  The  final 
resolution  may  be  indefinitely  deferred — even,  as  in  Wagner’s 
later  practice,  throughout  an  entire  act ;  though  we  think 
the  ear  feels  keenly  the  w'ant  of  repose  in  that  case.  Com¬ 
binations  the  most  inharmonious  in  themselves  may  recur  over 
and  over  again  (as  is  constantly  the  case  with  the  two  greatest 

*  Some  of  those  who  heard  I.izst’s  ‘  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A’  at  the 
Sydenham  concerts  last  season  will  appreciate  the  point  of  this  remark. 
Look  at  such  a  passage,  again,  as  that  for  the  horns  in  the  ‘  Eheingold,’ 
at  the  moment  when  Alberic  puts  on  his  helmet,  with  its  horrible  false 
relation  which  almost  sets  the  teeth  on  edge.  To  write  such  a  sequence 
is  almost  like  declaring  that  two  and  two  make  five.  But  in  music 
two  and  two  make  four — always ;  and  music  will  revenge  herself, 
ultimately,  on  any  composer  who  endeavomrs  to  ignore  this. 
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masters  of  construction,  Bach  and  Mozart),  but  they  will 
never  offend  so  long  as  the  ear,  which,  as  it  were,  unconsciously 
reasons,  can  recognise  their  logical  relation  to  the  context,  and 
to  the  unalterable  statics  of  harmony.  In  this  light  even 
Haydn,  who  is  mentioned  by  the  new  school  (if  at  all)  with  a 
kind  of  patronising  condescension,  was  a  profounder  thinker  in 
music  than  Lizst  or  Wagner.  It  may  be  open  to  the  critics  of 
their  school  to  say  that  the  rule  which  shall  reduce  to  order 
their  system  is  not  yet  comprehended,  just  as  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Beethoven  wrote  passages  which,  regarded  as  ab¬ 
normal  in  his  day,  are  since  seen  to  be  logically  embraced  by 
a  more  extended  theory  of  the  genesis  of  concords.  But  as  a 
fact,  the  tendency  of  the  modern  school  seems  to  be  to  deny  the 
existence  of  any  rule  or  law  Avhatever,  either  in  regard  to 
detail  or  general  form ;  and  not  long  since  we  read  in  an 
‘  advanced  ’  critique  on  a  work  by  Lizst,  that  though  the  com¬ 
position  might  seem  fragmentary  and  incoherent,  ‘  What  was 
‘  wanting  in  form  was  supplied  by  the  poetic  impulse  which 
‘  pervaded  the  whole.’  That  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  loose 
and  shallow  talk  about  music  which  passes  for  philosophical 
criticism  at  present ;  to  which  one  can  only  reply  that  those 
who  use  it  simply  do  not  know  what  ‘  Art  ’  means.  Art  is 
Form  ;  and  to  suppose  that  poetic  impulse  without  form  can 
give  rise  to  anything  worth  calling  a  work  of  Art,  is  as  reason¬ 
able  as  to  imagine  that  an  organised  being  can  be  generated 
by  a  father  without  a  mother. 

Nothing,  we  may  add,  tends  more  to  awaken  suspicion  as  to 
the  real  importance  or  greatness  of  Wagner’s  contribution  to 
the  progress  of  the  art  than  the  atmosi)here  of  intolerance,  ex¬ 
aggeration,  and  what  we  fear  must  be  called  ‘  humbug,’  which 
seems  to  surround  it  everywhere.  A  reference  to  the  essay  by 
Mr.  Dannreuther,  in  ‘  Macmillan’s  Magazine  ’  of  May  last,  in 
which  the  ground  is  cleared  for  Wagner  by  the  direction  of  a 
fire  of  abuse  against  every  previous  and  contemporary  opera 
composer  (with  a  partial  reservation  in  favour  of  Gluck  and 
Mozart),  will  give  some  idea  of  the  lengths  to  which  the  fervour 
of  the  clique  is  carried.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  were  to  quote 
some  average  specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  inspired  Wagnerian 
prophets,  most  of  our  readers  would  probably  think  a  hoax  was 
being  put  upon  them.  What  the  smaller  fry  of  the  Anglo-Ger¬ 
man  critics  are  equal  to  may  be  partly  imagined  from  what  we 
find  in  the  writing  of  Mr.  Hiiffer,  their  best  representative, 
where,  amid  repeated  sneers  at  ‘  the  British  Philistine,’*  we  read 

*  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  worth  while,  but  we  may  just  remind  these 
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such  sentences  as,  ‘  the  Titan  was  again  making  giant  strides 
‘  towards  Utopia,’  or  are  invited  to  recognise,  in  the  critic’s 
‘  rough  outline  ’  of  Wagner,  ‘  the  features  of  a  grand  immortal 
‘  countenance,  wrought  by  Nature’s  own  hands,  and  stamped 
‘  by  her  with  the  indelible  sign  of  genius  ;  a  man  whom  you 
‘  must  reckon  with  one  way  or  another ;  if  not,  the  book  of 
‘  artistic  revelation  will  be  for  ever  sealed  against  you  with 
‘  seven  seals :  ’  a  sentence  which  only  wants  Mr.  Burchell’s 
monosyllabic  comment  to  make  it  complete.  To  point  out  the 
futility  and  vulgarity,  even  from  a  literary  point  of  view,  of 
this  kind  of  writing,  would  probably  be  as  useless  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  content  to  indulge  in  it,  as  it  would  be  super¬ 
fluous  in  regard  to  most  of  our  own  readers. 

We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  saddle  Wagner  with  all  the 
sins  of  his  admirers,  and  may  admit  that  the  time  has  not  arrived 
for  forming  a  decisive  judgment  on  the  place  of  his  works  in 
the  art.  W e  do,  however,  distinctly  decline  to  contemplate 
his  method  and  his  productions  as  the  vestibule  to  a  higher  and 
more  intellectual  development  of  the  art  of  music  than  has  yet 
been  attained ;  not  only  for  reasons  already  given,  in  regard  to 
the  union  of  music  with  spectacle,  but  also  because  the  whole 
genre  of  his  art  shows  the  qualities  which  have  always  marked 
a  period  of  decadence — the  preference  for  impulse  and  senti¬ 
ment  before  form,  colour  before  outline  ;  and  the  intense  self- 
consciousness  as  to  method  and  principle;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  sneers  Avith  which  this  argument  is  greeted  by  the  parti¬ 
sans  of  AVagner  (whose  peculiar  ii-ritability  on  this  point 
betrays  their  consciousness  of  its  significance),  the  unques¬ 
tionable  fact  remains  that  in  no  past  art,  and  in  no  past 
period,  have  any  of  the  greatest  and  most  enduring  achieve¬ 
ments  of  art-creation  arisen  out  of  theories  proclaimed  with 
sound  of  trumpet  in  the  market-place.  Theories  are  the 
refuge  of  a  genius  deficient  in  spontaneous  power.  AVagner’s 
first  noteworthy  opera,  ‘  Rienzi,’  is  a  comparatively  weak  work, 
much  inferior  even  to  the  works  of  Meyerbeer,  of  which  it  was 
an  imitation.  Beethoven’s  two  first  symphonies,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  placed  him  at  once  nearly  on  a  level  with  Mozart,  as 

gentlemen  who  (together  with  AV^agner  himself)  are  perpetually  sneering 
at  English  musical  taste,  that  the  ^eater  artist  and  man  whom  Wagner 
professes  to  idolise,  left  no  precedent  for  such  a  feeling ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  seldom  mentions  the  English  in  his  letters  without  special 
expressions  of  respect,  and  it  was  one  of  his  chief  wishes  ‘  to  spend 
‘  some  time  amongst  them  in  their  own  country.’  But  Beethoven, 
like  every  genius  of  the  highest  order,  was  cosmopolitan  in  his  sym¬ 
pathies. 
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his  first  pianoforte  sonatas  placed  him  at  once  in  advance  of 
Mozart.  But  for  his  subsequent  wonderful  development  of  the 
art  he  advanced  neither  theories  nor  explanations,  nor  did  he 
surround  himself  Avith  a  cohort  of  laudatory  scribes.  To  pro¬ 
nounce  on  the  value  of  Wagner’s  Avorks  as  a  form  of  musical 
drama  is,  as  Ave  have  observed,  premature.  We  may  direct 
attention,  however,  to  deductions  to  be  draAvn  from  a  some- 
Avhat  close  analogy  between  this  and  Avhat  Avas  sometime  called 
the  ‘  pre-Ralfaellite  ’  movement  in  painting.  Both  referred 
in  the  first  instance  to  early  Church  art  as  a  model ;  both 
have  directed  violent  and  exaggerated  condemnation  against 
Avhat  they  have  termed  the  ‘  Pagan  ’  school  represented  in  the 
one  art  by  Raffaelle,  and  in  the  other  by  JNIozart ;  both  have 
combined  a  strong  feeling  as  to  the  morale  of  art  Avith  an  in¬ 
difference  to  the  ordinary  elements  of  beauty  and  to  the 
higher  grade  of  technical  poAver ;  both  have  been  at  daggers 
draAvn  Avith  all  the  art  of  their  contemporaries,  and  have  been 
the  centres,  each,  of  a  clique  of  critics,  distinguished  by  the 
•  solidarity  ’  and  the  bigotry  of  their  opinions  and  Avhat  they 
call  their  judgments.  It  is  not  unreason  ible,  perhaps,  to  infer 
that  the  ultimate  results  of  the  two  movements  may  be  equally 
similar ;  and  that  as  the  pre-Raffaellite  school  has  exercised 
a  permanent  influence  on  English  painting,  infusing  into  it 
a  greater  intensity  of  purpose  and  aim,  and  rendering  impos¬ 
sible  again  the  acceptance  of  the  flaccid  execution  and  Aveak 
sentimentality  Avhich  distinguished  the  style  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  it,  Avhile  the  extravagances  and  uncomelineascs  of  the 
neAv  style  have  insensibly  dropped  aAvay  and  been  almost  for¬ 
gotten  ;  so  it  AA'ill  be  ultimately  recognised  on  all  hands,  that 
Avhile  Wagner  has  given  a  neAv  impulse  to  musical  drama,  has 
indicated  neAv  possibilities  in  it  for  musical  effect,  and  has 
rendered  impossible  for  the  future  any  recurrence  to  the  Aveak, 
gaudy,  and  (in  a  sense)  almost  demoralising  tinsel  style  of 
modern  Italian  opera,  that  nevertheless  such  a  reform  is  con¬ 
sistent  Avith,  if  not  dependent  upon,  the  abrogation  of  much  of 
his  extravagance  both  of  theory  and  practice,  and  that  it  offers 
no  excusable  or  logical  ground  for  the  combination  of  a  clique 
of  German  critics  to  defame  and  deface  that  fair  and  stately 
temple  of  absolute  music,  Avhich  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great 
intellectual  pride  and  glory  of  their  race. 
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Akt.  VI. — 1.  First  and  Second  Reports  from  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Committee,  Minutes  of  Evidence,  and  Appendix.  Ordered 
by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  9th  July,  1873. 

2.  Seventeenth,  Eighteenth,  Nineteenth,  Ticentieth,  and  Twenty- 
first  Reports  of  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  Post  Office 
(1871-5).  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by 
Command  of  Her  Majesty. 

3.  An  Account  of  Receipts  and  Payments  by  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  respect  of  Telegraph  Undertakings,  Extensions, 
^'c.,  for  Six  Months  ended  the  ZOth  September,  1873;  also 
for  Six  Months  ended  31s^  March,  1874,  together  with  the 
Report  of  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General  thereon. 
Presented  pursuant  to  Act  c.  83.  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed  31st  May,  1875. 

4.  Report  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Treasury  to  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Ccmses  of  the  Increased  Cost  of  the  Telegraph 
Service  since  the  Acquisition  of  the  Telegraphs  by  the  State  ; 
with  Correspondence  thereon.  Presented  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  by  Command  of  Her  Majesty,  17th  July, 
1875. 

Tt  is  high  time  that  the  public  understood  the  circumstances 
attending  the  acquisition  of  the  Telegraphs  by  the  Post 
Office  and  their  subsequent  management,  with  the  gross  irre¬ 
gularities  in  dealing  with  many  hundred  thousand  pounds  of 
public  money  which  were  withdrawn  from  their  legitimate 
objects  and  spent  mthout  the  authority  of  Parliament — the 
more  especially,  as  we  shall  prove  that,  notwithstanding  the 
various  investigations  which  have  been  made,  the  matter  has 
not  even  yet  been  probed  to  the  bottom,  a  discrepancy  of  more 
than  500,000/.  being  still  nnaccounted  for  I  And  this  discre¬ 
pancy,  as  we  shall  show,  points  to  a  solution  of  the  enigma  that 
so  puzzled  the  Treasury  Committee  last  summer  * — the  appa¬ 
rent  progressive  diminution  of  the  net  revenue  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  telegrams ;  a  solution, 
too,  which  seems  to  nullify  the  gloomy  anticipations  of  their 
report.  An  exposition  of  this  matter  is  the  more  called  for 
since  it  has  been  subjected  to  far  less  investigation  and  dis¬ 
cussion  than  its  great  importance  demands. 

*  Report  of  a  Committee,  &c.,  p.  11. 
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In  January  1869,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1868, 
which  authorised  the  acquisition  of  the  Telegraphs  and  settled 
the  terms  on  which  the  compensation  for  them  Avas  to  be  based, 
but  before  the  measure  was  irrevocably  adopted,*  we  felt  it  our 
duty  to  exposet  the  monstrous  extravagance  of  the  agreements 
which  had  been  made  Avith  the  telegraph  and  raihvay  com¬ 
panies,  and  the  certainty  that  they  must  subject  the  public  to 
a  payment  enormously  greater  than  Avhat  those  bodies  were 
justly  entitled  to,  and  manyfold  Avhat  it  Avould  cost  to  erect 
the  Telegraphs  aneAv.  AVe  analysed  the  thirty-seven  agree¬ 
ments  which  had  been  signed,  and  proved  to  demonstration 
that  they  Avere  of  a  most  improvident  character — that  the 
twenty  years’  purchase  of  profits,^  Avhich  all  had  bargained  for, 
were  terms  such  as  no  business  man  Avould  dream  of  giving 
for  what  was  in  effect  a  commercial  concern  (not  a  solid  pro¬ 
perty  like  a  railway  or  canal),  even  if  the  posts,  Avires,  &c. 
belonged  to  the  seller  absolutely ;  Avhereas  in  several  instances 
the  selling  telegraph  company  had  but  a  limited  term  in  them 
— sometimes  of  not  more  than  six  years  unexpired — after  Avhich 
they  reverted  to  the  raihvay  companies  along  Avhose  lines  they 
stood,  which  reversion  these  companies  had  bargained  with 
the  Post  Office  to  purchase- — a  stipulation  which  has  turned 
out  most  onerously  for  that  Department.  AV^e  also  showed  that 
most  of  the  telegraph  companies  had  bargained  for  important 
items  of  remuneration  in  addition  to  tAventy  years’  ])urchase  of 
profits,  which  indeed  in  some  cases  amounted  to  buying  the 
concern  several  times  over.  In  fact,  by  a  comparison  of  the 
covenants  in  the  respective  agreements — the  extravagant  cha¬ 
racter  of  many  of  them,  and  the  presence  in  some  agreements 
of  stipulations  which  were  absent  from  others  Avhere  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  Avere  identical — it  became  evident  that  each  nego¬ 
tiator  had  obtained  from  the  Post  Office  whatever  he  chose  to 
ask  for.  In  the  debate  in  Parliament  upon  the  Bill  the  exor- 

*  By  a  clause  in  that  statute  the  purchase  was  made  contingent  on 
the  requisite  monies  being  A’oted,  Avhile  it  Avas  admitted  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  not  under  any  obligation,  legal  or  moral,  to  complete  the  trans¬ 
action.  Indeed  another  clause  in  the  Act  provided  that  if  Parliament 
declined  to  vote  the  monies,  the  Companies  .should  be  indemnified  for 
the  expense  and  trouble  to  Avhich  they  had  been  put. 

j"  Ed.  Kev.,  No.  cclxiii.  p.  154.  January  1869. 

^  The  year’s  profits  too,  designated  as  the  basis,  Avere  not  to  be 
those  of  a  past  year — a  known  quantity — but  of  the  then  current  year 
— an  unknoAvn  quantity,  and  one  open  to  be  enhanced  by  processes  Avell 
known  to  company  nianugers. 
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bitant  stipulations  of  these  agreements  were  to  a  considerable 
extent  exposed ;  yet  neither  the  Government  nor  the  public 
seems  to  have  understood  the  business,  and  thus  this  most 
improvident  arrangement  was  confirmed.  We  are  sorry  to 
say  that  it  is  but  too  common  a  practice  with  the  permanent 
officials  of  the  Treasury  to  strain  after  the  most  paltry  minute 
economics,  and  then  to  throw  away  millions  with  reckless 
indifference. 

One  dangerous  provision  of  the  Act  of  1868  which  we 
pointed  out  was,  however,  repealed  by  the  Statute  of  1869. 
By  the  first  Act  it  was  provided  that  the  Post  Office  should 
have  no  monopoly  of  telegraphic  messages.  Had  the  pur¬ 
chases  been  economically  managed  so  as  to  admit  of  a  sixpenny 
rate  (in  Belgium  and  Switzerland  the  charge  is  half  a  franc 
only),  competition  need  not  have  been  feared ;  but  it  requires  no 
great  sagacity  to  see  that,  considering  the  small  cost  at  which 
telegraphs  can  be  erected  (stated  to  the  Committee  of  1868  to 
be  27/.  to  30/.  a  mile),  for  a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  all 
the  busy  towns  in  the  kingdom  might  be  connected,  a  rate  less 
than  a  shilling  charged,  and  thus  the  Post  Office  be  deprived 
of  all  the  profitable  part  of  the  business. 

But  the  upshot  of  the  measure  has  more  than  fulfilled  our 
forebodings.  The  gross  extravagance  of  the  terms  conceded  is 
proved  by  the  unerring  test  of  the  Share  List,  whence  we  learn 
that  the  100/.  shares  of  the  Electric  and  International  Tele¬ 
graph  Company  stood  in  January  1867  at  132.  In  October 
of  that  year  the  intention  of  Government  to  purchase  the 
telegraphs  had  oozed  out,  and  consequently  in  the  following 
January  the  price  of  these  shares  had  risen  to  153,  while  in 
February  1870,  just  before  the  completion  of  the  sale,  they 
were  quoted  at  267,  or  double  the  price  of  1867.  In  the  same 
period  the  shares  of  the  British  and  Irish  Telegraph  Company 
rose  from  90  to  190,  those  of  the  London  and  Provincial  from 
1^  to  3^,  and  of  Keuter’s  Company  from  17  to  90,  while  the 
United  Kingdom  Company’s  shares  advanced  from  1^  to  7^; 
and  all  this  during  a  period  when  the  prices  of  shares  in  general 
were  rather  falling  than  rising.  In  every  case  the  greater  part 
of  the  rise  took  place  in  the  three  weeks  during  which  the 
Commons’  Committee  stood  adjourned  to  enable  the  Second 
Secretary  of  the  Post  Office  to  make  agreements  with  the 
companies.  The  report  of  Reuter’s  Company,  which  appeared 
in  the  ‘Times’  on  January  25,  1870,  and  w’as  afterAvards 
adopted  by  the  shareholders,  is  a  remarkable  document.  It 
states  that  726,000/.  Avas  awarded  to  the  company,  the  market 
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value  of  whose  whole  capital  before  the  Government  scheme 
was  broached  (as  shown  by.  the  Share  List)  was  170,000/. 
only.  This  booty  the  Report  recommends  to  be  dealt  with 
by  allotting  to  each  2.5/.  shareholder  77/.  in  cash,  and  also  an 
8/.  paid-up  share  in  the  continuing  Company — handing  to  the 
senior  counsel  a  bonus  of  1,000/.,  and  to  the  solicitor  one^of 
2,000/.;  to  the  secretary,  750/.;  5,000/.  to  Mr.  Reuter; 
4,000/.  to  the  directors  ;  and  it  is  ‘  further  recommended  that 
‘  2,000/.  be  placed  at  their  (the  directoi’s’)  disposal  for  distri- 
‘  bution  among  certain  other  persons  whose  services  had  been 
‘  of  value  in  reference  to  the  concession  and  in  promotion  of 
‘  the  interests  of  the  Company.’  It  would  he  interesting  to 
know  who  these  persons  were  and  what  were  their  services. 
An  amusing  in’oof  of  the  high  good  fortune  of  a  small  tele¬ 
graph  company  was  afforded  by  a  Chancery  suit  in  which 
a  person  who  had  been  employed  to  negotiate  for  the  company 
with  the  Post  Office  sued  Ins  principals  for  remuneration.  It 
appeared  that  he  had  bargained  for  a  commission  upon  the 
amount  to  be  got  out  of  Government,  which  was  to  advance 
in  a  sort  of  geometric  ratio.  The  minimum  price  he  was 
authorised  to  accept  was  5,000/.,  whereas  he  managed  to 
obtain  25,000/. ;  and  the  commission  he  claimed,  and  which 
was  decreed  to  him  by  the  Court,  amounted  to  more  than  the 
whole  of  the  minimum  jwice  which  he  was  permitted  to  accept ! 

The  recklessness  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  the  negotiation 
seems  to  have  been  continued  by  the  Post  Office — as  we  gather 
from  the  reports  of  inquiries  named  at  the  head  of  this  article 
— in  its  subsequent  dealings  with  the  companies,  which  really 
recall  the  favourite  maxim  of  East  Indians  under  the  old  regime 
— ‘  John  Company  has  a  strong  back.’  Indeed  the  back  of 
John  Post  Office  must  be  of  Sampsonian  capacity  to  bear  the 
loads  laid  upon  it.  Excessive  charges  of  all  sorts  have  been 
submitted  to,  and  in  nt  arly  every  dispute  the  Post  Office  hns 
given  way  ;  indeed  the  extreme  vagueness  of  the  agreements 
of  1868,  under  which  the  c  claims  were  made,  perhaps  rendered 
it  unsafe  to  contest  them. 

Although  the  late  Second  Secretary  informed  the  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee  in  1868  that  the  compensation  to  servants  of 
the  companies  was  to  be  paid  by  those  bodies,  it  turned  out 
that,  under  the  agreements,  this  burden  also  had  to  be  borne 
by  the  Post  Office,  thus  further  swelling  the  cost  of  the 
acquisition.  Many  of  these  persons  have  not  only  received 
handsome  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their  places,  but  arc 
employed  by  Government  at  wages  far  higher  than  they  had 
ever  obtained  before.  But  prodigality  and  pinching  are  usually 
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found  together,  and  thus,  with  all  this  lavishness,  some  of  the 
employes  of  the  Department  have  been  dealt  with  in  a  spirit  of 
cruel  parsimony,  not  receiving  for  their  telegraphic  work 
enough  even  to  cover  the  disbursements  occasioned  bv  it. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  business  is  that  the  purchase  and 
extension  of  the  telegraphs — which  Avas  originally  estimated 
by  Mr.  Scudamore  to  cost  2,500,000/.  (though  after  the 
agreements  were  made  he  calculated  the  purchase-money  at 
6,000,000/.),  and  although  the  portions  purchased,  had  they 
been  erected  anew,  could  not  have  amounted  to  one  million  ♦ 
— has  already  cost  the  country  nearly  te7i  millions,  while  im¬ 
portant  claims  of  railway  companies  still  remain  to  be  met ! 

The  estimates  of  working  expenses  and  profits  proved  to  be 
as  untrustworthy  as  that  of  purchase.  Thus,  in  1869,  the 
Postmaster-General  told  the  House  of  Commons  that  if  4  per 
cent,  interest  was  chai’ged  against  the  Post  Office  for  the 
capital  sunk  in  purchases  and  extensions,  the  net  profits,  after 
paying  working  expenses  and  interest,  would  be  44,000/. 
yearly,  and  if  3^  per  cent,  only  were  debited,  then  78,000/. 
would  be  realised.  Now  in  the  year  ended  March  last,  the 
excess  of  income  over  working  expenses  which  Avent  to  meet 
the  interest  of  capital — nearly  300,000/. — was  36,725/.  only, 
leaving  a  deficit  of  about  260,000/.  In  June  1869  Mr.  Scuda¬ 
more  presented  to  the  Postmaster-General  an  estimate  of  the 
annual  cost  of  working  the  telegraphic  service,  which  amounted 
to  359,484/.,  whereas  the  Treasury  Committee  calculates  the 
working  exjienscs  of  1875-6  at  (exclusive  of  293,706/.  interest 
of  capital)  1,191,180/.  !  Moreover,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
additional  officers  needed  for  the  telegra[)hic  service  would  be 
1,528  clerks  and  1,283  messengers,  while,  even  so  early  as  1870, 


*  The  aggregate  mileage  of  telegraphs  bought  by  Government  was 
16,588^- (Return  ‘Electric  Telegraphs,’  1808,  No.  202)  only;  and  it 
was  given  in  evidence  to  the  Committee  of  1808  tliat  the  cost  of  erect¬ 
ing  a  telegraph  was  from  27/.  to  30/.  a  mile,  which,  however,  probably 
did  not  include  instruments  and  stations.  Making  every  allowance  for 
the  expense  of  these  and  also  for  the  value  of  a  few  marine  cables 
which  were  included  in  the  Government  purchase,  the  cost  of  making 
anew  what  would  be  equivalent  to  all  that  was  bought  from  the 
companies  could  not  amount  to  1,000,000/.,  particularly  when  tve 
recollect  that  those  bodies  were  rival  concerns  whose  lines  often 
duplicated  each  other.  By  making  anew,  too,  the  Post  Office  would 
have  had  the  advantage  of  new  plant  of  the  most  modern  construction. 
Of  course  we  do  not  maintain  that  it  would  have  been  just  to  take  such 
a  course  without  having  first  offered  to  the  companies  to  purchase  their 
concerns  on  fair  and  liberal  terms. 
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4,913  of  the  former  and  3,116  of  the  latter  were  employed; 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  pay  these  persons  far  more 
highly  than  the  companies  had  done.  Much  economy,  too, 
was  looked  for  from  the  unity  of  management  of  the  Post 
Office ;  but  it  has  turned  out  that,  even  under  this  head,  the 
Department  spends  much  more  than  did  the  companies. 
Under  their  arrangements  with  the  telegraphic  companies  the 
railways  carried  materials  for  repair  gratis,  or  at  a  very  low 
rate  ;  but  now  they  exact  full  charges  from  the  Post  Office. 

Our  readers  will  not  have  forgotten  the  Post  Office  scandal, 
as  it  was  called,  of  1873,  which  was  followed  by  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  the  Postmaster-General  and  the  translation  of  IMr.  Lowe 
from  the  Exchequer  to  the  Home  Office.  We  are  far  from 
desiring  to  rake  up  the  details  of  a  matter  of  which  the  public 
has  already  heard  so  much.  And,  indeed,  the  reports  of  the 
investigating  committees  are  by  no  means  agreeable  reading, 
showing  as  they  do  a  state  of  things  such  as  has  been  unheard 
of  for  many  years — on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  at  least,  and 
which  we  trust  never  to  hear  of  again — when  the  Post  Office 
authorities  were  compelled  to  admit  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
requiring  the  full  receipts  of  the  telegraphic  service  (as  of  the 
other  revenue  departments)  to  be  paid  without  deduction  into 
the  Exchequer,  had  not  only  been  violated,  during  the  first 
difficulties  attending  the  transfer  of  the  telegraphs,  to  the 
extent  of  812,800/. — to  recoup  the  Consolidated  Fund  for 
which  a  Bill  had  to  be  carried  through  Parliament  in  1871  — 
but  had  been  systematically  set  at  nought  during  a  long  period 
subsequent  to  that  transaction,  and  to  the  extent  of  some 
800,000/.  more  without  even  the  excuse,  such  as  it  was,  of 
initial  embarrassments..  The  cross-examination  brought  out 
that  the  Post  Office  accounts  had  been  falsified  in  various  ways 
— as  by  withdrawing  large  amounts  of  the  Savings’  Banks’ 
deposits — by  placing  to  the  Capital  account  numerous  items 
which  properly  belonged  to  Revenue,  including,  indeed,  such 
matters  as  coals,  gas,  winding  up  of  clocks,  wages  of  char¬ 
women,  &c. ;  and  this  was  persisted  in  even  after  it  had  drawn 
forth  strong  remarks  from  the  Auditor-General.  Such  doings 
might  not  be  very  surprising  in  the  case  of  the  companies 
whose  prospectuses  we  receive  every  morning  (and  which,  if  we 
are  wise,  we  throw  straightway  into  the  waste-paper  basket), 
but  are  melancholy  indeed  on  the  part  of  a  public  department 
which  until  recently  had  for  many  years  been  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  for  regularity  and  straightforwardness. 

Sad,  however,  as  is  this  retrospect,  we  shall  prove  that  the 
full  depth  of  the  mischief  has  not  even  yet  been  plumbed. 
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Year  ending 

31st  December. 

Gross  Revenue  of 
the  Post  Office 
(exclusive  of  tel¬ 
egraphic  earn¬ 
ings),  as  shown 
by  the  Report  of 

1  the  Post-Master 

1  General.  (21st 

1  Report,  p.  40.) 

Payments  into  the 
Exchequer  during 
the  same  periods, 
ns  shown  by  the 
Revenue  accounts 
published  by  the 
Treasury.* 

Amount  of  Post 
Office  Revenue 
not  accounted  for 
in  each  year. 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1870 

!  4,848,605 

4,650,000 

198,605 

1871’ 

4,900,454 

4,690,000  i 

210,454 

1872 

1  5,208,922 

4,860,000 

348,922 

1873 

1  5,348,040 

4,880,000  t 

468,040 

1874 

5,751,600 

5,750,000 

1,600 

Total  for  the) 
five  years  f  j 

26,057,621 

24,830,000 

1,227,621 

The  foregoing  table,  which  includes  the  whole  period  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Post  Office  Telegraph  Service  to  the  end 
of  1874,  shows  that,  in  the  five  years  ended  December  31st  of 
that  year,  the  gross  revenue  of  the  Post  Office,  exclusive  of 
telegraphic  earnings,  amounted  to  26,057,  621/.;  but  instead 
of  paying  this  sum  into  the  Exchequer,  as  required  by  the 
Act  of  Parliament,  the  Department  handed  over  24,830,000/. 
only,  leaving  1,227,621/.  of  postal  revenue  unaccounted  for, 
although  in  the  preceding  five  years  we  find  that  the  aggre¬ 
gates  of  postal  revenue  (as  shown  by  the  Postmaster-General’s 
Report)  and  of  payments  into  the  Exchequer  balanced  within 
27,000/.  At  the  investigation  of  1873,  the  Second  Secretary 
admitted  that  652,000/.  of  the  Post  Office  revenue  had  been 
employed  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Telegraph  Department ; 
but  this  still  leaves  576,621/.  unaccounted  for.  As  this  money 
must  have  been  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  some  shape  or  other, 
and  as  the  revenue  bf  the  Telegraph  Service  is  the  only  item 
in  which  it  could  be  included,  it  would  appear  that,  in  the  five 
years  in  question,  that  service  has  been  credited  with  upwards 
of  500,000/.  (after  allowing  for  any  possible  difference  in  re¬ 
ceipts,  balances,  &c. ),  which  it  has  never  eanied.  This  would 


•  In  the  Annual  Finance  Accounts  and  in  the  daily  newspapers  on 
the  first  day  of  each  quarter. 

f  The  amount  actually  paid  into  the  Exchequer  in  this  year  was 
5,532,000/.,  but  of  this  sum  652,000/.  was  not  Post  Office  revenue  of 
that  year,  but  monies  repaid  from  the  Telegraph  Loan  of  1873  to  re¬ 
place  those  improperly  applied  in  previous  years  to  Telegraphs.  The 
real  amount  of  Post  Office  revenue  accoimted  for  in  1873  was  there¬ 
fore  only  4,880,000/. 
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explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable  fact  that  the  Telegraph  De¬ 
partment,  though  now  doing  a  business  double  what  it  did  in 
1870,  appears  to  be  less  profitable,  the  truth  no  doubt  being 
that  the  telegra])h  accounts  of  the  earlier  years  are  altogether 
untrustworthy,  the  revenue  being  overstated  and  the  expenses 
understated ;  while,  so  far  from  any  profit  having  been  realised, 
the  Department  must  have  been  worked  at  a  heavy  loss.  And 
this  view  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  financial 
year  ended  March  31st,  1874,  the  payments  into  the  Exche- 
(juer  made  by  the  Telegraph  Department  (which  by  law  must 
be  done  weekly),  amounted  to  1,210,000/. ;  while  in  the  year 
ended  INIarch  31st,  1875, 1,120,000/.  only  was  paid  in — 90,000/. 
less — although  the  number  of  telegrams  had,  as  w'e  shall  see, 
increased  from  17,821,530  to  19,253,120.  Now,  Avhatever  may 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  net  revenue,  the  coincidence  of  an 
increase  of  telegrams  with  a  diminution  of  gross  earnings  (the 
minor  sources  of  telegraphic  income  having  also  grown),  is 
simply  an  impossibility. 

So  great  an  unexplained  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  a 
public  department  is  a  matter  of  such  serious  moment  that  it 
is  the  bounden  duty  of  Government  to  have  it  thoroughly 
investigated,  even  had  it  not  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
prospective  telegrajdi  revenue. 

The  lleport  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trcas*ury, 
which  proves — as  indeed  does  the  evidence  of  the  officers  of 
the  Post  Office — that  the  accounts  of  the  Telegraphic  Service 
are  but  little  to  be  relied  on,  is  a  document  well  worthy  of 
study,  as  containing  a  succinct  history  of  the  management  of 
the  Telcgrajdiic  Service  from  its  inception  by  the  Post  Office, 
and  an  imj)arfinl  exposure  of  its  errors  and  the  state  of  its 
accounts.  Put  the  conclusions  t  f  this  document  seem  in  some 
respects  to  be  erroneous,  and  its  suggestions  not  all  of  them 
wise.  It  states  that  the  ‘  increasing  number  of  messages  trans- 
‘  initted  ihiough  the  Telegraphic  Branch,  and  the  falling  off  of 
‘  the  net  receipts,  from  the  commencement  to  the  31st  March 
‘  last,  are  shown  in  the  following  table : — 


Year  cuJed 

No.  of  Messages 

Surplus  of  Income  over 
AVorking  Expenses 

i 

31  March  1871 
„  187  i 

„  1873 

„  1874 

„  1875 

9,850,177 

12,473,796 

15,535,780 

17,821,530 

19,253,120 

£  s.  d. 

303,456  13  5 
159,834  12  81 
103,120  2  8| 
90,033  6  ll| 
36,725  0  0 
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‘  The  conclusion  from  these  figures  cannot  be  avoided,  that, 
‘  unless  some  check  is  put  on  the  expenditure,  or  some  means 
‘  devised  for  augmenting  the  receipts,  the  management  of  the 
‘  telegrajihs  will  beeoine  a  permanent  charge  on  the  finances  of 
‘  the  country.’ 

But  this  is  assuming  the  accuracy  of  the  Telegraph  accounts, 
which  Ave  have  proved  to  be  fallacious ;  and,  as  the  table  Avhich 
we  have  inserted  at  page  183  shoAvs  that  the  amounts  paid  in 
as  Telegraph  llevenue  must  have  greatly  exceeded  AA’hat  Avas 
really  earned,  Ave  may  assume  that,  if  the  accounts  of  the 
earlier  years  Averc  accurately  stated,  they  Avould  shoAv,  not 
indeed  an  increasing  excess  of  income  over  expenditure,  but  a 
progressive  diminution  of  deficit ;  and  as  the  extensions  are 
noAv  nearly  completed  (none  having  been  made  in  1874,  and 
very  few  in  1873) — a  fact  involving  a  cessation  in  the  groAvth 
of  the  cxjienditure  arising  from  addition  to  the  number  of 
stations  and  employes — the  increase  in  the  telegrams  Avhieh 
may  be  confidently  expected  cannot  fail  to  augment  the  net 
revenue  of  the  service.  Under  these  circumstanees,  therefore, 
the  necessity  of  curtailing  tlie  advantages  enjoyed  by  the 
public,  Avhich  has  so  impressed  the  Committee,  Avould  seem  to 
disappear.  Indeed,  these  gentlemen,  folloAving  the  natural 
instinct  of  their  Dej)artment,  have,  it  Avould  seem,  kept  their 
eyes  too  closely  on  the  question  of  immediate  profit  and  loss, 
forgetting  that,  revenue  being  only  a  secondary  consideration 
with  the  Post  Office,  that  Department  is  not  in  tlie  position  of  a 
firm  or  company  carrying  on  a  business,  Avhlch  must,  of  course, 
look  to  pi'ofit,  but  is  the  servant  of  the  nation,  and  there¬ 
fore  should  primarily  consider  the  benefit  derived  by  the  public 
from  the  service,  and  that  even  some  loss  may  be  Avisely  under¬ 
gone,  particularly  Avhere  it  is  probably  temporary  only,  rather 
than  a  most  important  means  of  communication  be  curtailed. 

The  Committee  suggests  that  those  telegraph  ofiices  Avhich 
do  not  pay  their  Avorking  expenses  should  be  closed — that 
the  rate  of  charges  made  to  the  neAvspaper  proprietors  for 
telegraphic  messages  should  be  increased — that  engineers  en¬ 
trusted  Avith  the  maintenance  of  the  telegraphs  should  also  un¬ 
dertake  the  duties  of  Post  Office  Surveyors — that  the  officei’s 
and  men  of  the  Royal  Engineers  should  be  utilised  both  in 
maintaining  and  in  AvorkIng  the  telegraphs — and  finally, that  the 
number  of  Avords  alloAved  in  a  message  should  be  reduced. 

The  blending  of  the  telegraph  maintenance  Avith  the  duties 
of  Post  Office  Surveyors  Avould  seem  to  be  of  very  doubtful 
policy.  The  Surveyors  perform  some  of  the  most  important 
functions  of  the  Department.  They  have  been  Avell  termed 
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*  the  eyes  of  the  Post  Office,’  and  to  be  duly  competent  to 
their  duty,  must  undergo  a  course  of  official  training  hardly 
compatible  with  learning  the  profession  of  a  civil  engineer. 
The  proposal  to  employ  the  Royal  Engineers  to  perform  some 
of  the  easier  parts  of  the  telegraphic  duty  seems  happy.  By 
this  means,  as  the  Report  shows,  the  Department  would  gain 
the  aid  of  a  body  of  men  who,  being  subject  to  military  dis¬ 
cipline,  could  not  obstruct  the  communication  by  strikes ;  and 
in  a  campaign  the  services  of  soldiers  capable  of  working  tele¬ 
graphs  would  be  very  valuable ;  and  further,  as  the  whole  of 
the  corps  might  be  in  turn  practised  at  the  telegraphs,  so  large 
a  number  would  be  trained  to  these  duties  that  even  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  war  would  not  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  those 
actually  required  by  the  Post  Office. 

No  part  of  the  statutory  arrangements  made  on  the  purchase 
of  the  Telegraphs  appears  to  us  more  improvident  and  unjust 
than  the  inordinate  concession  made  to  the  Newspaper  Press. 
Newspapers  acquired  a  right  of  transmitting  or  receiving  no 
less  than  seventy-five  words  in  the  night  for  one  shilling. 
Such  a  price  is  clearly  unremunerative,  and,  in  fact,  entails  a 
heavy  yearly  loss  on  the  country.  In  plain  language,  a  staff 
of  telegraphic  night-workers  is  kept  up  at  the  public  expense 
to  enable  the  proprietors  of  newspapers  to  carry  on  their  busi¬ 
ness  ;  and  i)erhaps  the  hardest  and  most  laborious  portion  of 
the  telegraph  work  is  done  for  a  price  notoriously  inadequate. 
No  class  of  persons  derives  so  much  advantage  from  telegraphic 
communication  as  the  managers  of  newspapers.  Their  busi¬ 
ness  is  to  supply  news  to  the  public,  and  news  is  brought  to 
their  doors  with  instantaneous  rapidity  by  a  marvellous  in¬ 
strument,  constructed  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
The  provincial  press  has  been  literally  created  by  the  Tele¬ 
graphs,  which  enable  it  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  journals.  This  is  all  excellent,  and  we  are  very  glad 
these  facilities  of  communication  exist.  But  they  should  he 
paid  for  at  their  cost ;  and  it  is  strange  that  the  country  should 
be  losing  200,000/.  a  year  by  the  telegraphs,  whilst  the  news¬ 
papers  are  paying  at  an  absurdly  low  rate  for  services  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  own  existence.  The  Press  in  England  is  too 
powerful  and  too  rich  to  require  or  to  desire  to  b^e  subsidised 
in  this  manner  by  the  State. 

With  regard  to  closing  telegraph  offices  on  the  ground  that 
their  receipts  are  insufficient  to  cover  their  expenses,  such  a 
course  would  not  seem  to  be  desirable  save  under  very  hope¬ 
less  circumstances ;  for  the  disposition  to  use  the  telegraph  has 
a  strong  tendency  to  grow.  Thus  we  find  that  in  1872,  out 
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of  3,444  offices,  728,  or  21  per  cent.,  were  unprofitable,  while 
in  1874,  of  3,692,  only  449,  or  12  per  cent.,  did  not  earn  their 
working  expenses. 

So  great  a  progress  in  two  years  affords  a  strong  hope  that 
in  the  course  of  no  long  time  nearly  all  the  offices  may  become, 
if  not  absolutely  self-supporting,  so  nearly  so  that  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  localities  will  quite  justify  their  retention. 

Lastly,  the  Committee  put  forward  with  much  confidence 
some  suggestions  made  by  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Weaver, 
a  gentleman  who  seems  to  possess  practical  experience  of  tele¬ 
graphic  working.  Believing  that  the  great  amount  of  trans¬ 
mission  through  the  wires  has  occasioned  the  large  expenditure 
m  plant  and  current  expenses  of  working,  he  proposes  to  dimi¬ 
nish  this  outlay  by  (in  addition  to  raising  the  rates  charged  to 
the  press)  diminishing  the  number  of  words  allowed  to  the 
public  in  a  telegram — at  present  twenty  for  one  shilling  over 
and  above  the  addresses  of  the  sender  and  addressee,  upon  which 
no  limit  is  placed.  To  sweeten  this  pill,  Mr.  Weaver  proposes 
to  do  away  with  the  shilling  tariff,  and  introduce  either  a 
charge  of  sixpence  for  a  telegram  of  ten  words  including  the 
addresses,  or  a  tariff  of  a  penny  per  word,  likewise  including 
addresses,  to  be  diminished  to  a  halfpenny  per  word  when  the 
system  may  become  j)rofitable. 

Now,  as  a  means  of  increasing  the  revenue,  with  great  re¬ 
spect  to  Mr.  Weaver  and  the  Committee,  we  cannot  but  cha¬ 
racterise  this  as  a  most  extraordinary  proposal.  Mr.  Weaver 
seems  to  forget  that  the  transmission  of  the  words  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  forms  but  a  portion  of  the  work  necessitated  by  each 
telegram.  The  Report  itself  states  that  the  number  of  ‘  service 
*  words’  (necessary  signals)  of  each  telegram  averages  fourteen ; 
then,  it  must  be  sent  out  by  a  messenger,  entries  made  in  the 
accounts,  &c. — all  wffiich  sources  of  expense  are  the  same 
whether  the  message  comprise  one  word  or  a  hundred.  Again, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  companies  originally  did 
charge  for  the  w'ords  of  the  addresses,  but  ceased  to  do  so 
because  they  found  that  the  consequent  meagreness  of  address 
caused  great  waste  of  their  messengers’  time.  To  incur  this 
disadvantage  and  reduce  the  price  by  half,  in  consideration  of 
a  small  diminution  of  the  number  of  message-words  transmitted 
through  the  wires,  would  seem  much  more  likely  to  lessen  the 
profits  than  enhance  them.  The  penny  a  word  scheme,  too, 
would  put  an  end  to  the  uniform  rate — that  great  source  of 
economy  in  working  and  of  public  convenience.  Indeed,  if 
any  alteration  is  to  be  made  in  the  tariff,  it  ought  in  justice  to 
be  in  the  other  direction,  viz.  by  allowing  more  than  five  ad- 
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ditional  words  for  three  pence.  The  goal  of  a  sixpenny  tariff 
can  only  be  arrived  at  by  a  lessening  of  expenditure  to  be 
effected  in  a  mode  very  different  from  that  proposed — a  diminu¬ 
tion,  indeed,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  a  radical  reformation 
of  the  present  system.  Tlie  public  documents  do  not  afford 
much  information  as  to  the  details  of  telegraph-working  expen¬ 
diture,  but  unless  it  be  very  different  from  that  of  the  Savings’ 
Banks,  a  remunerative  sixpenny  rate  is  an  impossibility. 

Thus  the  Postmaster-General  in  his  last  Report  states  that 
‘  the  cost  to  the  I’ost  Office  of  each  transaction  ^including 
‘  postage)  in  Savings’  Bank  business,  i.  e.  of  each  separate  de- 
‘  posit  or  withdrawal,  is  now  about  8r/.’  Thus  every  person 
who  deposits  a  shilling  occasions  an  expense  of  8f/.,  and  another 
8  J.  Avhen  he  withdraws  it ;  and  yet  to  receive  a  message  at  one 
post  office  and  to  deliver  it  from  another  must  obviously  be 
more  costly  than  a  double  Savings’  Bank  transaction  of  deposit 
and  withdrawal,  as  it  necessitates  the  sending  of  a  messenger 
to  the  addressee’s  dwelling.  Making  every  allowance,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  postage  portion  of  the  \s.  4J.,  it  is  obvious  that  un¬ 
less  the  service  can  be  much  simplified  and  cheapened,  a  six¬ 
penny  rate  without  a  serious  annual  deficit  is  impracticable. 

The  history  of  the  Money  Order  Office,  however,  affords  a 
hope  that  such  a  simplification  is  not  impossible.  In  1847  it 
was  found  that,  although  the  accounts  of  that  office  had  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  a  state  of  great  arrear,  the  expenditure  upon 
it  was  so  large  as  to  produce  a  growing  deficit,  which  had  then 
reached  10,000/.  in  the  year.  An  investigation  was  consequently 
instituted  resulting  in  a  reform,  which,  Avhile  permanently  abo¬ 
lishing  arrears,  converted  the  deficit  into  a  surplus  amounting, 
at  the  time  of  the  recent  reductions  in  the  rates  of  commis¬ 
sion,  to  47,000/.  yearly.  And  now,  a  money  order  costs  l^d. 
for  receiving  and  l^J.  for  paying,  instead  of  the  Sd.  for  either 
transaction  of  the  Savings’  Banks.  An  investigation  like 
that  of  1847  into  the  Telegraphic  Service  and  Post  Office 
Savings’  Banks,  would  probably  produce  a  similar  result,  and 
then  a  sixpenny  rate  might  be  ])racticable — an  advantage  which 
was  indeed  enjoyed  by  the  metropolis,  as  regards  local  tele¬ 
grams,  under  the  old  system. 

The  acquisition  of  the  Telegraphs  by  the  Post  Office,  too, 
deprived  the  i)ublic  of  another  advantage — the  imwer  of  send¬ 
ing  money  by  telegraphic  order — which  had  been  conceded  to 
it  by  the  Electric  and  International  Company,  and  had  then 
existed  in  Belgium  for  several  years.  That  six  years  have 
passed  by  without  these  benefits  having  been  restored  is  an 
additional  proof  that  the  management  of  the  Department  needs 
a  thorough  investigation. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Isaac  Casaubon,  1559-1614.  By  Mark 
Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College.  8vo.  London : 
1875. 

2.  Ephemerides  Isaaci  Casauboni,  cum  Prafationc  et  Notis. 
Edente  .Touanxe  Russkli.,  S.T.P.,  Canonico  Cantua- 
rensi,  Scholaj  Cartliusiana;  olim  Archididascalo.  Tomi  II. 
8 VO.  Oxonii :  1851. 

Tn  the  biography  of  distinguished  authors  the  interest  is 
commonly  divuled  between  the  scholar  and  the  man,  and  in 
most  cases  the  latter  phase  of  the  subject  is  the  more  promi¬ 
nent,  as  well  as  the  more  attractive.  During  life  the  great 
writer  has  generally  been  known  to  the  public  in  his  books,  and 
what  is  sought  in  his  biography  is  to  learn  Avhat  he  was  in  him¬ 
self.  The  world  expects  to  obtain  in  a  biography  a  glimpse  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  man  Avhom  it  has  hitherto  admired  at  a 
distance ;  to  follow  him  into  the  privacy  of  his  home,  and  to 
study  him,  as  well  in  the  unreserved  revelations  of  communion 
with  his  own  thoughts,  as  in  his  multiplied  relations  with 
family,  with  friends,  and  with  general  society. 

^Ir.  Pattison  in  his  learned  ‘  Life  of  Isaac  Casaubon  ’  has 
departed  from  this  order.  His  treatment  of  the  literary  part 
of  his  subject  is  scholarlike  and  exhaustive ;  but  to  this  the 
personal  phase  of  the  biography  is  made  entirely  subordinate. 
The  reader  will  find  in  Mr.  Pattison’s  book  an  admirable  pre¬ 
sentment  of  the  scholar ;  but  he  will  learn  less  than  he  could 
desire  of  the  man.  He  will,  we  fear,  rise  from  the  perusal 
with  a  half-feeling  that  he  has  been  engaged  with  an  abstrac¬ 
tion  rather  than  with  a  living  individual,  and  that,  Avhile  he 
has  learned  everything  that  is  to  be  known  about  Casaubon’s 
studies  and  their  results  in  his  books,  he  has  received  but  a 
vague  and  shadowy  impression  of  Casaubon  himself. 

It  will  appear  difficult  at  first  sight  to  say  why  this  should 
be  so.  The  times  in  which  Casaubon  lived  were  troubled  and 
full  of  interest.  As  a  youth  he  inherited  from  his  father  no 
obscure  place  in  the  religious  conflicts  of  the  period;  and  in 
later  life,  he  was  drawn,  although  reluctantly,  into  the  polemi¬ 
cal  discussions  by  which  the  Church  and  society  in  France 
were  agitated.  He  was  brought  into  frequent  contact,  if  not 
familiarity,  with  many  of  the  most  distinguished  public  men  of 
France  and  England,  and  even  with  Royalty  itself  in  both 
these  countries.  He  was  a  man,  withal,  of  keen  perception, 
of  warm  affections,  and  lively  sensibilities.  Both  his  marriages 
were  love-matches ;  he  was  tenderly  devoted  to  his  children. 
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and  some  of  his  friendships  were  warm,  almost  to  the  very 
verge  of  romance.  On  the  other  hand,  although  habitually 
pacific,  and  even  shrinking,  he  was  of  ardent  temperament  and 
quick  impulses;  and  he  Avas  more  than  once  betrayed,  in 
the  ardour  of  learned  controversy,  into  exhibitions  of  angry 
intemperance  which  Avill  startle  those  who  are  unfamiliar  Avith 
the  tone  of  literary  Avarfare  in  the  seventeenth  century.  With 
all  this,  feAV  men  have  more  industriously  recorded  the  events 
of  their  OAvn  lives.  For  the  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  he 
kept  a  diary,  in  Avhich  every  individual  day  has  its  own  entry. 
Nor  do  Ave  knoAv  any  diary  Avhich,  so  far  as  its  scope  extends, 
reveals  more  unreservedly  every  thought,  every  aspiration,  and 
every  emotion  of  the  Avriter;  and  it  is  accompanied  by  a 
correspondence  more  than  ordinarily  varied,  voluminous,  and 
comprehensive. 

Perhaps,  hoAvever,  for  the  purposes  of  the  general  biography, 
these  advantages  are  more  apparent  than  real.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  Isaac  Casaubon’s  business,  interest,  and  pleasure 
in  life  began  and  ended  among  his  books  ;  that  he  Avas  a  scholar 
and  almost  nothing  more ;  that  in  his  OAvn  eyes  the  time  not 
bestowed  upon  study  Avas  lost ;  that  for  him  the  history  of 
his  day,  to  be  recorded  in  his  diary,  Avas  simply  the  progress 
which  he  had  that  day  made  in  the  particular  author  or  subject 
which  he  happened  to  have  on  hand ;  that  to  this  one  en¬ 
grossing  interest  all  else — Avife,  children,  patrons,  friends — were 
secondary ;  that  while  his  domestic  affections  Avere  undoubtedly 
of  the  tenderest  kind,  he  Avas  unable  to  divest  himself  of  the 
habitual  consciousness  that  they  Avere  at  best  but  impediments 
of  Avhat  Avas  the  true  business  of  his  life  ;  in  one  Avord,  that  his 
biography,  as  a  whole,  is  fairly  epitomised  in  the  lines  Avhich 
are  inscribed  on  his  monumental  tablet  in  Westminster 
Abbey : — 

‘  Qui  nosso  vult  Civsaubonum, 

Non  saxa  sed  chartas  legat 
Superfuturas  marmori, 

Et  profuturas  posteris.’ 

Such  appears  to  be  the  view  of  Mr.  Pattison ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  key-note  of  his  ‘  Life  of  Isaac  Casaubon  ’  is  the 
history  of  his  studies.  Of  these  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
more  sympathetic  historian,  or  one  more  fitted  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  labours  which  he  describes.  He  has  used 
with  great  skill  and  industry  every  material  available  for  the 
illustration  of  them ;  every  entry  in  Casaubon’s  voluminous 
Diary,  every  letter  in  the  bulky  folio  of  his  printed  Epistles, 
every  reply  of  his  numerous  correspondents  in-  the  seven 
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volumes  of  the  Burney  MSS.  Still  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  has  leant  unduly  upon  this  view  of  the  life,  and  has 
passed  too  lightly  what  may  be  called  the  social  side  of  the 
subject.  It  is  plain  that  he  has  done  this  advisedly.  We  can 
hardly  agree,  as  he  seems  to  think,  that  the  attempt  to  re¬ 
produce  Casaubon  in  a  broader  light  would  have  been  hope¬ 
less.  It  is  true  that  the  materials  for  the  purpose  are  imperfect. 
He  had  no  Boswell  to  report  his  conversation,  even  if  his 
conversation  had  been  of  that  stamp  which  gives  life  and 
sparkle  to  a  biography  ;  nor  is^  there  among  his  correspondents 
any  very  persistent  collector  of  gossip  from  whom  might  be 
gathered  continuous  materials  for  an  independent  sketch — for 
those  numberless  minute  social  details  which  constitute  the 
really  distinctive  elements  of  personal  character.  Nevertheless 
we  think  that  both  the  Diary  and  Letters,  if  carefully  studied 
with  this  object,  would  have  supplied  here  and  there  little 
incidents,  casual  but  suggestive  allusions,  Avhich  would  serve  to 
give  life  to  the  purely  literary  portraiture,  which  would  at  least 
impart  a  degree  of  individuality  to  the  sketch,  and  would  invest 
Casaubon  with  somewhat  of  that  living  human  element — that 
‘  chequer-work  of  beam  and  shade  ’ — which  we  miss  in  Mr.  Pat¬ 
tison’s  page.  A  great  deal  of  the  picturesqueness  of  the  best 
biographies  is  due  to  the  skilful  use  of  trivial,  and  to  ordinary 
eyes,  very  unimportant  materials.  Some  of  the  most  effective 
scenes  in  Mr.  Forster’s  ‘  Life  of  Goldsmith  ’  are  not  drawn 
from  any  detailed  record,  but  are  made  up  of  little  touches 
derived  from  sources  entirely  independent  of  each  other ;  and 
although  it  would  be  vain  to  hope,  under  any  possible  circum¬ 
stances,  for  a  portraiture  of  Casaubon  as  lifelike  and  as  charac¬ 
teristic  as  that  of  poor  Goldsmith,  there  are  many  facts  and 
phrases  in  Casaubon’s  Diary — numberless  minor  indications  of 
disposition  or  of  manner  — which  might  have  served,  if  used 
with  skill,  to  individualise  the  man,  and  thus  to  give  life  and 
form  to  the  colder  interest  which  attaches  to  the  studies  of  the 
scholar. 

Isaac  Casaubon  was  born  at  Geneva,  on  February  18,  1559. 
His  father,  Arnold  Casaubon,  was  a  member  of  an  ancient  and 
in  some  branches  noble  family  of  Gascony,  and  was  one  of  those 
Huguenot  immigrants  to  that  city,  who  were  driven  out  from 
France  by  the  outburst  of  popular  fanaticism  which  followed  the 
Edict  of  Chateaubriand  in  1551.  Isaac’s  mother  was  Jehanne 
Mergine  Rousseau,  a  native  of  Dauphine.  The  exact  date  of 
the  settlement  of  Casaubon’s  parents  at  Geneva  is  unknown, 
but  it  must  have  been  before  December  1556,  in  which  month 
their  first  child  was  baptised.  Arnold  Casaubon  was  admitted 
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as  ‘habitant’  of  Geneva  on  January  11,  1557.  Two  years 
after  the  birth  of  Isaac  his  father  accepted  a  call  to  be  pastor 
of  the  Huguenot  congregation  at  Crest,  in  Dauphine,  Avhere 
the  childhood  of  Isaac  was  passed,  and  where  his  youthful 
studies  were  pursued,  under  such  instruction  from  his  father  as 
their  precarious  and  wandering  life  permitted.  When  he  was 
nine  years  old  he  w'as  able  to  speak  and  write  Latin,  but  at 
this  time  his  father  was  called  away  to  attend  the  contingent 
sent  by  Dauphine  to  the  Huguenot  army.  Isaac’s  lessons 
were  thus  of  necessity  sus2)ended,  and  on  his  father’s  return, 
three  years  later,  the  boy  was  found  to  have  forgotten  all  the 
precocious  learning  of  his  early  years.  This  enforced  relaxation 
of  study  was  in  all  likelihood  the  means  of  saving  his  health, 
if  not  his  life.  On  his  father’s  return  to  Crest,  Isaac  resumed 
his  studies  with  redoubled  ardour  ;  and  even  when  the  renewed 
troubles  of  1572  drove  the  family  to  the  hills,  he  continued  his 
lessons  in  the  cave  in  which  they  had  taken  shelter ;  ‘  in  silvis 
*  miseri,  ingenti  tamen  animo.’  From  this  date  till  his  nine¬ 
teenth  year,  his  father  had  but  little  time  to  devote  to  teaching, 
and  Isaac  pursued  his  studies  in  Greek  and  Latin  without  a 
teacher,  and  with  but  few  books.  He  himself  in  his  later  life 
wrote  to  a  friend  that  ‘he  could  hardly  say  that  he  began  his 
‘  studies  till  he  was  twenty.’  He  claims  to  be  a  ‘  self-taught 
‘  man,  6yp-ifiadt]v  and  airroBiBaKTOt.' 

Avtos  i^u  eptrijs,  avToaToXos,  avrofiajos  vovs. 

The  ‘  beginning  of  study  ’  to  which  he  here  refers  was  his  being 
sent  to  the  Academy  of  Geneva  in  1578.  His  name  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  matriculation-book,  the  entry  of  names  having  appa¬ 
rently  been  neglected  for  the  two  years  1577-8  ;  nor  is  there, 
indeed,  any  record  of  his  student  life.  His  preceptor  in  Greek 
was  Franciscus  Portus,  a  native  Greek,  who  regarded  him  as 
his  best  pupil,  and  before  his  death  in  1581  recommended  him 
as  best  qualified  to  succeed  to  the  chair.  This  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  council,  but  not  till  June  5, 
1582,  a  year  after  the  death  of  Portus.  Casaubon  held  the 
professorship  for  fourteen  years.  The  conditions  of  student- 
life  and  professorial  emoluments  and  advantages  at  Geneva  in 
the  sixteenth  century  w'ould  seem  strange  in  these  days ;  for 
the  former,  attendance  at  6  a.m.  in  summer,  and  7  a.m.  in 
winter ;  a  scanty  breakfast  eaten  on  the  benches  of  the  school¬ 
room  ;  a  charcoal  brazier  to  thaw  the  half-frozen  fingers ;  un¬ 
glazed  windows, over  which  the  pupils  were  permitted  as  a  favour 
to  paste  paper;  a  daily  morning  sermon,  and  three  Sunday 
discourses  ;  for  the  latter  ‘  high  work,’  which,  however,  did  not 
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mean  ‘  high  pay.’  Casaubon’s  stipend  was  just  10/.  a  year,  with 
rooms  in  the  College ;  upon  which  provision  he  had  the  courage 
to  marry  in  little  more  than  twelve  months  after  his  appoint¬ 
ment.  His  wife,  Marie  Prolyot,  the  daughter,  like  himself,  of 
refugee  parents,  survived  the  marriage  little  more  than 
eighteen  months.  She  died  in  April  1585,  leaving  him  an 
infant  daughter,  who  must  have  died  early,  as  no  mention  is 
found  of  her  in  the  ])apers  of  Casaubon. 

Scanty  as  was  this  provision,  he  was  not  left  long  in  the 
peaceful  enjoyment  of  it.  During  the  obstinate  struggle  of 
Geneva  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  the  schools  fell  away  so 
notably  that  retrenchment  became  a  thing  of  necessity.  The 
first  step  was  amalgamation  of  professorships,  and,  in  1585, 
Casaubon  was  burdened  with  the  class  of  History,  in  addition 
to  his  own.  In  1586  the  professorships  were  suspended  alto¬ 
gether,  and  the  suspension  continued  at  least  until  after  1590. 
How  Casaubon  struggled  through  this  gloomy  interval  is  un¬ 
known.  In  1586  his  father  died  at  Die,  in  Dauphine,  Isaac 
alone,  of  all  his  children,  being  absent  from  the  death-bed. 
His  own  notice  of  this  bereavement  is  touching  and  character¬ 
istic.  He  ‘  received  the  intelligence  while  he  was  writing  his 
‘  notes  on  the  fifth  book  of  Strabo,  and  he  confides  his  sorrow 

*  to  his  commentary,  as  his  companion  and  friend.  The  reader 

*  of  Strabo  to  this  day  is  called  upon  to  sympathise  with 

*  Casaubon  in  his  bereavement,  in  the  middle  of  a  difficulty 
‘  which  he  leaves  unexplained  for  that  cause.  It  is  not  only 

*  filial  affection  lacerated  by  death  premature  and  unexpected. 

‘  It  is  disgust  with  his  own  occupation  at  the  moment  when 
‘  brought  into  sudden  cemtrast  with  the  memory  of  a  parent 
‘  whose  every  thought  and  every  hour  had  been  given  to  sacred 
‘  things  and  the  cause  of  God.  “  There  is  a  difficulty  here  ”  ’ 
— in  Strabo’s  account  of  the  southern  shore  of  the  Italian 
peninsula, — w  hich  I  leave  to  others  who  have  more  leisure  for 
‘  “  such  work.  I  have  neither  time  nor  spirit  for  the  discussion 
‘  “of  such  things.  My  mind,  overwhelmed  by  the  intelligence 
‘  “just  received,  has  no  more  taste  for  these  classical  studies, 
‘  “  and  demands  a  different  strain  to  soothe  and  heal  it.”  ’* 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  troubles  that  Casaubon  married 
(April  24,  1586)  his  second  wife,  Floi’encc,  daughter  of  the 
great  printer  Henri  Estienne ; — attracted  no  doubt  by  her 
beauty  and  amiable  qualities,  but  hardly  less,  Mr.  Pattison 
suspects,  by  the  learned  collections  of  her  father.  If  such  a 
hope,  however,  had  entered  into  his  view's,  it  was  doomed  to 
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disappointment.  Far  from  gaining  through  his  marriage  free  I 
access  to  his  father-in-law’s  library,  he  was  thenceforth  ex-  | 
eluded  from  it  even  more  jealously  than  before.  lie  never  | 
saw  the  inside  of  Estienne’s  library  except  on  one  occasion,  f 
when  his  w’ife  and  he  had  the  courage  to  break  it  open.  Nor  I 
indeed  had  he  any  other  material  advantage  from  this  marriage.  | 
Even  the  little  dowry  which  was  promised  him  with  his  wife  I 
remained  still  unpaid  at  Henri  Estienne’s  death.  But  he  was  I 
more  than  compensated  by  the  devotion  and  fidelity  of  Florence  t 
herself.  I 

‘  ITow  tenderly  Civsaiibon  was  attached  to  his  wdlb  is  evident  through-  | 
out  his  Diary.  Even  the  moments  of  impatience,  consigned  to  the  I 
pages  of  that  secret  record,  may  be  token  to  prove  affection  and  general 
harmony.  He  certainly  complains  bitterly  on  one  occasion  of  her  * 
inteiTupting  him.  But  over  and  above  Casaubon’s  con.stitutional  fret¬ 
fulness,  we  must  make  allowance  for  the  irritability  engendered  by  a  ] 

life  of  hard  reading  against  time.  Casaubon  thought  every  moment  I 

lost  in  which  he  Avas  not  acquiring  knowledge.  He  resented  intrusion  j 

as  a  cruel  injury.  To  take  up  his  time  was  to  rob  him  of  his  only 
property.  Casaubon’s  imagination  was  impressed  in  a  painful  degree  s 

Avith  the  truth  of  the  dictum  “  ars  longa,  vita  brevis.”  As  though  Avith 
a  presentiment  that  the  end  Avould  come  to  him  early,  he  struggles,  all 
through  a  life  of  harass,  to  have  his  time  for  himself.  To  his  wife 
struggling  also,  in  her  Avay,  Avith  the  cares  of  a  large  household  and 
narrow  means,  he  may  naturally  have  seemed  at  times  ajiathetic  to  her 
difficulties,  and  selfishly  “  burying  himself  in  his  books.”  This  is  the 
true  interpretation  of  the  exceptional  allusions  in  the  Diary.  Its 
general  tone  is  that  of  true  affection.  When  she  is  aAvay  from  liim  he 
Avrites  to  her  by  every  post,  and  sometimes  cannot  give  his  attention  to 
his  books  OAving  to  the  pain  he  suffers  at  her  absence.  June  1599: 

“  dolor  ex  uxoris  absentia  studia  mea  impediverunt,”  “  to-day  I  got 
“  tAvo  letters  from  my  Avife.  When  Avill  the  day  come  that  I  shall  see 
“  her  again  ?  ”  EA'ery  illness  of  hers  is  recorded,  and  his  time,  of 
which  he  is  avaricious,  is  devoted  to  Avaiting  upon  her.  Except  in 
being  too  prolific — they  had  eighteen  children — she  proved  an  excellent 
scholar’s  Avife,  according  to  the  model  Avhich  is  still  traditional  in 
Germany.  She  did  not  enter  into  her  husband’s  pursuits,  but  she 
encouraged  and  sustained  his  temper  naturally  given  to  despondency. 

She  is  his  “  steady  partner  in  all  his  vexations,”  ep.  750.  She  relieves 
him  of  all  domestic  cares,  so  that  as  he  complains  to  Archbishop 
Spotswood,  “  Avhen  she  is  absent  from  him,  he  finds  himself  lo.st  and 
“  helpless.”  She  is  sure  to  find,  if  it  can  be  found,  a  valuable  volume 
belonging  to  Lingelsheim,  “because  Avhatever  she  knoAvs  I  have  at 
“  heart,  she  has  at  heart.”  In  1613  he  Avrites :  “  I  knoAV  by  expe- 
“  rience  Avhat  a  great  help  in  our  studies  is  an  agreeable  and  dearly- 
“  beloved  Avife.”  There  is  something  touchingly  simple  in  Florence’s 
entry  in  the  “  Ephemerides,”  the  solitary  entry  in  her  handwriting, 
February  23,  1601.  Casaulx)n  had  gone  out  of  Paris  for  the  night  to 
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attend  the  Protestant  worship,  a  journey  not  without  risk  from  the 
fanatical  and  ferocious  Catliolic  mob  of  Paris.  Madame  Casaubon 
takes  the  volume  and  writes  :  “  ce  jour  dit,  M.  Casaubon  a  este  absent ; 
“que  Dieu  g.arde,  et  moi,  et  les  nostres  avec  lui.”  Her  economical 
talent  comes  out  in  the  birthday  pre-sent  she  brouglit  her  husband  in 
1601 — a  pur.se  of  more  than  1(>0  gold  crowns,  the  sanng  of  her  thrift 
out  of  their  scanty  income.’  (  Pp.  31-3.) 

It  will  easily  be  understood  from  what  we  have  said  that 
Casaubon’s  learned  studies  were  but  little  benefited  by  his 
connexion  w'ith  Estienne.  He  contributed  in  various  ways  to 
Estienne’s  editions  of  ‘  Thucydides,’  to  the  Latin  version  of 
his  ‘Dionysius,’  in  1588,  to  the  ‘  Pliny  ’  of  1591,  and  to  the 
‘Diogenes  Laertius ’of  1593.  But  through  some  unexplained 
jealousy  on  his  father-in-law's  jtart,  he  was  excluded  from  all 
share  in  the  text  and  translations,  and  from  control  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  volumes.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  Avas  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  professor  favourable  to  his  own  editorial  studies.  His 
unceasing  complaint  while  at  Geneva  is  of  Avant  of  time. 
In  addition  to  his  Greek  lecture  he  had  also  charge  of  the 
Latin,  and  for  a  time  of  the  IlebreAv  class ;  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  he  Avas  also  driven  to  undertake  private 
instruction,  at  least  for  the  young  men  Avho  lodged  in  his  own 
house.  Mr.  Pattison  has  attempted  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Avork  Avhich  devolved  on  him  as  Greek  lecturer. 
His  hearers  Avere  an  advanced  class,  in  Avhom  he  could  assume 
a  knoAvledge,  not  of  the  language  only,  but  of  the  ordinary 
school  cj’cle  of  Greek  history  and  antiquities.  Three,  at  least 
of  his  published  commentaries,  those  on  Persius,  those  on 
Theophrastus,  and  those  on  the  Second  Book  of  Suetonius, 
are  substantially  reproductions  of  his  lectures  to  his  class  at, 
Geneva ;  and  in  these  and  other  remains  of  his  professorial 
career  at  Genevan  Mr.  Pattison  appears  to  us  fully  justified  in 
recognising  ‘  a  AV'idth  of  reading  possessed  by  the  teacher,  and 
‘  a  level  of  philological  curiosity  presumed  in  the  learner,  Avhich 
‘  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  surpassed  in  the  most  celebrated 
‘  lecture-rooms  of  our  time.’  Casaubon  Avas  not  content  Avith 
the  bare  explanation  of  the  text  of  his  author.  He  grappled 
Avith  all  the  difficulties,  as  well  of  the  matter  as  of  the  text :  he 
Avas  not  satisfied  Avith  offering  the  solutions  of  others  Avhich  he 
found  ready  to  his  hand :  his  interpretation  Avas  the  result  of 
his  own  reading  and  of  his  oavu  comparison  of  i)assages,  and  it 
argues  almost  invariably  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  author  with 
Avhom  be  deals. 

After  a  time,  hoAvever,  the  routine  of  professorial  Avork 
became  irksome.  Restricted  as  he  was,  both  by  the  require- 
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luents  of  his  class  and  by  the  censorship  of  tlie  academic 
council,  his  labours  for  the  lecture-room  could  seldom  serve  as 
preparatory  to  those  of  the  press.  At  a  comparatively  early 
stage  we  tind  aspirations  after  a  higher  s[)here  of  work,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  of  his  juvenile  studies ;  and 
one  of  the  strangest  of  the  revelations  which  wc  owe  to  the 
})ublication  a  few  years  ago  of  his  long-forgotten  Diary,  is, 
that  with  all  his  apparent  enthusiasm  for  classical  studies,  and 
all  his  undoubted  success  in  their  cultivation,  these  studies 
were  .at  all  times,  at  least  compai-atively,  distasteful  to  him; 
th.at  the  true  bent  of  his  mind  was  towards  saci’ed  literature; 
that  while  he  was  most  entirely  absorbed  in  his  greatest  clas¬ 
sical  effort — the  edition  of  Athenajus — he  was  pining  all  the 
time  after  the  study  of  the  Fathers,  and  longing  for  the  day 
when  ‘  it  would  be  God’s  will  that  he  should  have  done  with 
‘  this  editing,  and  should  be  free  to  give  himself  to  better 
‘  studies  ’  (j).  56). 

To  an  enthusiastic  student  like  Casaubon,  one  of  the  bit¬ 
terest  pains  of  poverty  was  the  inability  to  procure  the  books 
which  to  him  were  not  mere  literary  luxuries,  but  the  neces¬ 
sary  instruments  of  his  daily  work.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how'  he  contrived,  in  the  face  of  this  abject  poverty,  to  gather 
together  such  a  collection  as  that  which  he  had  amassed,  even 
before  he  left  Geneva.  The  list  of  the  books  which  he  carried 
with  him  to  Montpellier  is  still  preserved.  They  numbered 
450  sets,  many  of  the  sets  consisting  of  several  folio  volumes, 
and  filled  no  fewer  than  thirteen  bales.  Many  of  these  books 
too  were  MSS.  not  to  be  procured  but  at  a  heavy  cost.  It  is 
interesting  to  trace  out  in  his  Letters  and  Diary  the  various 
devices  by  which  he  contrived  to  satisfy  what  with  him  was  not 
an  appetite  but  a  M’ant,  and  what  Mr.  Pattison  truly  says,  was 
‘  not  the  indulgence  of  a  taste  or  a  passion,  but  the  acquisition 
*  of  tools.’  In  addition  to  the  books  which  he  acquired  by 
actual  purchase,  and  on  which,  as  Cicero  employed  his  vin- 
demiola:,  Casaubon  expended  almost  all  his  little  resources 
(reculns  pane  omnes  meas  absumsi),  he  paid  for  some,  as  it  were 
in  kind,  by  editorial  or  other  literary  work  ;  some  he  procured 
by  selling  the  books  which  he  had  already  read ;  some  were 
presented  to  him  by  authors  or  by  considerate  friends ;  some 
were  practically  given,  although  nominally  in  the  form  of  loan; 
some  he  did  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  frankly  from  friends  more 
favoured  by  fortune  ;  some,  which  w'cre  lent,  he  retained  for  an 
indefinite  period,  and  Mr.  Pattison  admits  that  ‘  at  his  death 
‘  in  1614  many  such  were  found  in  his  possession  and  never 
‘  reverted  to  their  owners  ’  (p.  41).  But  judging  by  his  letters. 
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purchase,  poor  as  he  was,  must  have  been  the  main  source. 
He  was  from  the  first  a  bold  and  zealous  book-buyer.  He  did 
not  scruple  to  give  ‘  a  vast  sum  ’  (mf/f/uo  (ere)  for  a  transcript  of 
Polyajiius,  and  ‘  almost  its  weight  in  gold  ’  {pceiie  contra  unrum) 
for  a  copy  of  Julius  Africanus.  When  Sylburgius’s  libraiy 
was  for  sale,  he  commissioned  Commelin,  his  printer,  to  secure 
anything  rare  that  might  be  in  it,  ‘  either  for  his  aceount  or 
‘  for  his  own.’  He  oi'dered  a  coj)y  of  the  Koinan  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  of  1587,  ‘at  any  cost’  {quods  pretio).  To  his 
friend  liichard  Thomson,  while  in  Italy,  he  sent  a  sweeping 
order  to  purchase  for  him  anything  which  Thomson  might  know 
to  be  new  to  him — ‘  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  Latin  ;  ’  and  Biondi, 
at  a  later  date  (1608),  had  a  similar  standing  commission  to 
send  books  to  him  from  Venice.  And  all  this  upon  the  wretched 
pittance  which  his  position  as  })rofessor  supplied ! 

It  is  curious  to  find  the  afterwards  famous  Sir  Henry 
Wotton  a  princijjal  personage  in  an  episode  of  this  financial 
embarrassment  which  forms  almost  the  only  noteworthy 
incident  of  this  painful  but  monotonous  period  of  Casaubon’s 
career.  In  the  course  of  those  foreign  wanderings  through 
which  Wotton  fitted  himself  for  the  high  place  which  he  holds 
in  the  diplomacy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  he  came  in  1593 
to  Geneva,  where,  through  the  introduction  of  Thomson,  an 
early  friend  of  Casaubon,  he  became  a  lodger  in  Casaubon’s 
house.  The  simple-hearted  scholar  was  charmed  by  the  graees 
and  acquirements  of  his  guest.  Slender  as  were  his  family 
resources,  he  freely  gave  credit  to  the  accomplished  English¬ 
man  ;  and  on  his  ])leading,  when  about  to  leave  Geneva,  in¬ 
ability,  owing  to  the  failure  of  remittances,  to  discharge  his 
bills,  Casaubon  not  only  did  not  press  his  own  claim,  but 
actually  became  security  for  two  other  sums  due  by  Wotton 
(  the  whole  amounting  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-three  crowns), 
and  even  for  the  price  of  the  horse  Avhich  Wotton  purchased 
ill  order  to  prosecute  his  journey.  The  money  was  to  be 
repaid  punctually  at  the  autumn  fair  of  Frankfort;  but  ‘the 
‘  autumn  fair  came  on,  the  merchants  returned  from  Frank- 
‘  fort,  and  there  was  not  only  no  cash  but  not  even  a  line 
‘  from  Wotton.  Ca.saubon  was  in  the  de})ths  of  despair.  Two 
‘  hundred  and  sixty-three  crowns,  besides  the  horse  !  It  was 
‘  impossible  for  him  to  raise  the  sum.  He  wrote  to  Wotton  in 
‘  England,  to  Thomson,  to  Scaliger,  to  interest  himself  with 
‘  the  French  ambassador  at  the  Hague.’  Some  of  Casaubon’s 
biographers  have  dwelt  on  this  as  an  act  of  heartless  and 
dishonest  cruelty  on  Wotton’s  part  towards  a  simple  and  un¬ 
suspecting  man,  and  as  a  cause  of  grievous  and  lifelong  injury 
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to  him;  but  we  agree  with  Mr.  Pattison  in  acquitting  Wotton 
of  dishonesty,  though  not  of  culpable  thoughtlessness  and 
neglect.  Nor  can  the  ill  ettect  have  been  of  very  long  con¬ 
tinuance.  It  was  not  till  Christmas  that  the  debt  was  paid,  but 
it  was  then  discharged  in  full. 

This  straitness  of  means  and  the  absence  of  congenial  literary 
society  created  in  Casanbon  a  dissatisfaction  with  his  position 
at  Geneva,  which  manifests  itself  in  a  certain  restlessness  in  his 
correspondence,  even  within  the  first  years  of  his  professorate 
in*  that  city.  He  had  made  few  close  friends  in  Geneva,  and 
the  casual  acquaintances  which  he  formed  with  distinguished 
literary  travellers,  such  as  De  Thou,  l)e  Fresne,  Bongars,  and 
others,  became,  in  tbe  correspondence  to  which  they  gave  rise, 
new  attractions  which  tended  to  draw  him  away  from  his  un¬ 
congenial  home.  He  seems  first  to  have  thought,  with  faint 
hope  however,  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  which  was  then  in 
the  zenith  of  its  earlier  fame.  Scaliger,  with  whom  he  had 
formed  an  intimacy  by  correspondence,  felt  the  way  for  him  for 
an  invitation  to  one  of  the  Leyden  jn’ofessorships,  but  without 
success.  The  attempt  might  probably  have  been  made  with 
more  success  at  Heidelberg,  which,  under  the  enlightened 
Elector  Frederic  IV.,  was  then  in  its  golden  age ;  but  from 
some  unex])lained  cause  Casanbon  does  not  appear  to  have 
looked  favourably  on  this  project.  Two  successive  vacancies 
at  that  university  jjassed  by  without  any  apparent  effort  on  his 
part  to  obtain  either  appointment.  At  length  in  1596  he  Avas 
invited  to  Montpellier,  upon  conditions  better  than  those  of 
his  Genevan  j)rofessorship :  and  although  the  authorities  of 
the  latter  city,  roused  by  the  danger  of  losing  his  services, 
made  him  an  offer  in  the  end  to  double  his  salary,  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  increase  Avas  not  to  be  made  public  lest 
the  other  professors  should  become  jealous,  the  otter  came  too 
late.  Casaubon  had  ‘  outgroAvn  Geneva.  He  had  become,  as 
‘  Avas  afterAvards  said  of  Madame  de  Staiil,  “  trop  grand  poisson 
‘  “  pour  notre  lac,”  and  he  emigrated  into  more  spacious  Avaters.’ 
His  position  at  Montpellier  was  that  of  ‘  professeur  aux  langues 
‘  et  bonnes  lettres,’  and  his  salary  in  money,  Avith  lodgings, 
fuel,  and  some  other  small  perquisites,  Avas  266  ecus,  Avhich 
twelA'emonths  later  Avas  increased  to  1,000  Hatcs,  nearly  100/. 
sterling.  These  he  regarded  as  ‘  honestissima;  conditiones,’  and 
on  his  accepting  the  offer  and  repairing  to  Montpellier  he  had 
the  satisfaction  to  meet  fx’om  all  classes  a  reception  in  the 
highest  degree  honourable. 

Mr.  Pattison  gives  an  interesting  picture  of  the  condition  of 
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classical  studies  in  France  at  this  period,  especially  air.  jng  the 
clergy : — 

‘  What  gratifies  him  more  than  the  attentions  ])aitl  him,  is  tlie  dis¬ 
covery  that  the  city  furnished  no  small  number  of  men  Avith  a  taste  for 
classical  letters.  True,  civil  disorder  and  religious  exalbition  had  been 
unfavourable  to  study,  and  the  standard  of  attainment  might  not  be 
generally  high.  But  the  profes-sional  study  of  medicine  and  law  was 
not  then  pursued  in  tlie  technical  spirit  in  Avliich  it  is  now.  The  study 
of  medicine  included  the  reading  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen,  in  a  Latin 
version,  even  if  not  in  the  original  Greek.  Where  a  civil  lavvyer  is, 
there  the  traditions  of  the  Homan  emjare  can  never  be  Avholly  extin¬ 
guished.  In  the  {juestion  Avhich  divided  the  legal  profession  at  this 
time,  viz.  Avliether  a  lawyer  should  be  lilx-rally  or  professionally 
educated,  the  bar  at  Montpellier  Avas  on  the  side  of  liberality  as  against 
the  Bartholists.  At  Geneva  Avhat  zeal  there  Avas  Avas  all  theological. 
Beza  had  not  ceased  to  value  classics,  but  had  ceased  to  read  them. 
The  Genevese  had  let  Pacius  and  Ilotoman  go,  and  Lect,  having  no 
pupils  and  no  salary  any  longer,  had  gone  in  for  council  business.  At 
Montpellier,  Casaubon  is  delighted  to  find  not  only  a  number  of  students 
desirous  to  learn,  but  public  oflicers,  civil  servants,  practising  laAvyers, 

“  hiking  an  interest  in  our  literature.  Here  Ave  have  to  do  not  Avith 
“  boys,  no,  not  Avith  youths,  but  Avith  men  of  mature  age.”  There  is 
no  allusion  to  the  clerical  order  as  furnishing  aspirants  of  classical 
studies,  The  Catholic  clergy  were  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  e.xistence, 
the  bishop  being  altogether  excluded  from  the  toAvn,  and  they  being 
allowed  only  one  church,  “la  canourge,”  for  the  Catholic  culte.  When 
the  bishop  did  succeed  in  edging  himself  into  the  city,  in  November 
this  year,  and  before  he  Avas  formally  restored  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
he  Avas  on  terms  of  chdlity  Avith  Casaubon.  Guitard  de  Hatte  Avas  not 
altogether  Avitliout  a  taste  for  letters,  and  had  books  dedicated  to  him, 
but  by  men  of  a  bad  stamp,  e.g.  Theodoriis  Alarcilius,  and  John  a 
Wouveren.  The  Calvinist  ministers  of  Montpellier,  hoAVCA'er  res¬ 
pectable  for  their  piety,  had  as  little  taste  for  secular  learning  as  those 
of  Geneva.  Jean  Gigord  Avas  the  principal  i)astor,  and  is  called  by 
Casiiubon  “  a  genuine  theologian.”  He  lectured  on  theology  in  the 
Calvinist  provincial  seminary.  And  the  synod  of  Languedoc,  AAdiich 
had  met  at  Montpellier  in  the  preceding  August,  had  voted  him  a 
small  sum  for  the  formation  of  a  library.  But  the  books  Avere  theo¬ 
logical.  Gigord  Avas  also  one  of  the  eight  members  of  the  board  of 
studies,  but  he  Avas  there  to  represent  the  Church,  not  le.'irning.  It 
Avould  have  been  thought  an  Impropriety  in  a  minister  of  the  Heformed 
Churches  to  have  been  knoAvn  to  devote  any  part  of  his  time  to  secular 
studies.  His  attitude  toAvards  them  dilFered  from  that  of  the  Catholic 
priest,  .secular  or  regular.  The  priest  of  this  generation  feared  and 
hated  learning.  Tlie  Kelbrmed  minister  approved  it  for  others,  as 
education,  as  discipline,  but  Avould  have  been  ashamed  to  have  OAvned 
it  to  himself. 

‘  In  the  course  of  the  next  century  the  tide  began  to  turn ;  the 
education  of  the  French  priest  improved,  that  of  the  average  pastor 
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deteriorated.  To  this  contrast  certainly  eminent  exceptions  can  be  at 
once  quoted.  Even  in  Casaubon’s  time,  1597,  the  other  ministers  at 
Montpellier  were  of  a  grade  of  intellect  belov/  Gigord.  Casjiubon  tells 
of  a  young  minister,  he  does  not  name  him,  who  inveighed  in  his 
sermon  against  the  practice  of  those  preachers  who  uncovered  the  head 
whenever  they  had  occasion  to  mention  the  divine  name.  On  coming 
out  of  church,  Casauhon  ventured  to  tell  the  youth  that  this  was  the 
I  practice  of  all  the  Relbrmed  churches  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  to 

I  which  the  young  zealot  replied  that  “  he  anathematised  all  those 

“churches."’  “He  was  one  of  those,”  observes  Casjiuhon,  “who 
“  believe  themselves  gifted  with  all  wisdom  and  all  knowledge  to 
I  “  begin  with.”  Such  men  of  true  puritan  .stanq),  divinely  enlightened, 

i  contemners  of  human  learning,  might  he  found  among  the  ministers  of 

that  day.  But  the  management  of  the  Reformed  churches  w’as  in  better 
‘  hands.  Literature  was  respected.  But  the  respect  paid  it  was  made 

3  up  mainly  of  a  sense  of  its  utility  in  controversy,  in  a  less  degree  of  a 

■  perception,  never  wholly  wanting,  of  its  intrinsic  worth.  Ca.«auhon, 

,  though  not  an  official  deputy,  was  invited  to  be  present,  as  “  amicus 

;  “  curia?,”  at  the  national  synod  held  at  hlontpellier  in  August  1598. 

The  ministers  patronised  or  tolerated  him.’  (Pp.  94-6.) 

It  was  at  Montpellier  that  Casauhon  commenced  his  tvell- 
known  Eplicrnerides,  or  Diary.  The  first  entry  was  made  on 
;  the  18th  February,  1597,  and  it  is  continued,  without  the 

omission  of  a  single  day,  to  the  16th  June,  1614,  just  a  fort¬ 
night  before  the  writer’s  death.  Every  entry  is  by  Casaubon’s 
own  hand  and  in  Latin,  with  one  single  exception,  that  upon 
?  the  13th  February,  1601,  Avhich  is  in  French,  and  was  made  by 

Madame  Casauhon  during  his  absence.  We  shall  give  later 
some  account  of  this  curious  and  characteristic  memorial.  For 
the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  gather  from  it  a  description  of 
5  the  routine  of  the  daily  life  of  this  indefatigable  student.  His 

day  began  commonly  at  five  a.m.  Six  was  a  late  hour  for  him 
to  enter  his  study,  where  his  first  act  was  to  perform  his  morn¬ 
ing  devotion  upon  his  k  ees.  After  half  an  hour  given  to 
religious  reading,  frequently  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  time 
up  to  dinner  was  occupied  by  whatever  author  or  subject  he 
.  chanced  to  have  in  hand;  and  after  dinner,  which  in  university 

and  higher  life  was  then  commonly  at  ten  A.M.,  he  spent  some 
hours  in  preparing  for  his  lecture  which  Avas  at  four  I'.M. 

I  After  a  fcAV  months  he  undertook  in  addition  an  elementary 

Greek  class.  ‘  After  lecture,  friends,  supper,  and  then  to  books 
‘  again,  if  only  friends  will  go  away  in  good  time.’  Saturday 
:  was  occupied  Avith  attendance  at  the  public  disputations. 

'  Wednesday  Avas  a  holiday.  It  "was  expected,  although  not 

r  prescribed  by  statute,  that  all  should  attend  at  two  sermons  on 

Sundays,  as  also  at  a  sermon  on  Wednesday  morning ;  and 
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Casaubon  paid  this  further  deference  to  the  religious  character 
of  the  Sunday,  that,  although  he  worked  as  usual  at  his  books, 
his  reading  on  that  day  was  chiefly  confined  to  theology  and 
patristic  studies,  Avhich,  however,  he  alternated  with  corre¬ 
spondence.  On  very  rare  occasions  he  sought  relaxation  in 
‘  a  Avalk  beyond  the  walls  to  a  friend’s  country  villa,  or  down 
‘  to  the  sea,  or  to  see  the  ruins  at  Maguelonne.’  Such  was  his 
habitual  course  of  life,  except  in  the  vacations,  of  which  there 
were  three  in  the  year,  of  three  or  four  weeks’  duration.  During 
these  he  sometimes  ventured  on  a  more  distant  visit,  to  his 
friend  De  Fresne,  or  to  his  mother  at  Die,  and  on  one  occasion 
as  far  as  Lyons  and  Paris. 

His  lectures  at  Montpellier  were  eminently  successful. 
Taking  his  tone  from  the  habits  of  the  place,  he  gave  to  his 
Latin  and  Greek  lectures  a  practical  character  in  the  eyes  ot 
students  of  law,  by  selecting  from  time  to  time  eminent  authors 
or  subjects  bearing  upon  the  legal  antiquities  of  Greece  and 
Koine — as  the  Laws  of  the  XII  Tables ;  the  Constitution  and 
Administration  of  the  Koman  Republic  ;  the  Digests ;  and  other 
kindred  subjects ;  and  Mr.  Pattison  observes,  that  out  of  the 
eight  courses  which  he  delivered  at  Montpellier  only  a  single 
one,  that  on  Plautus,  was  a  purely  philological  or  language 
lecture  ;  which  is  the  more  worthy  of  note  as  this  was  the  only 
lecture  which  was  not  chosen  by  himself  but  at  the  request  of 
his  class. 

It  was  while  he  was  thus  occupied  with  public  duties  at 
Montpellier  that  he  was  engaged  with  his  greatest  literary 
work,  the  Edition  and  Commentary  on  Athenaeus ;  and  Mr. 
Pattison’s  account  of  the  routine  of  his  daily  occupations  at 
the  time  is  a  jiicture  of  student  life  for  which  few  parallels 
will  be  found  ; — 

‘  But  not  .nil  his  day  w'as  given  to  his  lecture  and  to  preparing  his 
Athenaeus.  The  Diary  enables  us  to  trace  day  by  day  his  private 
reading  at  this  period.  Besides  the  devotional  book  in  the  early 
morning,  he  looks  into  a  variety  of  books  in  the  course  of  the  day,  but 
has  always  one  author  whom  he  steadily  goes  on  with  every  day  till  he 
has  read  him  through.  The  first  such  achievement  in  1597  is  Basil, 
the  whole  of  whom  is  read  between  February  19  and  March  11.  As 
this  must  have  been  Froben’s  edition  of  1551,  which  contains  698  folio 
pages  of  Greek  type,  packed  e.xceptionally  close,  we  have  an  average 
reading  of  thirty-five  pages  per  day  ;  yet  he  was  ill  mo.st  of  the  time, 
and  more  than  one  day  out  of  the  twenty  was  curtailed  or  lost  altogether 
by  business.  Either  his  own  health  or  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  set 
him  ne.xt  upon  Hippocrates,  the  whole  of  which  takes  him  only  tw'enty- 
five  days,  though  here  he  was  helped  by  the  Easter  holid.ays.  After 
this  feat  it  seems  disproportionate  that  Cedrenus  takes  thirteen  days. 
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but  other  books  were  in  hand  during  the  time.  We  have  mention, 
besides,  of  Jerome,  Chrysostom,  Tertiillianus,  Menander  llhetor, 
Philostratus,  Apicius,  all  between  January  and  July.  And  yet  the 
Diary  omits  to  mention  many  readings.  Tliis  is  evident,  not  only  from 
citations  in  his  commentaries  on  authors,  but  from  the  volumes  once  in 
his  possession,  still  e.xtant.  There  is,  e.g.  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
copy  of  Calvin’s  “  Epistola;,”  edition  Ilanau  1597,  marked  throughout 
by  Casaubou’s  pen.  We  have  in  it  a,  volume  of  780  pages,  in  small 
type,  and  not  on  a  classical  subject,  read  attentively,  and  yet  not 
noticed  in  the  Diary,  unless  we  assume  that  a  Frankfort  book,  published 
in  1597,  did  not  come  into  Casaubon’s  hands  till  after  ICOJ.  In  this 
case  it  might  have  been  spoken  of  in  that  fascicule  of  the  Diary  which 
is  lost.  Wliile  lectures  are  proceeding,  Athenmus  is  in  hand  ;  he  is 
continually  ill,  has  his  correspondence  to  keep  up,  and,  worst  of  all,  is 
Rector  of  the  faculty.  This  is  the  most  ve.xing  distraction  of  all.  It 
involves  him,  besides  the  comparatively  simple  busine.ss  of  the  faculty, 
in  looking  after  the  lower  school,  and  providing"  it  with  regents.  This 
“  hated  office  ”  {iniinus  invisitm')  was  fortun.ately  only  lor  a  year. 
Books  of  controversy,  e.g.  Bulenger  against  Duplessis,  he  looks  into 
in  what  he  calls  his  “  leisure  hours  ”  {lioro’  snccismr),  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  where,  in  the  life  we  have  described,  were  any  such.’  (Pp. 
11(5-7.) 

It  is  plain  from  this  sketch  that,  however  his  financial  posi¬ 
tion  may  have  been  improved  by  migration  to  Montpellier,  the 
change  had  done  very  little  towards  realising  the  great  aspira¬ 
tion  of  his  life — undisturbed  leisure  for  study  and  unrestricted 
freedom  for  literary  work.  He  was  led  too  by  the  representa¬ 
tions  of  visitors  and  correspondents  to  hope  for  better  and 
higher  things  elsewhere ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1597  De  Fresne 
and  other  friends  Avho  had  been  to  Paris  carried  back  to  him 
flattering  though  vague  representations,  which  held  out  hopes 
of  the  King’s  favour  there,  and  of  a  position  in  every  way  more 
advantageous.  The  desire  of  change  thus  suggested  was  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  difficulties  which  he  encountered  at  ^lontpellier 
as  to  the  printing  of  his  ‘  Athemeus ;  ’  and  during  a  journey 
which  he  was  making  to  Geneva,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of 
his  father-in-law  in  1598,  an  opportunity  unexpectedly  pre¬ 
sented  itself  as  he  was  passing  through  Lyons  upon  his  way. 
He  was  there  introduced  to  M.  Meric  de  Vic,  a  man  of  culti¬ 
vated  and  liberal  tastes  and  a  warm  patron  of  letters,  who 
being  summoned  to  Paris  to  attend  the  King,  induced  Casau¬ 
bon  to  accompany  him.  At  Paris  he  was  warmly  received 
into  the  most  distinguished  literary  society,  and  realised  for 
the  first  time  what  had  been  a  dream  of  years — an  introduction 
to  the  library  of  De  Thou.  His  own  impressions  of  this  mag¬ 
nificent  collection  are  characteristic.  He  ‘  had  heard  much  of 
*  it,  but  it  surpassed  his  expectations.  When  he  read  the  titles. 
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‘authors  he  had  never  seen  or  known  to  exist  in  print,  his 
‘  heart  sank  at  the  thought  of  how  little  he  knew.’  And  this 
library,  coupled  with  the  Royal  collection,  with  which  Queen 
Catherine’s  had  now  been  united,  ‘  opened  to  him  that  supply 
‘for  which  he  had  so  long  thirsted.  From  this  moment  his 
‘  desire  to  remove  to  Paris  became  paramount.’ 

The  preliminaries  of  his  transfer  to  Paris,  however,  were 
tedious  and  tantalising.  He  was  received  most  graciously  by 
the  King,  who  kept  him  three  hours  talking  over  the  affairs  of 
the  university,  and  ended  by  inviting  him  to  a  professorship 
therein.  He  was  introduced  to  the  then  heir  presumptive  of 
the  Crown,  the  young  Prince  of  Conde-  Other  evidences  of 
distinguished  favour  were  heaped  upon  him.  Rut  still  no  step 
seemed  to  be  taken  towards  actual  appointment,  and  after  a 
long  delay  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Montpellier  in  October, 
still  with  expectation,  but  still  in  uncertainty.  He  gave  notice 
of  his  intended  resignation,  but  in  the  meantime  entered  upon 
a  voluntary  Greek  course  which  he  continued  till  the  January 
of  1599. 

At  length  on  the  24th  of  that  month  the  tardy  missive 
arrived ;  but  it  proved  not  to  be  the  exj)ected  nomination  to  a 
professorship,  but  ‘  simply  an  order  under  the  sign  manual  to 
‘  leave  Montpellier  and  to  hasten  to  Paris,  where  it  was  the 
‘  King’s  intention  to  employ  him  in  the  profession  of  classical 
‘  letters  in  the  university.’  As  to  conditions  of  stipend  it  merely 
conveyed  a  promise,  as  well  as  of  the  ex[)enses  of  removal. 

Casaubon,  however,  vague  as  was  the  summons,  was  but  too 
glad  to  obey.  He  set  out  from  Montpellier  on  the  26th  of 
February,  and  after  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Bordeaux  in 
Dauphine,  whither  he  had  sent  his  wife  and  children,  he 
reached  Lyons  in  the  beginning  of  March.  With  all  his 
eagerness,  however,  a  delay  was  here  interposed  of  which  no 
satisfactory  account  is  given,  whether  in  the  Diary  or  in  the 
Correspondence  of  Casaubon.  For  nearly  twelve  months  he 
lingered  at  Lyons,  chiefly  as  M.  de  Vic’s  guest ;  nor  was  it  till 
February  28,  1600,  that  he  at  last  set  out  for  Paris.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  this  delay  suggested  by  Mr.  Pattison  is  highly 
probable.  Casaubon  began  to  suspect,  while  at  Lyons,  that 
to  the  promised  appointment  would  be  attached  the  same  con¬ 
dition  under  which  Henry  had  himself  received  the  crown — 
namely  abjuration  of  Protestantism.  It  was  the  age  of  con¬ 
versions,  and  although  Casaubon’s  Paris  friends  for  the  most 
part  ‘  were  content  to  have  him,  all  Calvinist  as  he  was,  Du 
‘  Perron  and  the  Catholic  junta  would  not  give  gratis ;  they 
‘  resolved  to  dangle  the  professorship  before  his  eyes,  but  not 
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*  to  bestow  it  till  they  had  his  recantation.’  The  pious  zeal  of 
his  friends,  M.  and  Madame  de  Vic,  seconded  this  design.  At 
Lyons  Casaubon  was  prevailed  on  to  t.alk  over  disputed  points 
with  two  learned  capuchins ;  a  report  was  gradually  Avhis{)ered 
about  that  he  was  ju’cparing  to  ‘  go  over ;  ’  and  Casaubon 
was  deeply  concerned  to  find  that  it  was  beginning  to  obtain 
credence  among  his  own  co-religionists. 

At  last,  in  the  midst  of  these  perplexities,  a  peremptory  sum¬ 
mons  to  Paris  arrived  from  De  Vic.  Casaubon  at  once  com¬ 
plied.  He  set  out  on  the  28th  of  February,  1600.  On  his 
arrival  he  was  immediately  admitted  by  the  King  to  an  audi¬ 
ence.  He  was  received  with  demonstrative  courtesy.  The 
same  confident  assurance  of  employment  in  ‘  the  restoration  of 
‘  the  university,’  was  repeated.  He  received  a  ‘  gratification’ 
of  two  hundred  crowns  as  an  earnest  of  Avhat  was  to  come. 
But  the  matter  rested  there.  No  a[)pointment  was  made :  no 
employment  was  assigned  to  him ;  and  he  had  begun  to  repine 
at  the  continued  prospect  of  enforced  inactivity,  when  in  the 
end  of  April  he  received  a  summons,  written  with  the  King’s 
own  hand,  to  attend  without  delay  at  Fontainebleau,  where  the 
Court  was  at  the  time,  upon  an  affair  which  the  King  ‘  had 
‘  much  at  heart.’  This  affair  was  the  well-known  Conference 
of  Fontainebleau. 

Mr.  Pattison’s  account  of  the  occasion  of  this  conference  is 
very  minute  and  curious.  For  our  purpose  it  will  be  enough  to 
say  that  the  object  proposed  in  the  meeting  was  to  procure  an 
authentic  adjudication  as  to  the  accuracy  of  certain  quotations 
from  tlie  fathers  in  Pliilip  Duplcssis-Moruay’s  celebrated  ‘Trea- 
‘  tise  on  the  Eucharist,’  which  had  been  declared  spurious  or 
garbled  by  Du  Perron,  Bishop  of  Evreux ; — an  imputation  into 
which  De  Mornay  had  challenged  inquiry.  The  citations  in  De 
Mornay’s  book  are  exceedingly  numerous,  amounting  to  nearly 
5,000,  the  principal  object  of  the  treatise  being  to  show  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church  on  the  Mass  are  not  in 
accordance  Avith  the  belief  of  the  fathers  or  schoolmen.  It 
was  answered  by  various  Catholic  controversialists,  Bulen- 
ger,  Fronto  le  Due,  and  Richcoine;  but  the  most  systematic 
challenge  of  the  fidelity  of  the  quotations  was  that  of  Mgr., 
afterwards  Cardinal  du  Perron,  Avho  publicly  averred  that 
he  had  ah-eady,  after  a  partial  examination,  discovered  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  false  citations.  De  Mornay  chal¬ 
lenged  a  public  trial.  Henry  IV.  took  the  matter  up,  and 
insisted  on  having  a  debate  in  form  at  Fontainebleau,  in  his 
own  presence.  It  was  arranged  that  the  issue  was  to  be 
decided  by  six  commissioners,  four  Catholic  and  two  Protes- 
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tants,  but  all  men  of  some  reputation  for  scholarship.  The 
Catholic  commissioners  were  the  Chancellor  Bellicore,  De 
Thou,  Francois  Pithou,  and  Jean  Martin.  Canaye  de  Fresne 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Protestants,  and  Casaubon  had  been 
summoned  to  Fontainebleau  that  he  might  be  the  second.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Pattison,  Avho  regards  the  proceeding  as  a  trap 
for  Casaubon,  De  Fresne  was  known  to  be  already  on  the  point 
of  conversion,  and  it  was  expected  that  Casaubon  also  Avould 
yield  to  the  example.  His  fellow-churchmen  at  Paris  implored 
him  to  abstain ;  but  he  was  pressed  on  the  other  side  by  De 
Thou  and  the  rest  of  his  literary  friends.  No  religious  contro¬ 
versy  was  at  stake,  he  was  told ;  the  question  at  issue  was  a 
question,  not  of  doctrine,  but  of  scholarship.  Casaubon  yielded, 
and  was  associated  in  the  commission. 

When  the  affair  had  reached  this  stage,  De  Mornay  seems 
to  have  felt  the  imprudence  of  his  challenge ;  and  Mr.  Pattison 
ascribes  to  a  desire  of  receding  from  his  false  position  the 
course  which  he  now  took  of  ‘  insisting  on  impossible  condi- 
‘  tions.’  He  demanded  that,  before  he  should  go  into  the  con¬ 
ference,  a  list  of  all  the  500  impugned  passages  should  be 
furnished  to  him.  On  this  being  refused  as  unreasonable,  he 
at  first  declined  the  conference  altogether,  but,  after  much 
debate,  agreed,  as  a  compromise,  to  ‘  abide  the  arbitration,  on 
‘  condition  that  fifty  alleged  falsities  were  produced  at  once.’ 
Du  Perron  handed  in  without  delay  a  list  of  sixty-one.  De 
Mornay  had  to  sit  up  all  night  to  examine  his  references  to 
these  passages,  and,  being  unprovided  with  books  of  his  own, 
was  compelled  to  borrow  those  of  his  adversary  for  the  pur- 
iwse.  The  commission  opened  the  next  morning  (May  4). 
Mr.  Pattison  gives  few  details  of  the  discussion.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  plain  that  there  was  some  exaggeration 
in  Du  Perron’s  allegation  that  he  had  discovered  five  hun¬ 
dred  ‘faussetes  ctiormcs','  but  it  is  also  certain  that  many 
of  De  Mornay’s  quotations  were  incorrect  or  fiilsely  applied. 
Nine  of  them  were  examined  in  the  conference.  On  the  first  of 
the  nine  the  commission  pronounced  ‘  Non  liquet ;  ’  but  on  the 
remaining  eight  the  judgment  was  against  De  Mornay.  This 
judgment  was  unanimous  ;  and  Casaubon’s  participation  in  it 
was  regarded  by  his  party  as  an  apostasy.  Charnier,  Gigord, 
Pinaud,  Galas,  and  other  Protestant  leaders,  expostulated  bit¬ 
terly  with  him,  and  Mr.  Pattison  himself  hardly  conceals  that 
he  shares  the  feeling.  Casaubon  represented,  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  ‘  that  he  had  been  appointed  a  judge,  and  not  an  advo- 
‘  cate ;  that  he  had  to  judge  of  a  literary  quarrel,  not  of  a  reli- 
‘  gious  controversy ;  and  that  the  sentence  of  the  arbitrators  on 
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‘  the  eight  passages  was  unquestionably  right.’  Now,  whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  propriety  of  Casaubon’s  accepting  the 
duty  of  arbiter  in  such  circumstances  at  all,  we  confess  that,  when 
he  had  once  accepted  it,  this  plea  appears  to  us  utterly  irrefrag* 
able ;  and  that,  as  an  honest  umpire,  no  other  course  was,  in 
our  judgment,  open  to  him.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  ' 
hope  of  the  Protestant  party,  ‘  that  although  their  champion  ^ 

‘  might  have  made  a  few  slips  among  so  many  thousand  quo- 
‘  tations,  Casaubon,  like  a  good  advocate,  might  have  brought 
‘  him  through.’  And  we  can  hardly  understand,  much  less 
can  we  agree  in,  Mr.  Pattison’s  verdict,  that  ‘  although  tech- 
‘  nically  Casaubon’s  defence  of  himself  was  good,  yet  substan-  ■ 

‘  tially  the  Protestant  grievance  was  just  ’  (p.  162).  It  might  i 
have  been  ‘just’  perhaps  to  have  called  on  Casaubon  openly 
to  withdraw  from  the  commission ;  but  it  a])pears  to  us  that  it  „ 
would  have  been  positively  immoral,  he  having  undertaken 
the  duty,  to  suggest  to  him,  or  to  ex])ect  from  him,  as  Mr.  . 
Pattison  appears  to  do,  a  decision  false  in  i)oint  of  scholar¬ 
ship,  on  the  ground  that  the  true  literary  judgment  would  be 
prejudicial  to  the  religious  interests  of  the  common  cause  of 
Protestantism.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  Scaliger’s  homely 
sentence  in  the  ‘  Scaligeriana,’  although  it  is  unjust  to  several 
of  his  fellow-commissioners,  as  De  Thou  and  Pithou  ;  ‘  Casau- 
‘  bon  ought  never  to  have  gone  to  that  conference — he  was 
‘  the  ass  among  the  apes  ;  the  scholar  among  men  of  no  learn-  ^ 

‘  ing.’*  But,  unlike  Mr.  Pattison,  Scaliger  goes  no  farther  | 
than  to  condemn  him  for  undertaking  the  duty  at  all.  ’ 

From  the  Fontainebleau  Conference  Casaubon  returned  to 
Paris,  still  without  any  settled  appointment,  and  uncertain  F. 
both  as  to  his  future  occupation  and  as  to  his  future  home.  £ 
The  printing  of  his  ‘  Athenajus  ’  was  still  unfinished  at  Lyons, 
and  he  found  it  necessary  to  pass  the  slimmer  of  1600  in  that 
city,  where,  on  August  9,  he  ‘  sent  to  ])ress  the  last  corrected 
‘  sheet  of  that  most  wearisome  work.’  He  was  now  nominally 
attached  to  the  King’s  service,  as  ‘  lecteur  de  sa  Majestc,’  ^ 
and  in  that  capacity  had  received  money  from  the  treasurer; 
but  he  seems,  nevertheless,  to  have  hesitated  about  returning 
to  Paris.  In  the  end,  however,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  > 

return ;  and  he  gave  serious  offence  to  his  kind  friend,  [ 
M.  le  Vic,  who  was  about  to  remove  to  Soleure,  as  French 
Envoy  to  the  Swiss  Confederation,  by  declining  to  accompany  P 
him.  He  arrived  in  Paris,  accom{)anied  by  his  wife  and 
family,  on  September  13,  1600,  and  was  received  into  the 
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house  of  Henry  Estienne,  first  cousin  of  Madame  Casaubon, 
until  a  suitable  apartment  should  be  found.  In  the  matter  of 
lodgment  Casaubon’s  biographers  have  charged  him  Avith 
‘  habitual  fidgettiness.’  During  his  residence  in  Paris  he 
changed  his  residence  no  fewer  than  seven  times.  Mr.  Patti- 
son  is  at  pains  to  account  for  this  apparent  restlessness : — 

‘  Each  of  these  removals  had  its  special  and  sufficient  reason ;  yet 
all  taken  together,  and  along  with  the  discontent  with  where  he  is,  the 
incessant  sighing  to  be  somewhere  else,  the  cry  for  “  leisure,”  we 
cannot  bo  surprised  that  his  'contemporaries  should  have  thought  of 
Casaubon  as  a  querulous  dissatisfied  man,  and  that  the  biographers 
should  have  enhanced  this  impression  still  further.  The  true  account 
of  the  matter  is,  it  seems  to  me,  l^at  Casaubon  had  the  nervous 
sensibility  of  the  hard  student.  This  susceptibility  made  him  unequal 
to  face  the  fret  and  worry  of  life,  and  especially  of  Parisian  existence. 
But  ho  shunned  the  outer  world,  not  as  trouble,  but  as  interruption  ; 
he  wanted  to  be  free,  not  for  an  epicurean  inaction,  but  for  hard  work 
— the  work  he  felt  he  coidd  do.  To  do  this  he  would  fain  have  be(*n 
released  from  that  he  could  not  do.  If  he  is  solicitous,  more  than  we 
think  is  dignified,  about  provision  for  his  own  nece.ssities  and  those  of 
his  family,  it  is  not  covetousness,  it  is  that  with  a  free  mind  he  may 
bestow  it  all  on  his  one  object  in  life.  The  nomadic  Italian  humanirt 
of  the  fifteenth  century  roved  incessantly  from  court  to  court,  with  the 
aim  which  in  a  scholar  is  sordid,  that  of  bettering  his  fortunes. 
Casaubon’s  removals  were  dictated  by  the  single  desire  to  secure  time 
for  his  work.’  (P.171.) 

It  seems  clear  that,  Avlien  Casaubon  Avas  first  Invited  to 
Paris,  it  Avas  intended  to  give  him  an  appointment  in  the  re¬ 
modelled  university.  Probably  among  those  who  concurred 
in  the  invitation  some  anticipated  that  he  Avould  come  over  to 
the  Roman  Church,  Avhile  the  rest  entertained  the  expectation 
that,  Calvinist  though  he  Avas,  his  religion  Avould  be  over¬ 
looked  in  consideration  of  his  eminent  literary  qualifications. 
By  degrees,  however,  it  became  plain  that  ifeither  of  these 
conditions  was  likely  to  be  realised.  On  the  one  hand  Casau¬ 
bon  Avithstood  all  the  efforts  to  convert  him,  and  on  the  other 
the  condition  of  orthodoxy  as  a  qualification  for  a  i)rofessorship 
was  every  day  more  stringently  enforced.  Some  other  mode 
of  provision  became  necessary,  and  the  King  on  more  than 
one  occasion  announced  his  intention  of  appointing  him  cus¬ 
todian  of  the  Royal  Library,  Avhen  the  place  should  become 
vacant.  He  once  told  Casaubon  himself  that  the  present 
librarian  could  not  live  another  year;  that  Casaubon  should 
then  have  the  place,  and  should  ‘  look  up  all  the  fine  books  and 
‘  tell  him  Avhat  Avas  in  them,  for  he  did  not  himself  understand 
‘things  of  that  sort;’  and  at  length,  in  November  1601,  a 
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regular  patent  was  made  out,  conferring  on  him  the  reversion 
of  the  office  on  the  death  of  M.  Gosselin,  the  actual  librarian, 
and  with  a  salary  commencing  from  the  date  of  the  patent  of 
reversion. 

In  November  1604,  Gosselin  died  a  sufficiently  tragical 
death.  lie  w’as  found  in  his  apartment,  burnt  to  death,  having 
fallen  out  of  his  chair  in  his  heljdess  decrepitude.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  set  aside  Casaubon’s  right  of  reversion,  and  for  a 
time  the  King  himself  w'avered  as  to  its  confirmation.  Lepsius, 
Scaliger,  and  even  the  young  Grotius,  were  talked  of  for  the 
post.  At  length  Casaubon’s  friends  pi'evailed  upon  him  to 
seek  a  personal  Interview  with  Henry.  In  this  interview  he 
informed  the  King  of  Gosselin’s  death,  without  reminding  him 
of  the  promise,  still  less  of  the  actual  grant  of  the  reversion  to 
himself ;  but  he  was  mortified  to  observe  in  the  King  an  un- 
Avonted  coldness  of  manner,  and  retired  from  the  interview 
Avith  a  mournful  conviction  that  his  day  of  favour  was  past. 
Nevertheless,  after  all  these  unpromising  appearances,  he  Avas 
relieved  by  a  visit  from  the  King’s  secretary  three  days  later, 
bearing  not  alone  the  appointment  regularly  made  out,  but 
also  an  increased  entertainment  amounting  to  400  livres  beyond 
his  former  salary.  This  ultimate  decision  in  Ca-saubon’s  favour 
was  due  to  the  influence  of  De  Thou,  Avho  held  the  office  of 
princi])al  librarian  (Maitre  dc  la  Librairie),  and  to  Avhose 
office  the  A’acant  post  of  ‘  Garde  de  la  Librairie  ’  Avas  directly 
subordinate. 

It  might  seem  that  Casaubon  had  noAv  attained  the  realisa¬ 
tion  of  the  dream  of  his  life  in  the  uncontrolled  disposal  of  this 
treasury  of  ancient  literature.  In  Greek  MSS.  the  Royal 
Library  Avas  then,  as  it  still  continues,  second  only  to  the 
Vatican.  The  ncAv  librarian’s  friends  in  all  countries  turned 
to  him  Avith  petitions  for  help,  and  Avith  requests  for  transcripts 
or  collation.  Scaliger  and  Heinsius  from  Leyden,  Gruter 
from  Heidelberg,  Hbschel  from  Augsburg,  Savile  from  Eton, 
Avere  among  the  first.  Casaubon  responded  generously  to  the 
several  calls,  although  in  his  Diary  he  repines  despairingly  over 
the  time  AvithdraAvn  by  these  friendly  offices  from  his  daily 
pittance  of  study  and  his  daily  routine  of  editorial  AA'ork. 

BetAveen  these  services  to  friends  and  his  own  private 
researches  connected  Avith  his  editorial  labours  in  connexion 
Avith  his  editions  of  ..^neas  Tacticus,  Polybius,  and  some  minor 
anecdota,  Casaubon’s  Avork  as  a  librarian  has  left  little  per¬ 
manent  trace  in  the  Royal  Library.  He  Avas  too  devoted  a 
scholar  to  be  a  good  librarian. 

‘  When  any  correspondent  asked  for  any  book,  he  tried  to  find  it,  but 
he  never  made  any  thorough  and  complete  investigation,  once  for  all, 
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of  what  was  there,  much  less  a  catalogue.  In  1608  Hocschel  applied 
to  him  for  MSS.  of  Arrianus.  Though  Casaubon  had  then  been 
nearly  four  years  in  full  possession  of  the  library  he  did  not  know  if 
tliere  were  any  MSS.  of  Arrianus.  but  would  look.  He  found,  on 
searching,  at  least  two.  As  late  ab  1607,  in  reply  to  Scaliger’s  urgent 
entreaty  for  any  fragments  of  a  chronological  nature,  he  says  he  will 
have  a  good  search  through  all  the  cases.  He  began  to  have  access  to 
the  books,  though  restricted  access,  in  159'J.  From  1605  to  October 
1610,  the  library  was  wholly  at  his  disposal,  yet  the  only  anecdotum 
he  publishes  is  .Sneas  Tacticus.  The  selection  of  this  author  was  not 
determined  by  the  value  of  the  Royal  Library  codex.  What  he  found 
there  was  only  a  modern  sixteenth  century  transcript  by  Vergecio,  and 
Casaubon  had  in  his  own  hands  a  much  older  MS.  which  had  been  lent 
him  by  Bongars.’  (P.  207.) 

In  other  ways,  too,  besides  the  want  of  that  leisure  for 
literary  work  for  which  he  pined,  his  residence  at  Paris  about 
this  time  was  beset  with  trouble  and  discomfort.  The  position 
of  members  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France  was  at  the  best 
times  a  painful  one,  and  throughout  the  entire  reign  of  Henry 
IV.  there  were  occasions  of  popular  excitement  Avhen  it  was 
not  unattended  with  pei’sonal  danger.  Casaubon  himself  had 
much  to  bear  from  the  sustained  and  systematic  propagandism 
of  which  he  and  his  family  were  the  constant  objects.  He 
found  himself  assailed  with  coarse  and  malevolent  invectives 
in  scurrilous  publications,  anonymous,  or  published  under  a 
pseudonym ;  and  while  on  one  side  he  was  covered  with 
insult  and  calumny  by  the  Catholic  pamphleteers,  on  the 
other  he  vvas  an  object  of  suspicion  or  of  worse  to  his  fellow- 
churchmen,  as  a  renegade  in  principle,  and  as  only  waiting  for 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  become  a  renegade  in  fact.  In 
addition  to  these  troubles  from  without,  his  life  began  to  be 
chequered  by  those  domestic  trials  and  losses  which  are  the 
natural  accompaniments  of  advancing  years.  He  had  to 
deplore  in  succession  the  death  of  his  favourite  sister,  Sara 
Chabanes  ;  of  his  nephew  Isaac,  her  son,  whom  after  her  death 
he  had  adopted  into  his  family  ;  of  his  mother,  to  whom  he  was 
devotedly  attached ;  and  of  his  gifted  and  much-cherished 
daughter  Philippa.  He  was,  moreover,  involved  in  pecuniary 
difficulties  and  losses,  arising  more,  it  is  true,  from  the  affairs 
of  his  wife’s  family  than  from  the  necessities  of  his  own  modest 
household,  but  perhaps  more  irksome  and  irritating  on  that 
very  account. 

These  and  other  troubles  pressed  upon  him  the  more  that 
he  was  gradually  losing  by  death  what  had  been  the  great 
solace  of  his  retired  student-life — the  pleasure  of  that  inter¬ 
course  by  correspondence  with  literaiy  friends,  which  was 
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to  him  what  personal  interchange  of  confidence  is  to  those  who 
mix  in  the  bustle  of  every-day  society.  His  dear  friend  and 
faithful  patron,  Calignon,  Chancellor  of  Navarre  :  Lefebre, 
the  king’s  physician  ;  Hadrian  Williams,  a  young  and  ardent 
scholar,  who  was  to  him  almost  as  a  son ;  all  were  carried  off 
between  1606  and  1609.  But  the  loss  that  pressed  most 
heavily  upon  him  was  that  of  Scaliger,  which  took  place  in 
January  1609.  The  relations  of  Scaliger  and  Casaubon,  as 
friends,  Avere  exceedingly  curious  and  almost  unexampled. 
Their  intercourse  had  been  Avholly  by  letter.  They  never 
once  met,  and  yet  their  friendship  was  not  alone  fast  and  in¬ 
timate,  but  affectionate  and  even  tender.  It  Avas  a  friendship 
half  of  the  intellect,  half  of  the  heart ;  but  there  Avas  a  warmth 
about  it  AA’hich  is  rarely  experienced,  and  still  more  rarely 
maintained,  except  under  the  genial  inffuence  of  mutual  inter¬ 
change  of  expressions  and  offices  of  personal  affection.  In 
reading  their  correspondence  it  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine 
that  the  Avriters  had  never  knoAvn  each  other  except  by  letter. 
Casaubon ’s  letters  to  Scaliger  are  by  far  the  most  characteristic 
in  the  entire  body  of  his  correspondence. 

‘  Casaubon’s  letters  to  Scaliger  are  truly  autobiographical.  In  the 
Avhole  folio  volume,  among  more  than  1,200  letters,  there  are  none 
which  have  the  same  confiding  tone,  the  perfect  trust  that  Avhat  is  said 
will  fall  on  a  friendly  ear,  and  be  secure  of  friendly  response.  Scaliger 
is  an  accurate  and  satisfactory  correspondent ;  replying  himself  to  each 
topic  started  in  the  letter  he  is  answering;  a  punctuality  Avhich 
Casaubon  does  not  imitate.  From  no  one  does  Casaubon  receive  in  his 
griefs  that  solid  comfort  Avhich  Scaliger  Avas  prompt  to  offer.  “  I  cannot 
“  tell  you,”  Avrites  Casaubon,  in  July  1608,  “  the  satisfaction  your  last 
“  gave  me.  It  was  so  unmistakably  evident  hoAV  much  you  loved  me, 
“  and  hoAv  deeply  you  felt  my  adverse  tbrtune.  You  Avere  the  only 
“  one  who  sympathised  Avith  me  when  1  Avas  swindled  by  the  petty 
“  tyrants  of  the  lake  (GencA’a).  And  noAv  again  this  thunderbolt  has 
“  fallen  on  my  house  (death  of  Philippa),  your  letters  shoAv  that  you 
“  feel  it  Avith  me.  The  labour  you  spent  in  Avriting  to  me  Avas  not 
“  throAvn  aAvay,  clt  yipof,  the  reading  of  your  ejjistlc  Avas  no  small 
“  comfort  to  mo.”  Ciisaubon’s  affectionate  nature  having  found  a 
strong  soul  to  AA’hich  to  cling,  abandoned  itself  to  the  culte  of  the  hero 
with  a  devotion  Avhich  bordered  on  idolatry.  “  I  knoAv,”  he  Avrites  in 
1605,  “Avhat  the  good  and  the  learned  oAve  to  you;  hoAv  much  more 
“  do  I  owe !  Were  I  to  spend  my  life  in  your  service,  in  executing 
“  your  commands,  I  could  not  repay  a  tenth  part  of  the  debt.  What  a 
“  father  is  to  a  son,  that  you  are  to  me  ;  I  am  your  devoted  client." 
While  the  loss  Avas  recent,  he  writes  to  Kirchmanu  : — “  What  tears  are 
“  enough  at  this  funeral?  I’ast  ages  have  never  seen  his  like; 
“  perhaps  no  future  time  Avill.  The  more  conversant  anyone  becomes 
“  with  letters,  the  more  grand  Avill  he  find  that  incomparable  hero  in 
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his  writings !  ”  To  Du  Plessis  Mornay  he  says,  “  his  death  has  taken 
“  away  all  my  courage.  Now  I  can  do  nothing  more.”  ’  (Pp.  271-3.) 

Mr.  Pattison  ascribes  to  these  various  causes  which  have 
been  detailed,  more  than  to  the  constitutional  restlessness  which 
other  biographers  impute  to  him,  the  constant  negotiations  for 
change  in  which  we  find  Casaubon  engaged  during  the  entire 
term  of  his  residence  in  Paris.  At  different  periods  between 
1604  and  1610  we  find  him  in  correspondence  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  at  Nismes,  at  Sedan,  and  at  Heidelberg,  with  a  view  to  the 
transfer  of  his  services  to  one  or  other  of  these  cities.  The 
most  favourable  offer  in  the  entire  appears  to  have  been 
from  Nismes,  Avhere  he  was  invited  to  accept  the  rectorate  in 
conjunction  with  a  professorship,  at  a  salary  of  600  ecus,  with 
a  free  house  and  other  advantages.  The  proposal  from  Heidel¬ 
berg  was  less  advantageous  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  it 
was  more  congenial  to  Casaubon’s  tastes,  being  of  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  Ecclesiastical  History ;  and  at  one  time  he  had  actually 
accepted  the  place,  although  from  some  unexplained  cause  the 
project  was  afterwards  allowed  to  drop. 

A  last  and  decisive  impulse,  however,  was  given  to  these 
wavering  deliberations  by  the  tragedy  of  May  14, 1610.  Casau¬ 
bon  could  not  hesitate  longer  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 
After  the  death  of  Henry  IV.,  he  felt  that  his  home  must  be 
•  elsewhere  than  at  Paris. 

It  is  true  there  was  one  condition  on  which  he  might  not 
only  secure,  but  enhance  almost  at  pleasure,  all  the  advantages 
which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed ; — namely,  by  conforming  to  the 
Roman  Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  immediately 
after  Henry  IV.’s  death,  the  conti’oversy  Avas  pressed  upon  him 
Avith  reneAA’ed  activity,  and  that  Casaubon’s  OAvn  correspondence 
of  this  period  presents  some  indications  that  give  colour  to  the 
rumours  as  to  his  ‘  Avavering  ’  Avhich  then  prevailed.  Mr. 
Pattison,  however,  has  at  all  events  made  it  clear  that  Casau¬ 
bon’s  ‘  Avavering  ’  (Avhich  Avas  not  confined  to  this  period,  but 
aj)pears  in  various  degrees  at  intervals  through  the  Avhole 
series  of  his  Letters  and  his  Diary),  Avas  purely  intellectual — 
the  effort  ‘  of  an  honest  and  honourable  soul  to  find  out  on 
‘  Avhich  side  his  actual  opinions  placed  him.  His  struggle  Avas 
‘  not  betAA’een  his  conscience  and  his  preferment ;  it  Avas  an 
‘  intellectual  struggle,  an  endeavour  to  choose  betAveen  the 
*  rival  churches.’  The  allegation  that  he  at  this  time  ‘  promised 
‘  to  Cardinal  Du  Perron  to  make  his  recantation  at  Whit- 
‘  suntide,  but  Avas  anticipated  by  an  invitation  to  England,’  is 
undoubtedly  a  cruel  calumny ;  and  Mr.  Pattison  most  justly 
observes  that  at  the  very  moment  at  Avhich  he  is  represented  as 
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himself  meditating  abjuration,  ‘  the  perversion  of  his  eldest  son 
‘  John,  of  which  he  heard  August  14,  drew  from  him  the 

*  bitter  cry  of  anguish  which  is  recorded  in  his  Diary  under 

*  that  date.’ 

The  ‘  invitation  to  England  ’  referred  to  in  the  malevolent 
rumour  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pattison,  had  been  first  conveyed 
indirectly  to  Casaubon  through  Sir  George  Carew,  in  whose 
family  Casaubon’s  daughter  Philippa  had  died ;  but  in  July 
1610  Bancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Avrote  him  a 
formal  invitation,  with  an  offer  of  a  prebendal  stall  at 
Canterbury  valued  at  88/.  yearly,  ’vith  house,  fuel,  and  corn, 
together  with  an  engagement  on  the  part  of  Bancroft  and  the 
other  bishops  to  augment  this  offer  by  a  contribution  from 
themselves  so  as  to  make  the  amount  equal  to  his  actual 
income  at  Paris,  until  he  could  be  further  provided  out  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Church.  It  is  almost  certain,  moreover,  that 
this  invitation  originated  from  the  King,  Avho  was  desirous  to 
secure  the  services  of  Casaubon  for  some  polemical  purpose 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  in  view  when  he  ‘  commissioned 
‘  his  ambassador  at  the  Hague  to  find  “  some  smart  Jesuit 
‘  “  with  a  quick  and  nimble  spirit  ”  to  write  against  Vorstius.’ 

Casaubon,  as  holding  his  office  directly  under  the  crown, 
was  umvilling  to  leave  France  without  the  royal  permission,  and 
it  was  not  till  October  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  leave  of 
absence,  and  even  then  Avith  the  condition  that  he  should  leave 
his  family  in  F ranee,  and  should  engage  to  return  Avhenever 
he  might  be  summoned.  With  this  qualified  permission  he 
took  his  final  departure  in  the  suite  of  the  ambassador.  Lord 
Wotton  of  Marley,  on  October  17th.  He  reached  London  on 
the  29th  of  the  same  month,  and  Avas  at  once  presented  to  the 
Archbishop,  by  whom  he  Avas  very  graciously  received.  He 
had  a  second  intcrvicAV  Avith  him  tAvo  days  later ;  but  the  hopes 
which  he  may  have  built  on  the  promise  of  Bancroft’s  patronage 
were  deceived,  that  prelate  dying  on  the  12th  of  the  folloAving 
month.  The  truth,  however,  is  that  after  Casaubon’s  presen¬ 
tation  to  the  King,  on  November  8th,  no  other  patron  Avas 
needed  in  order  to  secure  his  footing  in  England. 

‘  Casaubon  Avas  rapidly  established  in  the  royal  favour.  The  King 
was  insatiable  of  his  conversiition,  Avas  always  sending  for  him,  and 
keeping  him  fcilking  for  hours.  James  talked  well  himself,  liked  a  good 
hearer,  but  was  ready,  Avhich  is  not  always  the  case  Avith  good  talkers, 
to  listen  in  return.  In  graver  conversation  he  Avas  perhaps  even 
superior  to  what  he  Avas  in  light  talk.  “  He  loved  speculative  discourse 
“  upon  moral  and  political  subjects;  and  his  talent  for  conducting  such 
“  discussions  is  a  frequent  theme  of  admiration,  not  only  among  his 
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courtiers,  but  in  the  unsuborned  writings  of  the  foreigners  who 
“  visited  him.”  Casaubon,  on  his  part,  was  a  ready  talker,  and  if  his 
French  was  not  good,  his  matter  was  inexhaustible.  His  memory 
supplied  him  with  an  endless  store  of  diversified  information  on  the 
topics  which  James  liked  best.  The  conversation  was  conducted  in 
French,  which  James  spoke  fluently,  though  we  may  suppose  with  a 
Scotch  accent.  Casaubon,  who  never  could  accomplish  English,  and 
was  compelled  with  the  bishops  to  stumble  on  in  Latin,  found  his 
tongue  set  free  in  the  court  circle.  Of  these  conversations,  serious  or 
gossiping,  he  has  only  recorded  one,  and  that  very  scantily.  It  was 
one  of  the  first ;  in  November  IGIO,  on  the  day  on  which  the  King 
commemorated  by  a  solemn  service  liis  delivery  at  Gourie  House. 
The  conversation  was  directed  by  the  King  to  gemlial  literature.  Of 
Tacitus,  James  said  they  were  wrong  who  thought  him  the  one 
historian  w'ho  was  a  master  of  political  wisdom.  Casaubon  was 
delighted  to  reply  that  in  his  late  preface  to  “  Polybius,”  he  had 
passed  a  similar  judgment,  and  that  the  historical  lesson  to  be  learnt 
Irom  “  Polybius  ”  was  far  more  instructive.  The  King  blamed 
Plutarch  for  his  partiality  against  Ca;sar.  In  Commines  he  noticed  his 
flipjiancy,  and  his  hatred  of  the  English.  Casaubon,  whose  idea  of  a 
king’s  conversation  w'as  formed  upon  that  of  Henri  IV.,  wise  and  ruse, 
but  who  had  at  most  read  Amyot’s  French  Plutarch,  was  astounded 
by  finding  here  a  king  who  could  pronounce  opinions  original  and  not 
unjust,  on  classical  authors  which  he  had  read  himself.’  (Pp.  314-C.) 

James  at  once  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  a  fitting  pro¬ 
vision  for  Casaubon,  and  besto'ved  on  him  a  pension  of  300/., 
in  addition  to  the  Canterbury  jmehend,  with  a  promise  of  ‘  a 
‘  something  more  on  the  Church  establishment  hereafter.’  It 
was  a  considerable  time,  however,  before  Casaubon’s  final 
settlement  in  England  was  satisfactorily  arranged,  and  it  was 
not  till  October  1611  that  Madame  Casaubon  joined  him  in 
London.  ^loreover  the  Queen  still  refused  him  permission  to 
remove  his  books  from  France.  Even  the  partial  use  of  them 
was  grudgingly  accorded,  and  the  personal  solicitation  of  the 
King  himself  to  the  Queen,  that  Casaubon  should  be  |)ermitted 
to  transfer  himself  to  England  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
great  scholar  ‘  as  a  loan.’ 

The  results  of  this  removal  to  England,  however,  were  far 
from  satisfactory  for  Casaubon.  Unhappily,  the  favour  into 
which  he  was  received  by  King  ,Iames  was  fatal  to  all  chance  of 
that  happy  leisure  for  study  to  which  he  had  looked  forw’ard  as 
the  most  precious  gift  of  fortune.  The  King  became  a  claimant 
on  his  time  more  formidable  than  any  he  had  hitherto  en¬ 
countered.  He  was  expected  to  present  himself  every  Sunday 
wherever  the  court,  rvhich  was  constantly  migrating,  might 
chance  to  be — at  Theobald’s,  Royston,  Hampton  Court,  Hol- 
denby,  Newmarket,  or  elsewhere.  And  as  regarded  his  learned 
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studies,  the  distractions  were  even  greater.  The  King  had 
long  ceased  to  care  for  anything  but  controversial  divinity, 
and,  even  on  this  subject,  had  ceased  to  read  anything  beyond 
the  pamphlets  of  the  day.  Mr.  Pattison  defends  Casaubon 
from  the  imputation  of  falling  down  to  the  rank  of  a  salaried 
pamphleteer ;  but  the  royal  taste  so  completely  determined  the 
tone  of  literary  society  that  Casaubon  found  himself  involved, 
by  the  very  necessities  of  his  position,  in  polemical  discussions 
that  possessed  no  vital  interest  for  him,  while  they  consumed 
the  hours  which  he  measured  with  so  jealous  watchfulness. 
It  was  purely  in  obedience  to  this  impulse  that  he  wrote  the 
letter  to  Fronto  le  Due,  and  that  to  Cardinal  du  Perron. 

It  was  only  in  undertaking,  at  the  King’s  desire,  the  ‘  Exer- 
‘  citationcs  in  Baronium,'  Casaubon  was  able  to  follow  in  any 
degree  the  bent  of  his  own  genius.  In  this  he  only  carried 
out  a  project  the  idea  of  which  he  had  long  entertained. 
So  far  back  as  160o  he  would  gladly  have  taken  up  the 
subject  but  for  his  fear  of  the  French  censorship,  and  he 
now  entered  u]>on  it  with  his  charactei’istic  ardour.  Apart 
from  the  question  of  the  absolute  merit  of  the  work,  its  com¬ 
pletion  within  the  short  time  devoted  to  it  by  Casaubon 
must  be  regarded  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  literary  feats 
upon  record.  The  Diary  enables  us  to  track  him  through 
all  its  successive  steps.  He  commenced  in  January  1612, 
and  spent  the  first  weeks  in  reading  and  arranging  authorities 
upon  the  period  comprised  in  Baronius’s  first  volume.  On 
March  23rd  he  began  to  sketch  in  outline  the  plan  of  his  own 
work;  and  on  April  27tli  he. is  regularly  at  work  in  the  com¬ 
position — in  detached  notes  at  first;  but  in  the  end  of  July 
he  has  entered  upon  the  continuous  criticism,  in  which  he 
follows  Baronius  stop  by  step  through  the  order  of  the  Annals. 
At  the  end  of  December  he  had  reached  his  four  hundredth 
page,  and  on  the  2()th  of  the  following  April  he  was  able  to 
announce  to  l)e  Thou  that  he  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
period  with  which  he  meant  to  deal  in  the  first  instalment 
of  the  publication.  On  May  16th  he  had  so  far  completed  the 
revision  of  his  rough  draft  as  to  be  ready  to  copy  for  the 
press.  Before  settling  down  to  this  task,  however,  he  went  to 
Oxford  for  a  holiday ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  look  over  the 
rec(<rd  of  his  holiday  recreations,  the  scene  of  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say  ivas  the  Bodleian.  It  Avould  be  tedious  to 
enumerate  the  books  read,  collated,  or  extracted  by  him 
during  this  short  visit.  Mr.  Pattison  has  recorded  them  care¬ 
fully  (pp.  407-8).  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that  the  extracts 
made  by  him  at  Oxford  Avith  his  OAvn  hand  include  tAventy-three 
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pages  of  the  Thesaurus  of  Nicetas  Choniates  in  the  oi’iginal 
Greek  ;  seven  of  Juan  de  la  Puenta  in  Spanish  ;  fifteen  of  the 
acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  in  Greek  ;  and  thirteen  of  Lau* 
rentius  Syslyga,  although  ‘  hut  hastily  looked  over,’  besides 
lesser  fragments  not  mentioned  in  detail.  His  evening  re¬ 
creations  consisted  of  such  light  reading  as  Wake’s  ‘  Kex  Pla- 
‘  tonicus,’  or  lessons  in  Rabbinical  Hebrew  from  a  young 
Jew  !  ‘  It  is  not  sur{)rising,’  !Mr.  Pattison  adds,  ‘  to  read  in 

‘  the  Diary,  that  in  the  second  week  of  this  regime,  as  he  was 
‘  ascending  the  Bodleian  stairs,  he  was  seized  witli  a  sudden 
‘  giddiness  of  the  head  !  ’ 

On  his  return  from  Oxford,  on  June  9th,  he  began  to  copy  for 
the  press,  and  on  the  18th  the  work  of  printing  actually  began. 
He  was  able  thenceforth  to  keep  ahead  of  the  press,  although 
the  printing  proceeded  at  the  rate  of  four  folio  pages  per  day. 
At  the  end  of  November,  he  had  reached  the  five  hundredth 
page.  The  remaining  two  hundred  and  seventy,  the  intro¬ 
ductory  e])istle,  and  other  prefatory  i)ages,  were  completed  on 
February  14th,  and  on  Marcli  23rd  the  volume  was  presented 
to  the  King  I 

Looking  at  the  ‘  Exercitationes  ’  apart  from  the  interest  which 
the  work  had  in  the  personal  controversy  with  Baronins,  it  must 
be  felt  that  it  was  net  a  book  for  which  it  was  j)ossible  to  hope 
for  general  popularity,  or  even  for  success  with  the  more  select 
body  of  scholars.  It  is  not  a  consecutive  history  of  the  period 
over  which  it  ranges,  or  even  a  connected  essay  on  Baronius’s 
history  of  that  period.  It  is  a  collection  of  detached  notes  and 
critieisms  of  the  Annals  ;  and  even  considered  as  such,  there  is 
not  any  continuous  thread  of  argument  to  give  unity  to  the  com¬ 
position.  If  there  be  any  principle  running  through  the  whole, 
it  is  simply  that  of  hostile  criticism  of  Baronius  ;  and  in  most 
instances  the  stores  of  erudition  which  are  heaped  together 
appear  to  have  been  gathered  less  for  the  sake  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  which  they  embody  than  with  a  view  to  depreciate  and 
discredit  the  authority  of  the  Roman  historian.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  ‘  Exercitationes  ’  fell  below  ex¬ 
pectation. 

‘  Because  the  “  Annals  ’’  did  not  sink  out  of  sight  at  one  touch  of  the 
enchanter’s  wand,  the  “  Exercitations”  were  proelainied  a  lailure  by 
exulting  enemies  and  disappointed  friends.  The  Savile  set  were  happy 
to  tliink  that  Casaubon  could  not  do  what  he  had  prevented  them  from 
doing.  Kichard  Montagu  laments  that  the  very  learned  Isaac  Casaubon 
was  not  a  theologian ;  that  he  followed  Scaliger  even  in  his  paradoxes ; 
that  he  made  mueh  of  trifles — critica  titivillitia  ;  that  he  spent  all  his 

hour  on  ^be  volume  of  the  gosjiel  history,  and  not  on  the  later 
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periods ;  that  lie  allows  himself  in  irrelevant  digressions.  These  were 
things  that  could  be  said  at  the  time  by  the  envious  “  friends.”  He 
did  not  please  his  immediate  patrons,  the  bishops,  who  wished  now 
that  (.asaubon  had  handled  Baronins  a  little  more  roughly.  Like 
their  successors  in  the  eighteenth  century,  who  regretted  Butler’s 
“  want  of  vigour,”  they  had  no  means  of  knowing  w'hich  was  in  the 
right,  and  thought  want  of  passion  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  puritan 
party  wished  to  see  Baronins  well  abused,  and  charged  with  disaffection 
tlie  man  who  would  not  stiop  to  do  it,’  (Pp.  380—1.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  excessive  labours  acce¬ 
lerated  the  death  of  Casaubon.  Other  causes  concurred  to 
disturb  his  health,  and  to  increase  the  nervous  irritability  from 
which  he  had  long  been  a  sufferer — the  fierce  and  galling  per¬ 
sonalities  which  were  showered  upon  him  by  anonymous  an¬ 
tagonists,  as  well  as  by  his  adversaries  in  the  various  contro¬ 
versies  in  which  he  took  jtart ;  the  discomforts  of  his  netv  life 
in  a  foreign  country  and  among  entirely  strange  associations; 
the  pecuniary  difficulties  by  which,  notwithstanding  his  bet¬ 
tered  income  in  England,  he  was  still  beset ;  and,  perhaps 
most  of  all,  the  protracted  absence  of  his  wife,  to  whose  affec¬ 
tionate  care  he  had  in  great  degree  owed  even  the  moderate 
vigour  which  he  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  And  if  the  crisis  was 
precipitated  by  his  own  indiscreet  excesses  of  labour,  by  unin¬ 
termitted  study  and  late  vigils,  the  seeds  of  early  decay  had 
existed  from  the  beginning. 

‘  Nature  had  given  him  a  puny  and  infirm  frame.  Though  not  so 
little  as  some  other  celebrated  men  of  learning,  as  e.g.  Pietro  Pom- 
ponazzo,  as  Melauchthon,  or  Lobeck,  Casiiubon  was  a  man  of  small 
stature,  “  corpusculum  tanto  ingenio  impar,”  sjiys  Thoris,  The  same 
observant  physician,  when  introduced  to  him  in  IfilO,  was  astonished 
to  see  that  “  .such  exalted  wisdom  could  bo  lodged  in  such  a  wretched 
“  tenement.”  It  did  not  need  Thoris’s  experienced  eye  to  read  the 
sentence  of  death  in  the  emaciated  frame,  the  sunken  chest,  the 
stooping  shoulders,  the  wasted  features,  the  ])rominent  cheek-bone,  the 
dark  ring  round  the  eye,  the  hectic  flush,  the  accumulation  of  phlegm 
in  the  air-passages,  the  liacking  cough.  “  I  foresaw  that  his  new 
“  calling  in  the  service  of  his  majesty,  and  his  own  greedine.ss  of  work, 
“  would  precipitate  the  catastrophe.”  Isaac  became  Thoris’s  patient, 
and  the  worst  symptoms  then  disclosed  to  him,  verified  the  diagnostic 
of  his  eye — the  fevered  pulse,  the  labouring  heart,  the  sleepless  un¬ 
refreshing  nights,  the  long-standing  of  his  cough.’  (P.  4G0.) 

With  all  these  formultible  symjttoms  bis  energy  of  mind  still 
maintained  Itself.  In  dune  1G14,  he  was  projecting  the  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Excrcitations,  and  contemplating  the  great 
things  (‘ ’)  which  he  hoped  to  accomplish  in 
it.  In  the  end  of  that  month  his  friends  took  him  on  a  country 
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excursion  to  Greenwich.  It  was  too  much  for  his  strength. 
He  passed  the  night  in  great  torture.  In  the  morning  when 
his  friendly  physician,  Thoris,  came  to  see  him,  the  patient  said 
that  ‘  like  Theophrastus,  he  was  dyiny  of  a  holiday ;  when 
‘  Theophrastus  had  passed  his  hundredth  year,  he  went  to  his 
‘  nejdiew’s  wedding,  and  gave  up  a  day’s  study  to  do  it.  But 
‘  he  never  studied  more.  He  died  of  it.’  This  characteristic 
anticipation  was  but  too  just.  Casauhon  lingered  for  a  fort¬ 
night.  lie  looked  forward  to  death  with  great  resignation, 
expressing  but  one  single’  regret,  that  he  must  leave  his  work 
on  Church  history  unfinished.  He  died,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year, 
on  the  12th  July,  1614.  Up  to  the  very  eve  of  his  fatal  seizure 
he  himself  had  not  had  any  thought  of  proximate  signs  of 
death ;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that  a  scholar  of  reading 
80  miscellaneous  and  of  energy  so  vast,  cut  off  thus  unexpectedly 
in  the  very  noon  of  his  literary  vigour,  would  have  left  behind 
him  stores  of  miscellaneous  literary  materials  pre])ared,  or  at 
least  designed  for  ])ublication.  In  matter  of  fact,  jSIr.  Pattison 
has  collected  together  from  various  sources  the  titles  of  no 
fewer  than  twenty-four  separate  works  or  essays  which  Ca- 
saubon,  at  different  periods  of  his  career,  had  not  merely  pro¬ 
jected  but  had  announced  his  intention  of  preparing.  Never¬ 
theless  at  his  death  he  left  nothing  prepared  for  press  beyond 
avery  small  portion  of  his  intended  ‘  Commentary  on  Polybius,’ 
upon  which  he  had  begun  to  labour  as  early  as  1604.  Of  the 
schemes  enumerated  in  IMr.  Pattison’s  list,  hardly  a  trace  re¬ 
mained  among  his  manuscri|)ts,  because  hardly  anything  was 
ever  put  on  j)aper.  It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  this,  and  it 
would  actually  appear  as  though  Casauhon  often  deceived  him¬ 
self  into  thinking  that  he  had  made  progress  in  writing,  when 
in  truth  the  material  was  only  laid  up  in  his  memory  and  not 
committed  to  paj)er.  He  got  at  last  into  the  habit  of  putting 
by  any  topic  as  it  came  up  with  the  I’emark,  ‘  this  we  have 
‘  discussed  at  length  elsewhere.  The  distinction  between  what 
‘  he  had  read,  and  what  he  had  noted  down,  and  what  he  had 
‘  printed,  became  obliterated  in  his  mind.’  (P.  487.) 

His  ])ublished  works  or  essays,  not  including  second  edi¬ 
tions,  or  prefaces  to  the  works  of  others,  amount  to  twenty-five, 
beginning  with  the  ‘  Notes  on  Diogenes  Laertius,’  printed  in 
1583,  and  ending  with  the  ‘  Polybius,’  in  1617.  With  his  earlier 
efforts  he  himself  was  entirely  dissatisfied.  The  first  work 
which  can  be  regarded  as  a  fair  sample  of  his  matured  powers 
is  the  ‘  Theophrastus  ’  of  1593,  of  which  even  to  this  day  every 
scholar  speaks  with  admiration  and  reverence.  As  a  critical 
editor,  perhaps  the  most  favourable  specimens  of  his  powers 
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are  the  ‘Persius’  (1605),  and  the  ‘Polybius’  (1609).  But 
the  book  on  which  his  reputation  for  scholarship  must  rest  is 
his  ‘  Commentary  upon  Athenaeus  ;  ’  of  which  Schweighiiuser* 
declares  that  its  merits  are  universally  admitted  by  the 
learned,  and  are  most  freely  acknowledged  by  those  who  are 
most  distinguished  for  their  scholarship  and  for  their  special 
familiarity  with  the  subject.  It  is  strange  that  it  should  be 
so  ;  for  the  Diary  furnishes  innumerable  evidences  that  after  a 
certain  stage  of  his  progress,  the  task  was  persevered  in  grudg¬ 
ingly  and  invita  Minerva.  There  was  none  of  his  works  upon 
which  he  had  entered  with  so  much  ardour,  and  at  the  same  time 
none  which  as  it  proceeded  became  so  irksome  to  him.  While 
engaged  upon  it  as  a  daily  duty,  he  was  pei'petually  pining  for 
the  more  congenial  occupation  of  patristic  study.  He  first 
had  entertained  the  thought  of  editing  ‘  Athenaeus  ’  as  far  back 
as  1590,  and  in  1594  he  tells  Scaliger  that  he  is  engaged  upon 
that  author.  Before  he  left  Geneva  in  1596,  he  had  completed 
the  revision  of  the  text,  and  had  already  passed  the  greater 
part  through  the  press.  It  was  at  Montpellier  that  he  began 
the  Commentary,  the  first  draft  of  which  occupied  him  about 
ten  months,  from  June  23,  1599,  to  April  13,  1598.  His  re¬ 
vision  of  the  draft  for  press  was  much  interrupted,  but  he 
managed  to  complete  it  by  the  following  March,  on  the  20th  of 
which  month  he  commenced  to  print  the  volume,  the  last  sheet 
being  corrected  on  the  9th  of  August,  1600.  Still  the  picture 
which  the  Diary  discloses  of  the  details  of  the  task  is  sadly 
disenchanting  as  to  the  supposed  charm  of  literary  labour. 
Day  after  day  we  meet  weary  and  almost  despairing  records 
of  the  worker’s  groans  and  sighs.  His  facidtieo  as  well  as 
his  spirits  are  oppressed  by  the  very  burden  of  his  knowledge. 
He  writhes  under  the  enforced  .and  ungrateful  toil — ‘  catenati 
‘  in  ergastulo  lahores.'  He  confesses  to  Scaliger  that  he  had 
repented  times  beyond  number  that  he  had  ever  taken  the 
work  in  hand ;  and  in  the  letter  in  which  he  announces  its 
final  completion,  he  exults  in  his  release  from  a  task  which  had 
become  oppressive  and  intolerable.f 

Nevertheless,  distasteful  as  was  the  task,  it  was  manfully 
and  conscientiously  executed ;  and  although  Casaubon’s  text 
of  ‘  Athenajus  ’  will  not,  in  point  of  correctness,  satisfy  all  the 
requirements  of  modern  criticism,  his  Commentary,  as  a  whole, 
may  safely  invite  comparison  Avith  the  very  happiest  efforts  of 
the  scholars  of  his  own  or  any  later  age.  His  marvellous  iniis- 


•  SchAveighiiuscr’s  ‘  Athenaeus,’  Praef.  vol.  i.  p.  liv. 

j"  ‘Magna  et  molesta  cura  liberati  sumus.’  Ep.  166,  Ad  Scaligeniin. 
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tery  of  the  Greek  language  gave  him  an  especial  aptitude  for 
the  work  of  interpreting  an  author  whose  vocabulary  is  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  varied  and  comprehensive  in  the  whole  range 
of  the  Greek  literature ;  and  his  extraordinary  stores  of  ancient 
learning,  unsurpassed  among  moderns,  except  perhaps  by  our 
own  Bentley,  may  truly  be  said  to  exhaust  every  source  of 
illustration  available  in  his  time. 

Of  this  remarkable  mastery  of  the  Greek  language  and 
familiarity  with  its  use,  Casaubon’s  Diary  supplies  innumerable 
and  often  very  curious  and  amusing  examples.  This  Diary 
extends  from  February  1597  to  June  1614,  with  the  exception 
of  a  gap  for  the  years  1604-7,  owing  to  the  loss  of  one  of  the 
fasciculi.  The  language  is  Latin  ;  but  from  the  first  entry  to 
the  last,  it  is  interlarded  with  Greek  Avords,  phrases,  and 
sentences,  always  most  appropriate  and  significant,  and  falling 
so  easily  and  naturally  into  the  context  as  to  shoAv  that  they 
are  not  drawn  in  for  parade,  but  are  the  spontaneous  out¬ 
pouring  of  the  Avriter’s  stores  of  knoAvledge.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  agree  Avith  iNIr.  Pattison  that  Casaubon’s  habitual  use  of 
Greek  phrases  Avas  no  pedantic  affectation,  but  the  natural 
language  of  a  man  Avho  spent  most  of  the  hours  of  every  day  so 
entirely  in  the  company  of  Greek  authors,  that,  as  a  foreigner 
long  resident  in  France  becomes  habituated  to  French,  he  came 
naturally  and  Avithout  effort  to  think  and  to  clothe  his  thoughts 
in  Greek  as  the  most  familiar  and  significant  embodiment  of 
the  process.  If  he  records  a  temptation  to  read  in  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  book  over  his  shoulder  at  church,  the  Avord  that  occurs 
to  him  is  sIctkvittsiv.  The  best  phrase  he  can  find  to  express 
the  intractable  character  of  the  Genevese  is  to  Bva-dyaryoo. 
He  habitually  speaks  of  his  ‘  lerumnas  et  'n-eipaa/j.ovs.'  The 
Greek  of  the  proverbial  saying  6e6s  ex  firf-^avrjs  comes  more 
naturally  to  him  than  the  usual  Latin  one.  The  readiest  form 
of  wish  for  a  pleasant  journey  is  ‘  ut  in  itinere  svoBcodci).'  The 
vagaries  of  modern  doctors  he  expresses  by  ‘  Doctores  hodierni 
‘  ad  capita  viarum  nos  deducerent ;  ’  and  Avith  all 

the  tenderness  of  his  love  for  his  dear  Avife,  he  is  unable  even 
in  the  solemn  ()rayers  Avhich  he  puts  forth  for  the  restoration 
of  her  health,  to  repress  the  inveterate  habit: — ‘  Domine 
‘  Jesu,’ he  prays,  ‘  redde  uxori  priorem  svs^iav.'  In  a  word, 
so  far  as  a  dead  language  can  be  made  vernacular,  Casaubon 
had  appropriated  the  Greek  of  the  NeAV  Attic  period.  He 
never  used  a  lexicon.  At  the  request  of  a  Greek  Avho  pro¬ 
fessed  to  be  a  descendant  of  John  Lascaris,  he  translated  a 
petition  into  Greek  Avithout  a  moment’s  hesitation.  In  con¬ 
versation  he  could  express  himself  in  Greek  as  readily  as  in 
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Latin,  and  of  his  Greek  conversation  Cardinal  Du  Perron  said 
that  ‘  when  Casaubon  spoke  French  he  talked  like  a  peasant, 
‘  but  when  he  spoke  Greek  he  spoke  it  as  his  mother  tongue.’ 
Mr.  Pattison  does  not  accept  this  without  some  reservation. 
He  is  of  opinion  that  Casaubon  thought  in  Greek  ‘  words  and 

*  phrases,’  but  not  in  Greek  ‘  sentences  ;  ’  that  his  memory  sup¬ 
plied  him  with  a  full  vocabulary,  but  that  he  had  not  cultivated 
either  the  logic  or  the  rhythm  of  the  Greek  sentence  (p.  513). 
It  is  hardly  worth  while,  we  think,  to  discuss  the  distinction. 
We  may  be  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  Scaliger,  who  con¬ 
fessed  that  Casaubon  knew  more  Greek  than  himself,  and 
acknowledges  him  to  be  ‘  memoria  avorum  et  nostri  saeculi 
‘  gi’iecc  doctissimum,’  and  the  still  more  discriminating  verdict 
of  liuhnken,  who  assigns  to  him  in  this  particular  the  very 
first  place  among  modern  scholars,  w’ith  the  sole  exception  of 
Ilemsterhuis. 

lint  little  s])ace  remains  for  an  examination  of  the  religious 
opinions  of  Casaubon  and  of  the  position  wdiich  he  held  in 
relation  to  the  conflicting  parties  of  his  time.  We  have 
already  seen  that  he  was  popularly  regarded  as  a  ‘  waverer,’ 
and  that,  as  such,  he  occasionally  incurred  the  suspicion,  if  not 
the  ill-will,  of  both  sides  of  the  great  religious  controversy. 
Probably  no  better  word  could  be  devised  to  describe  his  con¬ 
dition  of  religious  thought  during  the  greater  ])art  of  his 
residence  in  France.  He  himself  tells  Tilenus  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  investigations,  he  ‘  had  com[)ared  the  waitings  of 
‘  the  Reformers  and  those  of  their  opponents  with  the  doctrine 
‘  of  the  ancient  Church.  Among  the  rest  he  had  read  Bellar- 
‘  mine,  and  he  was  prepared  to  demonstrate  the  falsity  of 
‘  Rellarmine’s  positions  on  certain  heads,  such  as  Scripture, 
‘  tradition,  the  pope’s  power,  images,  and  indulgences.  But 
‘  as  to  the  chapter  on  the  Sacraments,  although  there  too  he 

*  finds  things  which  can  be  refuted,  it  is  no  less  clear  to  him 

*  that  the  whole  of  antiquity  with  one  consent  is  on  the  side  of 
‘  Rome,  and  that  the  writers  of  the  Reformed  party  who  have 
‘  attempted  to  show  that  the  fathers  are  in  their  favour,  have 
‘  egregiously  wasted  their  time  ’  (p.  254).  It  aj)pears  to  us 
that  tliis  brief  statement  contains  the  key  to  the  whole  history 
of  Casaubon’s  career,  as  Avell  in  France  as  in  England.  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  he  permitted  himself  to  coquet 
with  the  Catholic  ])ropagaudists  in  Paris,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to 
give  them  hopes  of  his  ultimate  conversion ;  but  we  think  that 
Mr.  Pattison  fairly  appreciates  his  actual  dogmatic  position 
in  the  following  summary  review  : — 

‘  Up  to  the  middle  of  his  Paris  period,  he  had  remained,  what  lie 
had  been  brought  up,  a  pure  Genevan  Calvinist.  This  old  Huguenot 
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party,  thorough  believers  in  their  own  creed  as  exclusively  true,  were 
ior  no  compromise  with  the  Papal  anti-Christ.  About  1C05  and 
thenceforward,  his  exclusiveness  began  to  give  way.  Commerce  with 
the  world  of  a  capital,  conflict  with  rational  Catholics,  and  an  assiduous 
study  of  antiquity,  could  not  fail  to  enlarge  his  ideas,  and  necessitate  a 
change  of  position.  It  is  highly  probable  that  while  this  change  of 
front  was  being  effected,  he  “  wavered,”  and  thought  of  trinsferring 
himself  to  the  Catholic  Church,  of  becoming  simply  and  purely  a  con¬ 
vert.  But  after  a  short  period  of  irresolution,  during  which  he  was 
feeling  his  way,  mentally  and  morally,  he  settled  down  in  the  attitude 
which  we  may  call  fusionist.  This  was  the  position  of  many  of  the 
best  and  well-informed  Protestants  of  that  period — Grotius,  Calixtus, 
Jean  llotman,  Bongars.  Unable  to  acquiesce  in  the  narrow  dogmatism 
of  the  Calvinists,  or  to  surrender  the  world  to  the  domination  of  the 
clergy,  these  men  proposed  a  middle  term,  a  re-union  of  Christendom 
on  the  basis  of  a  comprehension.  They  regarded  the  Reformation,  not 
as  a  new  religion,  but  as  a  return  to  primitive  Christianity.  They 
desired  to  promote,  not  Protestantism,  but  a  religious  revival,  iu  which 
all  Christians  should  participate  without  quitting  the  communion  of 
the  Church  universal.  The  politicians,  like  llotman  and  Bongars, 
aimed  at  bringing  this  about  by  diplomatic  means.  They  wanted  a 
general  council.  The  more  learned,  like  Casaubon,  sought  the  same 
end  by  popularising  a  knowledge  of  antiquity.  All  parties  understood 
that  the  Kdict  of  Nantes  was  no  settlement,  that  it  was  but  a  truce, 
which  was  being  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the  stronger  party,  by  the 
system  of  gradual  encro.achment.’  (Pp.  5C3— 4.) 

Such  was  Isaac  Casaubon — the  very  type  of  a  devoted,  and 
so  far  as  regards  scholarship,  a  successful  student.  Such  was 
his  life — ‘  a  life  of  hardship,  in  circumstances  humble — almost 
‘  sordid  ;  short  of  want,  but  pinched  by  poverty.’ 

It  is  painful  to  acknowledge  that  the  results  of  such  a  life  are 
now  almost  entirely  forgotten.  Which  of  us,  except  with  a 
special  purpose,  has  ever  thought  of  recurring  to  the  works  of 
tins  great  scholar  ?  It  is  true  that  this  is  in  part  due  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  which  his  life  was  devoted.  Mr.  Pattison 
truly  says  that  philological  literature,  profound  as  it  commonly 
appears,  is  of  its  own  natui*e  ephemeral.  The  science  of 
philology,  and  still  more  that  of  exegetics,  is  naturally  pro¬ 
gressive,  and  its  text-books  are  ‘  in  a  constant  state  of  super- 
‘  session.’  The  work  of  a  poet,  of  an  orator,  even  of  an  histo¬ 
rian,  is  read  for  its  own  sake,  and  possesses  a  substantive  cha¬ 
racter,  with  an  independent  hold  upon  existence.  But  books 
of  philology  and  exegesis  are  but  artificial  instruments  of 
learning — successive  records  in  which  to  register 

‘  All  knowledge  that  the  sons  of  flesh 
Shall  gather  in  the  cycled  times —  ’ 

tools  for  the  acquisition  of  further  knowledge ;  and,  as  in  the 
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mechanical  arts  one  invention  is  displaced  or  has  its  value 
utilised  and  incorporated  in  another,  so  the  philological  labours 
of  one  generation  of  scholars  are  appropriated  by  the  next,  and 
of  the  elder  men  little  remains  beyond  the  memory  of  their 
fame  among  their  own  contemporaries. 

Nevertheless  the  life  of  Casaubon,  with  its  many  painful  and 
disheartening  accessories,  contains  a  great  and  ennobling  lesson. 
Let  his  books  be  put  aside  ever  so  persistently  by  the  caprice  of 
modern  literary  fashion,  it  is  true,  notwithstanding,  that  their 
fruit  endures,  and  that  even  if  unacknowledged,  it  has  been 
appropriated  and  embodied  in  the  progressive  stock  of  human 
knowledge.  And  although  ‘  the  many  thousand  pages  which 

*  he  wrote  may  be  all  merged  in  the  undistinguished  mass  of 

*  classical  commentary,  there  yet  remains  to  us,  as  a  cherished 

*  inheritance,  the  record  of  a  life  devoted  to  learning.’ 


Art.  VIII. — 1.  Ultima  Thule,  or  a  Summer  in  Iceland.  By 
Richard  F.  Burton,  with  Historical  Introduction,  Maps, 
and  Illustrations.  Two  volumes,  8 vo.  London:  1875. 

2.  Unpublished  Journals  of  two  .Tourneys  in  Iceland  in  the 
Summers  of  1861  and  1862. 

"C^OR  the  last  hundred  years  it  may  be  roughly  said  Iceland 
has  been  an  object  of  interest  to  English  travellers. 
Nearly  a  century  has  elapsed  since  Sir  John  Stanley  first 
visited  the  Geysirs,  follorved  in  1809  and  1810  by  Sir  William 
Hooker  and  Sir  Henry  Holland,  who  may  well  have  been 
called  by  the  Icelanders  ‘  Henry  the  far  traveller,’  for  the  zeal 
and  perseverance  with  which  he  visited  distant  countries  almost 
to  the  very  day  of  his  death.  Those  earlier  expeditions  "were, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  pursuits  of  those  who  embarked 
in  them,  prompted  by  a  love  of  natural  science.  They  were 
succeeded  by  a  traveller  of  a  far  different  stamp.  In  1818  I)r. 
Ebenezer  Henderson  published  two  volumes  on  Iceland  after  a 
residence  in  the  island  of  two  years,  1814  and  1815.  If  it  be 
asked  why  he  stayed  so  long  in  an  inclement  clime,  the  answer 
is  easy.  He  was  employed  by  the  Bible  Society  to  distribute 
copies  of  a  new'  translation  of  the  Bible  throughout  the  island, 
and  in  furtherance  of  this  duty  he  traversed  Iceland  in  a 
series  of  journeys,  and  so  saw  more  of  it  as  a  whole  than  other 
travellers  have  been  able  to  accomplish  in  a  summer  sojourn  of 
a  few  weeks.  For  this  alone,  but  also  for  other  reasons,  Hen¬ 
derson’s  ‘  Iceland,’  is  still  the  best  book  written  on  the  island. 
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Even  Captain  Burton,  who  sneers  at  his  credulity  and  simpli¬ 
city  and  narrowmindedness,  admits  that  he  has  ‘  an  exceptional 
‘  eye  for  the  country,’  that  his  powers  of  observation  are  re¬ 
markable,  and  that  the  clergy  from  whom  he  drew  most  of  his 
information  were  more  powerful,  and  let  us  add  more  learned 
and  capable  of  affording  information,  than  they  now  are.  One 
great  advantage  he  had,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over-rate 
the  importance.  He  travelled  in  Iceland  while  it  was  still  un¬ 
sophisticated,  when  a  generous  hospitality  was  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception,  and  when  the  native  modesty  and  honesty  of  the 
simple  peasantry  had  not  been  debased  by  flocks  of  English 
tourists,  who  have  sown  their  dollars  broadcast  on  the  land,  and 
in  consequence  have  reaped  a  crop  of  extortion  and  sharp¬ 
dealing.  Fifteen  years  ago,  to  judge  by  the  unpublished  jour¬ 
nals  of  two  tours  on  two  successive  summers,  much  of  the  old 
simplicity  of  the  Icelanders  still  remained.  Since  1862  a  rush 
of  vulgar  Englishmen,  alike  ignorant  of  the  language  and  the 
manners  of  the  race,  has  invaded  the  island.  These  are  the 
class  who  believe  that  everything  and  even  civility  has  its 
price  in  Iceland;  the  result  being  that,  not  obtaining  what 
they  bargained  for,  they  have  spoilt  the  character  of  the  people, 
and  bid  fair  to  turn  it  into  as  mercenary  a  race  as  exists  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  the  mere  sake  of  pointing  out,  or  of 
dwelling  on,  this  inevitable  deterioration  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  that  we  devote  our  space  to  the  consideration  ot 
Captain  Burton’s  book.  With  all  its  faults  Iceland  is  a  spot 
which  must  ever  be  interesting  to  the  natural  philosopher,  to 
the  philologer,  and  to  the  student  of  literature.  In  that  isle, 
so  seamed  with  lava  and  so  scarred  with  volcanic  fire,  amidst 
tliose  icy  solitudes  and  enormous  glaciers,  an  asylum  was 
aflbrded  for  the  wdiole  mythology  of  the  Teutonic  race,  which 
had  perished  down  to  a  few  -wretched  fragments  and  patches, 
were  it  not  that  it  was  rescued  for  posterity  by  the  happy  acci¬ 
dent  which  drove  many  thousand  colonists  from  the  three 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  while  they  were  still  heathen.  The 
sturdy  freemen  and  chiefs,  the  very  bone,  muscle,  and  marrow 
of  the  land,  who  preferred  freedom  in  the  new-found  island  to 
becoming  the  thanes  and  thralls  of  that  over-bearing  tyrant 
Harold  Fairhair,  in  Norway,  bore  with  them  to  their  second 
home  across  the  western  main  the  venerable  songs  and  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  race,  as  we  find  them  afterwards  preserved 
in  the  two  Eddas.  Nor  was  this  all :  the  same  free  spirit,  and 
the  same  love  for  tradition  and  family  history,  burst  out  after¬ 
wards  in  a  great  crop  of  Sagas  or  stories,  whether  of  the  my- 
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thical  heroes  of  the  Scandinavian  race,  of  the  kings  of  Norway 
and  their  tributary  earls  in  Orkney  and  elsew'here,  and  though 
last  not  least,  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of  famous  Icelanders 
at  home,  which  surpass  in  truth  and  poetic  feeling  all  the  other 
literary  productions  of  the  race  put  together.  It  has  been 
well  said  long  ago,  and  it  is  now  almost  universally  admitted,  that 
the  vernacular  literature  of  Iceland  is  not  only  earlier,  but  far 
fresher,  livelier,  and  more  interesting,  than  that  of  any  Western 
race.  The  reason  is  obvious ;  while  in  other  nations,  taking 
Spain  as  an  instance,  the  ballads  alone  have  sprung  from  the 
people  itself,  the  rest  of  their  literature  being  dry  monkish 
chronicles,  the  whole  body  of  Sagas  in  Iceland  bloomed  forth 
out  of  the  hearts  and  mouths  of  her  sons ;  and  to  that  Aict 
alone  they  are  indebted  for  their  lifelike  spirit  and  perfect 
form.  Njala,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  that  consummate  work 
of  natural  truth  and  power,  the  real  Epic  of  the  Icelandic 
race,  we  may  be  sure  took  its  present  shape  in  the  hearts 
and  on  the  lips  of  her  children  long  before  it  was  taken  down 
at  the  period  when  books  began  to  be  written,  and  oral  tra¬ 
dition  waxed  faint.  Nor  will  it  be  out  of  our  purpose  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  insisted  on  in  our  pages,  that  besides 
these  great  literary  treasures  to  which  the  Icelandic  language 
is  the  key,  that  tongue  possesses  in  itself,  quite  apart  from  the 
artistic  merit  of  its  writings,  a  paramount  interest  for  English¬ 
men  as  the  source  whence  numberless  words  and  idioms,  not  to 
speak  of  grammatical  forms  and  inflexions,  have  been  derived. 
The  days  are  happily  long  passed  when  it  could  be  asked  in 
competitive  examinations  whether  the  theory  were  true  of  a 
Scandinavian  infusion  in  the  English  language.  It  is  now 
matter  of  history  that  the  Danes  and  other  Northmen,  who  es¬ 
tablished  kingdoms  and  principalities  in  this  island  during  the 
Anglo-Saxon  times,  have  left  behind  them  among  their  de¬ 
scendants  the  language  which  they  had  brought  with  them 
from  their  old  homes.  Just  at  the  period  when  the  languages  of 
the  two  races  were  dominant  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Danish  por¬ 
tions  of  England,  the  Norman  Conquest  happened,  bringing 
with  it  a  new  language  which  for  a  while  assumed  the  supremacy 
and  degraded  the  two  competing  tongues  into  dialects  spoken  by 
the  common  people.  Thence  ensued  a  struggle  for  the  mastery 
between  those  two  forms  of  Teutonic  speech,  resulting  in 
partial  victories  on  either  side.  All  this  occurred  in  what  may 
be  called  the  Dark  Ages  of  the  English  language.  Centuries 
after,  when  the  people  asserted  its  birthright  to  speak  its  own 
language,  and  the  Norman  element  dwindled,  the  curtain  rises 
on  a  new  English  in  which  the  three  elements  are  represented, 
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but  in  which  we  find  that  very  often  in  diction  and  form  the 
West  Saxon  has  had  to  give  way  to  that  Scandinavian  dialect 
which  before  the  Conquest  was  only  to  be  heard  north  of  the 
Trent. 

We  might  here  pause  in  our  catalogue  of  the  interests  which 
England  ought  to  take  in  Iceland  and  Icelandic,  but  there  still 
remains  another  to  mention.  This  is  that  modern  but  ever- 
increasing  love  of  natural  science  which  is  the  characteristic 
of  this  generation.  Time  Avas  Avhen  there  were  no  ‘  ologies  ’  but 
theology.  Let  the  reader  think  of  that  and  reflect  on  the 
strides  one  alone  of  the  new  ‘  ologies,’  geology,  has  made  in 
this  generation.  So  also  once  there  was  scarcely  an  ‘  ism  ’  but 
dogmatism  ;  when  scepticism  was  only  mentioned  to  be  scouted, 
and  ‘  magnetism  ’  Avas  neither  born  or  thought  of.  To  this 
ncAV  subject  of  inquiry,  to  this  NeAvfoundland  of  natural 
science,  the  physical  history  of  Iceland  especially  belongs. 
There,  in  one  corner  of  the  island,  may  be  found  a  fossil  flora 
belonging  to  a  period  Avhen  its  climate  Avas  tropical,  Avhen  it 
Avas  shaded  •  by  tree-ferns  and  palms,  and  Avhen  land  Avhich  is 
noAv  just  Avithout  the  Arctic  circle  must  have  enjoyed  a  tem¬ 
perature  approximating  to  that  of  the  regions  Avatered  by  the 
river  Amazon.  Nor  are  its  igneous  rocks,  and  laA’as,  and 
obsidians,  and  agates,  and  zeolites  less  interesting  to  the 
naturalist.  Ujdieaved  out  of  the  ocean  by  submarine  volcanic 
agency  Avhich  first  threw  up  Avhat  may  be  called  the  floor  of 
Iceland,  a  vast  bed  of  palagonite  subsequently  pierced  by 
trap,  and  trachyte,  and  lava,  Avhich  thus  formed  volcanic  vents 
through  that  original  mass,  Iceland  j)resents  geological  forma¬ 
tions  to  Avhich  the  adherents  of  the  Plutonian  theory  may 
point  as  a  great  proof  of  subaqueous  deposits  thrown  up  by 
the  action  of  submarine  fire.  That  there  are  many  discoveries 
still  to  be  made  in  this  geological  field  is  evident  from  the 
asserted  detection  of  silver  in  this  very  palagonite  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  pay  for  its  extraction.  Should  this  most  recent 
fact  in  the  mineralogy  of  the  old  island  be  true,  there  may 
be  a  good  time  coming  for  Iceland  and  her  inhabitants ;  if  it 
be  a  good  time  to  be  the  apple  of  discord  between  rival  com¬ 
panies  Avhich  Avill  assuredly  rush  like  vultures  to  the  carcass 
AV'hich  promises  them  such  unlooked-for  gains. 

We  have  kept  one  of  the  great  scientific  attractions  to  Ice¬ 
land  to  the  last.  Quite  apart  from  many  of  its  peaks  which 
have  never  been  ascended,  and  of  valleys  and  passes  scarcely 
trodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  there  exists,  as  is  well  known,  a 
vast  glacier  district  in  the  south-east  of  the  island  commonly 
called  the  Vatna  Jokull,  which  it  has  been  for  years  the 
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ambition  of  Alpine  climbers  and  others  to  explore.  Into  this 
desolate  region,  comprising  a  tract  about  as  big  as  Yorkshire,  it 
was  one  of  Captain  Burton’s  objects  to  penetrate  in  the  journey 
which  he  now  deseribes.  He  was  not  successful,  as  will  be 
seen  further  on,  and  it  has  been  reserved  for  an  adventurous 
student  of  law,  Mr.  Watts,  in  two  expeditions  In  the  summers 
of  1874  and  1875,  to  solve  what  has  so  long  rested  like  its 
native  fog  over  this  dreary  region. 

After  this  necessary  introduction,  let  us  follow  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton  on  his  travels  and  see  what  he  has  accomplished  in  Iceland, 
and  what  he  thought  of  the  country  and  its  people.  How  it 
was  that  a  man  hitherto  accustomed  to  African  and  Ai’abian 
exploration,  and  who  had  spent  his  life  under  baking  heat 
rather  than  in  chapping  frost,  was  induced  to  turn  his  footsteps 
towards  Iceland  does  not  quite  ap[)ear.  Perhaps  behind  the 
Vatna  Jokull  there  was  some  sulphur  prospecting  to  be  done 
on  his  first,  as  there  undoubtedly  was  on  his  second,  journey  in 
1875.  Perhaps  he  too,  like  many  others,  went  to  spy  out  the 
mineral  treasures  of  the  land,  and  was  ready  to  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  deposits  of  iron,  to  beds  of  limestone,  and  to  great 
deposits  of  pure  silica,  as  well  as  those  sulphur  pits  which  for 
centuries  have  lured  eapital  to  Iceland  merely  to  sink  it  in 
what  even  the  pious  Henderson  admits  to  be  the  infernal 
regions  of  Krabla,  as  well  as  in  the  old  mines  of  Husavik  in  the 
north,  and  Krisuvik  in  the  south,  of  the  island.  Whatever 
was  the  reason,  wild  adventure  or  mineral  hunting,  or  both 
combined.  Captain  Burton  embarked  for  Iceland  on  June  4th, 
1872,  at  Granton,  in  the  ‘  Queen,’  chartered  for  the  voyage  by  a 
Scottish  merchant.  The  passengers  were  all  first-class,  and 
the  fare  there  and  back  6/.,  not  including  board;  in  1861  on 
board  the  old  ‘  Arcturus,’  Captain  Andersen,  it  used  to  be  71. 
there  and  back  including  board.  But  that  was  a  Danish,  this 
is  a  Scottish  tariff,  and  besides  have  not  ‘fares’ and  ‘board,’ 
like  everything  else,  increased  mightily  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
The  passengers  were  most  of  them  good  fellows,  all  but  one 
cockney  who  would  slaughter  with  his  gun  the  innocent  gulls 
and  gannets  which  they  met  in  myriads  on  their  voyage ;  and 
such  a  nuisance  did  Burton  find  him,  that  when  they  came  to 
the  Faroes  and  Iceland,  Avhere  it  is  almost  felony  to  shoot  the 
eiders  that  produce  the  down,  our  traveller  fervently  hoped 
that  the  cockney  might  commit  that  crime  and  be  put  into 
prison,  while  his  gun  was  confiscated.  As  for  the  Captain,  he 
was  ‘  a  regular  brick,’  only  labouring  under  the  disadvantage 
that  neither  he  nor  his  company,  nor,  worst  of  all,  the  ship,  had 
ever  made  the  coast  of  Iceland  before :  a  fact  not  pleasant  to 
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reflect  on  as  they  approached  that  rock-bound  harbourless 
coast,  and  might  have  to  contend  with  fierce  winds  and  wild 
currents  off  shores  whence  no  pilot  hails,  and  along  which 
buoys  and  beacons  and  lighthouses  are  unknown.  And  here 
we  must  remark  that  as  the  Icelandic  proverb  says,  ‘  A  king’s 
*  ears  are  long,’  so  a  traveller’s  eyes  are  sharp ;  for  as  they  went 
along  the  Caithness  coast  and  opened  the  whirlpools  of 
the  Pentland  Firth  the  voyagers  saw  not  only  John  of 
Groat’s  House  or  its  site,  but  also  Stroma  right  down  the 
Firth,  and  the  old  Man  of  Hoy,  a  great  needle  at  the  end 
of  the  island  of  that  name,  off  Stromness,  and  after  running 
the  gauntlet  of  the  roaring  Firth,  passed  the  Merry  Men  of 
May  and  the  Swelchie,  and  so  on  through  the  channel  between 
Hoy  and  the  mainland  of  Orkney.  Thence  the  ‘  Queen  ’ 
plunged  north-west  into  the  Mare  Pigrum  of  Tacitus,  and 
dashed  into  the  Deucaledonian  Ocean,  sighting  the  Fair  Isle, 
between  Orkney  and  Shetland,  on  the  starboard,  and  soon 
afterwards  Foula,  an  outlier  of  the  Shetland  group.  On  June 
7th  they  fell  into  a  sea-fog,  and  so  neared  the  southern  coast 
of  Iceland.  This  misty  veil  lost  them  a  grand  sight,  for  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive  anything  more  picturesque  than  the  great 
mass  of  Jokulls  and  glaciers  running  down  to  the  sea  which 
meet  the  eye  when  that  part  of  the  island  is  approached  in  fine 
weather.  As  it  was,  the  captain  of  the  ‘  Queen  ’  hardly 
knew  where  he  was.  He  had  intended  to  make  his  landfall 
at  Portland  about  forty  miles  farther  west ;  but  he  was  in  fact 
just  off  what  is  called  ‘  the  Side,’  that  is,  the  low  alluvial  or 
rather  sandy  strip  between  the  Jokulls  and  the  sea.  Having 
ascertained  this,  they  ran  cautiously  along  the  coast,  discover¬ 
ing  through  the  mist  which  gave  it  fresh  terrors,  the  grisly 
black  and  scarped  form  of  HjbrleifshiifSi,  so  called  from  Hjor- 
leif,  one  of  the  first  settlers,  a  free  thinker  of  those  days,  who  be¬ 
lieved  in  himself,  and  would  not  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ;  the  result 
being  that  those  whom  Landnama,  the  Domesday  of  Iceland, 
calls,  in  words  which  Swift  might  have  penned,  ‘  the  basest  of 
‘  slaves,’  some  ‘  Westmen’  or  Irish  thralls,  treacherously  slew 
him  and  ran  off  to  a  cluster  of  isles  off  the  coast,  called  ever  since 
after  them  the  Westmen’s  Isles.  We  hope  that  as  they  neared 
these  isles  the  fog  lifted  and  the  sun  shone  out,  if  not.  Captain 
Burton  and  his  companions  lost  another  glorious  sight.  The 
Journals  of  1861-2  tell  us  of  the  bluest  sea  covered  with 
myriads  of  birds,  of  huge  masses  of  glaciers  on  the  north-east, 
and  farther  on,  of  the  great  plain  through  which  the  Mar- 
karfljot  rushes  on  its  way  to  the  sea  through  roaring  channels, 
while  behind  it  Hekla  rears  it  head  laced  with  stripes  of 
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snow.  On  the  south,  the  Westmen’s  Isles  are  studded  on  the 
sea,  affording  the  most  picturesque  forms.  Such  is  nature  off 
that  coast.  To  those  who  know  the  language  and  the  Sagas 
of  the  land,  a  deeper  interest  than  that  excited  by  a  fair  land¬ 
scape  fills  the  mind.  The  district  over  which  the  eye  ranges 
is  the  most  famous  in  Iceland.  It  is  the  great  plain  watered 
by  the  two  rivers,  called  Wrongwater,  from  their  wayward 
course.  It  is  Njals’  country,  who  dwelt  yonder  at  Bergthrors- 
knoll  down  on  the  shore ;  while  at  Oddi,  farther  inland, 
lived  Saemund,  the  learned,  and  a  whole  host  of  Icelandic 
worthies  after  him.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  any  on 
board  the  ‘  Queen  ’  were  alive  to  these  ancient  glories  of  the 
land.  Certainly  we  should  say  that  the  cockney  si)ortsman, 
Captain  Burton’s  aversion,  the  representative  of  a  class  of ' 
Englishmen  who  have  done  so  much  harm  to  Iceland,  was 
not.  He  was  busy  with  his  gun.  Nothing  feathered  came 
amiss  to  him.  Divers,  puffins,  testes,  gulls,  and  even  the 
sacred  eider  itself,  went  down  before  his  gun.  Skuas  and 
gannets  bit  the  seafoam ;  but  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  ‘  this 

*  wanton  crueity  was  not  looked  upon  by  the  rest  of  the  pas- 

*  sengers  with  a  favourable  eye.’ 

Quitting  this  lovely  scene,  the  steamer  steamed  slowly  along  I 
the  south  coast,  doubling  Cape  lieykianess,  round  which  from 
west  to  east  to  west  often  runs  a  nasty  current,  and,  as  we 
gather,  reached  Reykjavik,  the  capital  of  the  island,  on  the 
afternoon  of  .June  8th.  Of  this  town  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  the  exact  contradiction  of  what  Gustavus  Adolphus  said  of 
Munich;  he  called  the  Bavarian  capital  a  golden  saddle  on  an 
ass’s  back ;  by  which  the  conquering  king  meant  that  the 
capital,  as  in  fact  has  been  the  case  ever  since,  was  far  too  good 
for  the  country.  In  Iceland,  on  the  contrary,  the  country  is 
far  too  good  for  the  capital.  The  view  from  Reykjavik  across 
the  Faxafirth,  forty  miles  away  to  Snmfell,  which  rears  its 
cusped  head  covered  with  eternal  snow,  while  to  the  north-  f 
east  in  the  middle  distance  rise  the  giant  steeples  of  Akrafell  [ 
and  Esja,  is  one  over  which  tourists  may  rave,  and  compare  [ 
it  with  the  loveliest  landscape  they  have  ever  seen.  And  well  i 
they  may,  for  before  them  in  an  atmosphere  of  intense  purity  * 
and  brightness  are  combined  all  the  magic  of  sea  and  land,  in  l 
noble  and  yet  fantastic  forms.  But  Avhen  they  turn  land-  j 
ward  and  behold  the  town,  they  are  more  forcibly  reminded  [ 
than  ever  of  the  truth  of  the  old  saying,  that  God  made  the  I 
country  and  man  made  the  town,  with  the  addition  that  in  I 
this  particular  case  the  handiwork  of  man  is  mean  and  squalid 
in  the  extreme.  Captain  Burton,  who  like  Ulysses  has  seen 
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many  lands  and  cities  and  shapes  of  men,  tells  us  that  before 
landing  he  ‘  disciplined  himself  severely,’  lest  he  should  be 
disa[)pointed ;  but  it  is  evident,  though  he  calls  Reykjavik  *  a 
‘  fair  north  of  Europe  port,’  that  he  was  disapjminted.  In  fact 
the  Icelandic  capital,  with  its  tumble-down  wooden  houses,  its 
foul  drains,  and  ancient  and  fish-like  smells,  is  not  likely  to  be 
an  object  of  admiration  to  any  traveller.  The  most  that  can 
be  said  of  it  is  that  it  is  cleaner  than  it  was,  and  that  its  popula¬ 
tion  of  about  2,000  are  much  better  housed  than  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Mackenzie  and  Hooker,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  In  one  point,  too,  the  improvement  is  beyond  all 
comparison.  In  1810  there  ‘was  not  a  single  garden  or  ve- 
‘  getable  of  any  kind  growing  in  the  place.’  Now  there  is  an 
abundance  of  what  Captain  Burton  calls  ‘  garden  sass,’  in  the 
American  fashion ;  parsley  and  fennel,  kail  and  turnips,  fine 
cauliflowers,  and,  though  last  not  least,  cabbages  and  potatoes; 
before  which  lejwosy,  so  long  the  opprobrum  of  the  country, 
is  vanishing  and  will  vanish  as  that  fell  disease  has  vanished 
from  the  British  Isles  where  it  was  in  old  times  so  prevalent. 

In  this  town,  the  seat,  be  it  remembered,  of  the  Government 
of  the  island.  Captain  Burton  found  lodgings  in  the  house  of 
Frii  Jonassen,  sister  of  Geir  Zoega,  the  guide  so  well  known 
to  Iceland  tourists.  The  rooms,  with  their  ‘  applepie-shaped 
‘  box  beds,  about  three  feet  long,’  are  not  to  be  despised,  as 
they  are  about  the  best  and  quietest  that  a  stranger  can  find  in 
the  town  ;  nor  was  the  charge,  considering  the  rise  of  prices  in 
Iceland,  at  all  immoderate  ;  for  about  '6s.  6d.  a  day  the  Captain 
was  lodged  and  found  in  ‘  a  small  breakfast  ’  or  early  coffee,  and 
‘  a  big  breakfast,’  substantial  as  those  of  Scotland,  at  lO  a.m. 
The  coffee,  sugar,  and  cream  were  excellent.  There  were  ‘  no 
‘  paltry  overcharges  and  small  robberies,’ as  in  English  lodging- 
houses;  and  Captain  Burton  left  the  abode  of  the  motherly 
Mrs.  .lonassen  in  a  contented  frame  of  mind,  who,  in  addition 
to  her  other  services,  took  care  of  his  goods  for  him  during  his 
absence  from  the  capital.  But  Ave  have  forgotten  something 
most  important  to  an  English  traveller — his  dinner.  That 
they  took  at  the  tavern,  turning  it  for  the  nonce  into  a  club. 
There  they  had  food,  excellent  in  some  things,  for  the  very 
small  charge  of  2.v.  2J.  a  day, including, as  we  gather,  Norway  ale, 
coffee,  and  a  petit  verve.  The  cook  was  too  fond  of  spices  and 
sugar,  but  an  abundant  use  of  those  condiments  is  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  country.  The  salmon  Avas  excellent ;  ‘  firmer, 
‘  finer,  curdier,  and  leaner  than  Avith  us.’  There  Avere  Austra¬ 
lian  and  other  preserved  meats ;  a  neAV  feature  in  Icelandic 
dietary,  and  which  Avould  have  saved  the  travellers  of  1861 
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and  1862  much  trouble  to  their  teeth  ;  for  the  Journals  before 
US  contain  bitter  complaints  against  the  toughness  of  the  beef¬ 
steaks  and  mutton  of  the  Icelandic  metropolis,  even  when 
seasoned  with  that  best  of  all  sauces,  a  tremendous  appetite, 
acquired  on  a  long  tour  in  the  interior  of  Iceland.  On  one 
point  all  travellers  agree,  and  that  is  on  the  wholesomeness  of 
the  Icelandic  climate  and  the  purity  of  the  air,  which  are  alone 
a  cure  for  half  the  diseases,  imaginary  or  otherwise,  brought 
into  the  island  by  dyspeptic  or  dissipated  tourists. 

Thus  established  at  Reykjavik,  Captain  Burton  resolved 
to  stay  awhile  and  look  about  him.  A  veteran  travellei*,  he 
■wished  to  exercise  his  powers  of  observation  and  survey  the 
main  features  of  society  and  life  in  Iceland — to  see,  in  fact, 
how  the  land  lay,  and  not  to  rush  blindly  into  the  country,  as 
is  the  fashion  of  the  British  tourist,  in  which  fashion,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  lies  the  whole  ditfercnce  between  a  traveller 
and  a  tourist.  During  this  period  he  was  hospitably  treated 
by  the  governor  and  the  authorities.  He  visited  the  cathedral 
and  the  high  school,  made  friends  with  Dr.  Hjaltalin,  the  state 
physician,  a  man  of  whom  all  travellers  for  the  last  twenty 
years  retain  the  pleasantest  recollections,  and  who  is  always 
ready  to  impart  information  to  strangers.  In  the  capital,  at 
least.  Captain  Burton  observed  an  amount  of  intemperance 
which  we  are  assured  is  the  fact,  in  spite  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  by  various  persons  to  his  published  statements 
on  this  point.  In  these  volumes  he  returns  to  the  charge,  and 
declares  that  ‘  an  eminent  Icelander  openly  asserted  that  he 
‘  had  dived  into  the  gin-palaces  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  yet 
*  that  he  had  seen  more  drunkenness  in  a  day  at  Reykjavik  than 
‘  during  his  whole  visit  to  Great  Britain.’  This,  no  doubt,  is 
an  exaggeration,  but  we  fear  the  fact  remains  that  Iceland, 
and  certainly  its  capital,  is  becoming,  like  some  other  countries 
which  we  could  name,  more  and  more  demoralised  by  drink, 
and  that  by  drink  of  a  detestable  quality.  In  1861  and  1862, 
the  Journals  before  us  speak  neither  in  the  capital  nor  in  the 
country  of  such  intemperance  as  is  recorded  by  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  remains  that  in  this  respect 
the  island  has  deteriorated  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 

While  Captain  Burton  was  making  his  observations  on  men 
and  manners,  his  companions  one  by  one  quitted  the  capital 
for  the.  interior  of  the  island.  They  were  the  first  batch  of 
tourists  for  the  year,  and  their  arrival  naturally  excited  great 
animation  among  the  listless  community.  So  the  rest  furbished 
up  the  little  stock  of  Latin  which  each  possessed,  merely  to  find, 
when  they  fell  on  any  native  who  knew  that  tongue,  that  our 
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absurd  English  pronunciation  was  a  great  gulf  between  them. 
Even  Danish  goes  a  very  little  way  in  the  heart  of  Iceland. 
The  only  satisfactory  means  of  intercourse  is  the  mother 
tongue — the  language  of  the  Sagas  ;  but  of  this  how  few  tra¬ 
vellers,  not  to  mention  tourists,  have  the  slightest  knowledge. 
The  accounts,  therefore,  of  travellers  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
language  and  history  of  the  island  must  always  be  taken,  not 
with  one,  but  many  grains  of  salt.  The  Icelander — proud  and 
reserved  by  nature  to  a  measure  to  which  even  our  English 
standard  falls  short — is  reticent  and  sensitive  in  the  presence  of 
those  who  do  not  understand  him.  This  Captain  Burton  found 
to  his  cost,  and  other  travellers  have  fared  worse  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  But  it  is  wonderful,  from  the  evidence  of  the  Journals 
before  us,  to  mark  how  the  ordinary  Icelander,  the  mere  rank 
and  file  of  the  country,  warms  up  at  once  when  he  finds  he  is 
guiding  a  foreigner  who,  in  addition  to  some  knowledge  of  the 
language,  knows  the  history  of  the  island,  and  as  he  passes  from 
firth  to  firth,  and  from  dale  to  dale,  is  able  to  inquire,  ‘  Is  not 
‘  this  the  scene  of  such  and  such  a  saga  ?  and  was  it  not  on 
‘  yonder  rock  that  Grettir  the  Strong  made  his  asylum  and 
‘  defied  his  foes  ?  or  on  that  isle  in  the  Wliale  firth  that  a  whole 
‘  band  of  outlaws  for  years  were  a  terror  to  their  neighbours,  the 
‘  chiefs  and  yeomen  on  the  mainland  ?  ’  In  a  word,  travelling  iu 
Iceland  is  like  travelling  everywhere  else.  It  is  the  old  story 
of  ‘  eyes  and  no  eyes.’  That  traveller  secs  most  of  a  country 
and  its  people  who  knows  most  of  its  manners,  customs,  and 
history.  Some  of  Captain  Burton’s  companions  were  of  the  com¬ 
mon  sight-seeing  class.  It  does  not  aj)pear  whether  the  cock¬ 
ney,  who  was  such  a  nuisance  on  the  voyage,  was  one  of  them. 
The  steamer  stayed  five  days,  and  in  that  space  they  rushed 
to  the  Thingvalla  and  the  Geysers  and  back,  bringing  in  their 
horses  with  sore  backs,  and  themselves  not  without  like  marks 
of  travel  on  their  persons.  In  like  manner,  the  party  of  1862 
encountered  a  Scottish  baillie  who  drank  ten  tumblers  of  toddy 
a  night,  wdio  dragged  several  gallons  of  spirit  to  the  Geysirs 
in  order  to  turn  it  when  it  gushed  out  into  a  gigantic  bowl  of 
Avhiskey  punch,  and  whom  they  met,  having  failed  in  this 
object,  returning  slowly  to  Keykjavik,  riding  gingerly  in  his 
saddle,  as  he  said  on  account  of  ‘  excoriations,’  as  he  called 
them.  These  are  the  mere  birds  of  passage ;  like  the  hours 
on  a  sundial,  pereunt  et  imputantur.  From  fliem  we  pass 
on  to  another  class,  the  sporting — those  who  go  out  to  Iceland 
to  fish  and  shoot.  We  are  surprised,  after  perusing  the  Jour¬ 
nals  of  1861  and  1862,  corroborated  as  they  are  by  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  a  very  accomplished  naturalist,  to 
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find  Captain  Burton  complaining  of  the  great  want  of  bird-life, 
and  especially  of  game-life,  in  Iceland.  His  friends,  ‘  Capt. 

‘  I.  and  D.  S.,  of  the  Indian  Army,  allowed  themselves  six 
‘  weeks  for  a  sporting  tour,  which  was  a  dead  failure.’  This, 
perhaps,  was  because  1S72  was  a  late  year,  and  they  started 
too  soon.  They  had  bad  guides,  it  seems,  too,  and  went 
into  a  jK)or  part  of  the  island  for  shooting,  though  they 
had  good  fishing.  But,  as  we  have  said,  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  feathered  wealth  of  Iceland  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
the  total  absence  of  game  described  by  Captain  Burton  in 
1872,  is  quite  inexplicable.  He  attributes  the  scarcity  to 
the  increase  of  population  ;  but  even  supposing  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  have  risen  from  65,000  to  70,000  in  that  period,  is  it  at 
all  likely  that  this  increase  would  materially  affect  the  quantity 
of  game  in  an  island  considerably  bigger  than  Ireland,  and 
which,  moreover,  abounds  in  heaths  and  corries  and  lakes  and 
rivers,  as  well  as  in  vast  solitudes,  which  would  seem  especially 
designed  for  the  abode  and  breeding-place  of  land  and  sea 
birds?  Captain  Burton’s  sporting  friends  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  all  probability,  too  soon  for  their  game;  the  birds  were 
sitting,  so  there  was  no  shooting ;  but  Burton  himself  re¬ 
mained  in  Iceland  till  September  1st,  by  which  time  the 
])tannigan  would  have  had  their  second  broods.  This  matter, 
then,  wc  leave  as  one  of  those  things  which  ‘  no  fellow  can 
‘  understand.’  Other  travellers  have  found  the  country  teem¬ 
ing  with  game.  Captain  Burton  alone  bears  witness  to  the  utter 
failure  of  sport. 

While  his  companions  one  after  the  other  left  the  capital, 
trusting  themselves  for  the  most  part  to  the  mercies  of  Zoega 
the  guide.  Burton  lingered  in  the  capital,  and  plumed  his  wings 
for  further  flights  by  little  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Thus  he  crossed  over  the  Firth,  and  scaled  Esja,  ‘  the  anvil,’ 
from  which  he  enjoyed  one  of  the  finest  views  in  Iceland. 
Then  he  crossed  the  SkarSshei'bi,  and  visited  the  site  of  the 
ancient  heathen  temple  of  Kjarlarnes,  in  both  of  which  he  had 
.a  foretaste  of  the  miseries  of  Icelandic  guides  and  hired  horses. 
Contrary  to  the  experience  of  travellers  fifteen  years  ago,  he  is 
against  buying  horses,  and  prefers  to  hire  them  for  about  a 
dollar  a  day ;  the  objection  to  this  arrangement  is  that  hired 
horses  are  often  sorry  jades,  as  Burton  found  his,  and  hardly  to 
be  relied  on  for  such  hard  work  as  riding  to  the  North  by  way 
of  Sprengisand  or  ‘  Choke-Jade,’  where  bad  horses  might  prove 
the  ruin  of  the  expedition.  But  these  were  but  excursions. 
His  fixed  purpose  was  to  explore  the  Vatna  Jokull,  in  spite  of 
the  dissuading  voices  of  the  whole  world  at  Reykjavik,  Avhich 
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assured  him  that  his  expedition  must  prove  a  failure.  On 
June  26th — he  reached  Iceland  on  the  8th — the  ‘  Ion  Sigurds- 
‘  son  ’  steamer  ran  into  the  harbour.  She  was  to  visit  Hamne- 
fjor^,  close  by,  and  then  to  call  at  the  fishing  ports  on  the  west 
and  north  of  the  island.  Here  was  too  good  an  opportunity 
to  be  lost,  and  on  board  of  her  Burton  embarked.  On  the  way 
to  llamneljorlS  they  passed  Bessastad,  once  owned  by  Snorre 
Sturlason,  whom  Burton  calls  the  Herodotus  of  the  North.  In 
aftertimes  the  house — one  of  the  few  stone  houses  in  the  island 
— w'as  turned  into  the  Latin  School,  which  has  since  been 
transferred  to  Ileykjavik.  It  is  now  the  property  of  Grimur 
Thomsen,  a  thorough  Icelander,  who,  having  retired  from  the 
Danish  Civil  Service,  now  lives  in  the  abode  of  his  ancestors, 
and  stands  up  obstinately  for  Iceland  against  the  ignorance 
and  impertinence  of  cockney  tourists.  It  is  said  that  Hamne- 
Ijorfi  ought  to  be  the  capital  of  Iceland,  like  so  mauy  of  us 
who  ought  to  be  something  that  we  are  not ;  but  Ileykjavik 
has  ousted  the  sister  harbour,  in  spite  of  her  more  favourable 
position,  and  she  must  grin  and  bear  it.  Should  the  dreams  of 
a  great  sulphur  production  from  the  mines  of  Krisuvik  ever 
become  realities,  a  good  time  will  return  to  IlamneQor^,  for 
it  will  become  the  place  of  export  of  that  mineral. 

On  the  28th,  under  Italian  skies — for  the  rain  of  .Tune 
had  now  ])asscd  off  into  real  summer  weather — Burton  was 
again  at  Ileykjavik,  steaming  out  of  the  harbour,  across  the 
Faxafirth,  on  his  way  to  the  North.  And  here,  for  the  good 
of  those  who  have  suffered  from  extortionate  stewards  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  let  us  mention  that  this  nine  days’ 
trip  to  the  North  was,  to  use  Burton’s  words,  ‘  the  cheapest 
‘known  to  me.’  Nine  dollars,  or  1/.  each  Avay  for  fare,  and 
4/.  for  living;  ‘a  total  of  135.  a  day,  including  stewards’ 
‘  fees,  and  excellent  Norwegian  ale  and  Geneva  ad  libitum.' 
The  meals  were  ample,  the  food  and  ‘  cooking  excellent,  and 
‘  plate  and  linen  equally  sjjotless.’  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  worse  places  than  Iceland  for  comfort  on  board  ship, 
and  many  of  our  readers,  with  Burton,  will  re-echo  Thackeray’s 
hope  ‘  that  Great  Britain,  Avho  is  supposed  to  rule  the  waves, 
‘  will  some  day  devote  a  little  more  attention  to  her  cuisine.' 
But  it  was  not  for  creature  comforts  alone  that  Burton  em¬ 
barked  on  board  the  ‘  Ion  Sigurdsson.’  It  was  to  see  some¬ 
thing  more  of  Iceland,  and  he  saw  it,  though  from  a  distance. 
As  they  opened  the  bight  of  the  Faxafirth,  they  descried 
the  Myra  Sysla,  or  great  bog  district  of  the  Borgarfirth, 
and  might  have  beheld  Borg,  the  abode  of  the  famous  Egil, 
son  of  Baldgrim,  the  enemy  of  Norwegian  kings  and  the 
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friend  of  the  great  Athelstane  of  England.  Captain  Burton 
sees  with  his  eyes  as  well  as  most  travellers,  but  he  is  quite 
right  in  saying  that  they  strained  their  eyes  in  vain  to  catch  a 
sight  of  Baula,  the  great  trachyte  hill,  which  rises  in  a  great 
grey  mass  3,500  feet  above  the  surrounding  country.  They 
might  have  seen  Eldborg  the  ‘  Fireburg,’  that  strange  limpet- 
shape  crater,  which  rises  like  a  bubble  out  of  the  lava-stream, 
which  in  prehistoric  times  flowed  flercely  down  Hitardale. 
Then,  as  they  near  Snaifells  Jokull,  at  the  end  of  the  long  pe¬ 
ninsula  which  forms  the  western  arm  of  the  Faxaflrth,  they 
sight  the  Budarklettir,  a  range  of  hills  which  forms  the  ridge  of 
the  peninsula,  and  remind  the  traveller,  in  their  jagged  bristling 
crests,  of  the  hills  near  Loch  Coruisk  in  Skye.  Close  under 
Snasfell  lies  Stapi,  famous  for  its  basaltic  caves  and  columns, 
which  are  on  a  grander  scale  than  those  of  Staffa,  only  there  are 
as  yet  no  Hutchinson’s  steamers,  bringing  hordes  of  travellers 
to  stare  at  them.  Perhaps  their  day  may  still  come.  Now 
they  were  close  under  the  great  Snowmountain,  on  which  they 
had  so  often  gazed  at  Reykjavik,  and  could  observe  its  preci¬ 
pices  full  of  crevices,  and  its  twin  peaks,  which  one  or  two 
travellers.  Sir  Henry  Holland  among  them,  have  thought  they 
had  scaled,  but  which  Burton  thinks  are  still  both  of  them 
virgin  to  the  mountaineer,  recommending  them  to  Alpine 
climbers  as  nuts  hard  to  crack.  Perhaps  the  day  is  not  distant 
■when  adventurous  Englishmen  will  scale  them  as  easily  as 
Whymper  did  the  JMattcrhorn.  Next  they  doubled  the  pro¬ 
montory  at  Ondverdarnes  and  were  in  the  Broadfirth,  with 
its  wide  waters  and  countless  islands.  Shortly  after  they  ran 
into  Olafsvik,  and  found  hospitality  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Clau¬ 
sen,  a  returned  Australian,  who  has  his  eyes  open  ‘to  auriferous 
‘  quartz  reefs,  to  large  deposits  of  iron,  and  to  other  minei’als 
‘  in  his  native  island.’  From  Olafsvik  they  Avent  along  the 
shore  to  Stykkisholm,  another  ti-ading  station,  where  Burton 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Thorlacius,  a  veteran  meteorologist 
Avell  known  to  the  writers  of  the  Journals  of  1861  and  1862  ; 
but  then  they  were  not  as  ‘  barbarians  to  one  another,’  for  they 
could  converse  with  him  in  Danish  and  Icelandic.  Need  Ave 
say  that  Burton  set  out  Avhile  the  steamer  halted  to  seek  the 
offering  stone  of  Thor’s  temple  near  Helgafell,  only  to  be 
disappointed  like  the  travellers  of  1862,  Avho  sought  for  it  in 
vain.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  stones  AA'ere  shoAA'n  to  them, 
as  to  Burton,  as  the  veritable  victim  stone,  but  none  of  them 
answered  the  conditions ;  and  so,  in  all  probability,  the  stone  is 
destined  to  mock  future  tourists,  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  noAv  here, 
now  there,  but  long  since  perished  and  passed  away. 
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But  we  must  hasten  on.  From  Stykkisholm  the  steamer 
shot  across  the  bay  to  Flatey,  famous  for  its  magnificent 
Manuscript,  now  one  of  the  glories  of  Copenhagen,  but  con¬ 
taining  some  of  the  worst  texts  ever  written  of  the  Sagas. 
Then  they  steamed  on  to  the  North-west  Firths,  affording 
some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Iceland,  and  ran  into  Eyri  in 
Isafirth,  of  which  Mr.  Shepherd  has  witten  so  interesting  an 
account.  Thence  they  doubled  the  Horn  or  North  Cape  at 
the  north-western  extremity  of  the  island,  and  running  along 
that  ironbound  shore  w'here  Swan  the  wizard,  mentioned  in 
Njala,  once  abode,  they  made  their  way  to  Bordeyri  in  the 
Hunafloi,  and  after  a  stay  pushed  on  to  Grafaros  in  the  Skaga- 
firth,  which  was  the  farthest  of  their  progress  north.  That 
was  on  July  2nd,  and  on  the  6th  the  ‘  Ion  Sigurdsson  ’  w'as  safe 
back  at  the  capital ;  and  so  this  pleasant  expedition,  favoured 
on  the  Avhole  by  fine  weather,  came  to  an  end. 

All  this,  however,  was  but  beating  about  the  bush,  so  far 
as  real  Icelandic  travelling  was  concerned.  Standing  on  the 
deck  of  a  steamer,  with  constant  food  in  the  cabin,  is  certainly 
pleasant,  but  it  is  not  the  way  to  see  the  island.  On  horseback, 
and  horseback  alone,  is  that  task  to  be  accomplished.  If  we 
were  inclined  to  quarrel  with  Captain  Burton  it  would  be  for 
the  contempt  which  he  expresses  for  our  old  friends  the  Geysir 
and  Hekla,  visits  to  which  he  invariably  calls  ‘  cockney  trips.’ 
It  is  clear,  however,  that  as  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Geysir 
that  it  does  not  gush  out  above  a  given  height,  nor  any  blame 
to  Hekla  that  it  is  not  much  over  4,000  feet  high,  the  cockney- 
dom  of  a  trip  to  them  must  consist  rather  in  the  character  of 
the  tourists  who  visit  them  wdth  exaggerated  notions  of  their 
magnitude  and  importance.  No  doubt  many  cockney  tourists 
bore  us  with  their  record  of  the  difficulties  of  the  ride  to  the 
Almannagja,  of  the  precipitous  descent  of  that  great  rift,  of 
the  glories  of  the  Great  Geysir,  and  of  the  steep  ascent  to 
Hekla.  Let  these  exaggerations  be  visited  on  the  heads  of  those 
who  never  knew  what  rough  riding  was,  who  Avere  ignorant  of 
the  surefootedness  of  Iceland  j)onies,  and  to  Avhom  Hekla  was 
the  first  mountain  they  had  ever  ascended.  Call  them  cock¬ 
neys  if  you  will,  but  do  not  gibbet  the  wonderful  plain  of  the 
Allthiijg,  the  strange  natural  phenomenon  of  the  Geysirs,  and 
the  weird  landscape  to  be  seen  from  the  brow  of  Hekla  with  a 
term  which  reminds  the  reader  of  Beulah  Spa  and  Kichmond 
Hill.  If  Captain  Burton  found  the  ‘  trip  ’  easy  so  much  the 
better  for  him ;  easiness,  as  he  himself  afterAvards  found,  is 
not  commonly  the  characteristic  of  Icelandic  travel,  of  AA’hich 
it  has  been  truly  said,  ‘  if  a  man  does  not  mind  being  con- 
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‘  stantly  wet  through,  if  he  does  not  object  to  fording  rivers 
‘  where  his  pony  may  have  to  swim,  if  lie  does  not  care  if  he 
‘  is  starved,  let  him  travel  in  Iceland.’  But  to  return  to 
Captain  Burton:  though  he  protested  against  the  cockney 
trip,  he  had  to  make  it.  Accordingly  he  and  his  friend,  Mr. 
Chapman,  set  off  with  a  ham,  a  couple  of  sausages,  four  loaves 
of  rye  bread  each  weighing  six  j)ounds,  snuff,  cigars,  and 
pigtail  for  friendship,  small  change  for  5/.,  and  lastly,  two 
mighty  kegs  of  schnapps.  For  guides  they  had  a  man  and 
a  boy,  and  eight  ponies  between  the  four.  Combining  busi¬ 
ness  with  iJeasure  and  disdaining  the  beaten  tourist  route, 
tliey  determined  to  take  Krisuvik  with  its  sulphur  deposits 
first,  then  to  make  their  way  across  the  country  to  Hekla, 
and  to  return  by  the  Geysii’s  and  the  Thingfield.  On  July 
8tli  they  started  from  tlie  capital  in  the  forenoon,  and  passing 
by  Ilamncfirth  reached  Krisuvik  at  8.30  p.m.  We  refer  our 
readers  interested  in  brimstone  to  the  full  details  on  the  deposits 
of  that  mineral  at  Krisuvik  gi\en  by  Ca[)tain  Burton.  We  hope 
that  both  these  mines  and  those  at  Ilusavik  in  the  north  Avill  be 
worked  at  an  immense  profit  by  those  who  now  possess  them. 
If  so,  it  will  be  a  novelty  in  the  history  of  sulphur  in  Iceland, 
for  we  believe  that  many,  from  the  Danisli  Government  down¬ 
wards,  have  touched  these  deposits  only  to  burn  their  fingers. 
From  Krisuvik  the  i)air  pushed  on  south-east,  crossing  the 
Olfusa  and  Thjorsii  by  ferries,  and  arriving  at  the  farm  of 
Koefrholt,  under  Hekla,  on  June  12th.  On  the  morning  of 
the  13th  Captain  Burton  and  his  com[)anion  ascended  the 
mountain,  escorting  the  Misses  Hope,  three  English  ladies 
wliom  they  met  accidentally  at  its  foot.  The  ascent,  as  others 
have  found  before  tliem,  though  they  did  not  call  Hekla 
‘  cockney,’  Avas.  steep  but  easy.  The  recent  tourists  who  have 
talked  of  ridges  on  the  summit  two  feet  wide  with  precipices 
on  each  side  of  several  hundred  feet  in  depth,  must  have  b^eu 
romancing.  We  are  glad  that  Captain  Burton  had  eyes  on 
the  summit  to  admire  the  view  over  the  great  plain  of  the 
‘  Wrongwaters,’  and  out  on  the  desolate  regions  to  the  north 
and  east.  Even  to  contemplate  the  various  streams  of  lava 
Avhich  for  thousands  of  years  at  intervals  of  fifty  years  have 
seared  its  sides  it  is  worth  while  to  ascend  Hekla.  The 
descent  Avas  made  in  three  hours ;  the  travellers  parted  from 
their  fair  friends,  and  next  day  pushed  on  to  the  Geysir,  find¬ 
ing  the  day’s  Avork  ‘  the  most  unpleasant  in  civilised  Iceland,’ 
though  they  Avere  consoled  in  the  midst  of  it  by  a  friendly 
priest,  Avho  greeted  them  in  Latin  and  feasted  them  sumptu¬ 
ously.  Crossing  the  AVhite-water  (Hvitd),  which  they  found 
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not  so  bad  as  the  dry  land,  they  reached  the  Geysir,  after  ‘  a 
‘  long  weary  day,’  at  9  P.M.,  only  to  find  that  the  Great  Geysir 
had  ‘  gushed,’  as  Burton  calls  it,  the  day  before,  and  that  it 
Avas  unlikely  that  it  Avould  gush  again  during  their  stay.  The 
same  mortification  and  Avorse  happened  to  the  travellers  of 
1861,  for  as  they  rode  to  the  spot  they  beheld  the  steam  of  an 
eruption  of  the  Great  Geysir.  In  1862  the  same  party,  or' 
some  of  them,  Avere  more  fortunate.  The  Geysir  gushed  for 
them,  and  they  Avere  one  and  all  delighted  at  the  exhibition. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  Avant  of  politeness  of  the 
Geysir  in  not  ‘  gushing  ’  for  Captain  Burton  made  him  in 
return  less  ‘  gushing  ’  in  his  account  of  this  great  natural 
phenomenon.  It  is  probable  that  the  Great  Geysir,  if  the 
measurements  of  earlier  travellers  are  correct,  is  declining  in  the 
force  of  its  superheated  steam  and  consequently  in  its  height ; 
but  all  Avho  have  seen  it  ‘  gush,’  Avhich  Captain  Burton  did  not, 
have  been  amazed  not  only  at  the  magnitude  of  the  volume  of 
Avater,  but  in  the  toAvering  clouds  of  superheated  steam  Avhich 
it  emits.  As  a  Avhole,  ‘the  Geysirs’  are  not,  as  Cai)tain 
Burton  holds  them,  ‘  gross  humbugs.’  He  predicts  their 
speedy  extinction,  though  they  Avill  probably  survive  his 
jjrophccy  on  the  princii)le  that  threatened  Geysirs,  like 
threatened  men,  live  long.  For  many  generations  we  hope 
that  it  Avill  not  be  necessary  for  tourists  to  folloAv  him  to  the 
Geysirs  of  XeAv  Zealand  or  the  YelloAvstone,  even  though 
those  ‘  trips  ’  may  be  enhanced  by  the  risk  of  being  eaten  by 
the  Maories,  or  scalped  and  sloAvly  roasted  alive  by  savage 
Modocs,  led  by  some  of  Captain  Jack’s  successors. 

On  the  moi’iiing  of  the  16th — thus  giving  the  veteran  im¬ 
postor  little  time  for  repentance — Captain  Burton  started  for 
Thingvellir  or  the  Thingfield,  Avhich  they  reached  in  an  easy 
(lay’s  journey.  As  Captain  Burton  is  seeptical,  he  will  not 
believe  that  the  Thingvalla  Lake  and  the  Thingfield  have 
subsided  bodily  between  the  tAvo  gjas  or  rifts  which  bound  the 
sunken  plain.  He  finds  the  Great  Rift  grossly  exaggerated, 
as  no  doubt  it  has  been  by  some  tourists,  but  he  admits  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery  and  the  historical  interest  of  that  Par¬ 
liament  Field  on  and  about  Avhich  so  many  spirit-stirring 
scenes  in  Icelandic  history  Avere  enacted.  Half-a-day  sufficed 
for  this.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  17th  they  were  again  in  the 
saddle,  and  rode  merrily  back  to  Reykjavik,  Avhich  they 
reached  a  little  before  midnight,  finding  people  strolling  about 
in  the  endless  summer  night.  They  had  been  away  ten  days, 
had  ridden  hard  and  seen  much,  and  the  share  of  each  traveller 
was  104  dollars,  or  12/.  After  all,  in  spite  of  the  rise  of 
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prices,  we  think  that  travelling  in  Iceland  is  not  so  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  The  following  observation  of  Captain  Burton  on  this 
subject  is  very  much  to  the  purpose.  ‘  In  West  Africa  in  one 

*  day  on  the  Congo,  I  have  been  asked,  for  simple  permission 

*  to  pass  onwards,  three  times  more  than  the  cost  of  a  three 
‘  months’  tour  in  Iceland.’ 

But  there  still  remains  the  Vatna  Jokull,  without  a  sight  of 
which,  at  least,  Bui’ton  could  not  feel  comfortable  in  returning 
to  England.  He  attacked  the  giant  both  by  sea  and  land, 
employing  the  steamer  ‘  Diana  ’  to  carry  him  away  east  to 
Berufirth.  On  July  27th  he  embarked,  finding  the  Danish 
Post  Office  ship  by  no  means  so  clean  and  comfortable  as  the 
‘  Ion  Sigurdsson,’  and  favoured  by  tolerable  weather  they  ran 
past  the  south-east  coast  and  the  Westmen’s  Islands.  On  the 
way  he  discusses  that  vexed  and  threadbare  question  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  Great  Awk,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  that  clumsy  bird,  for  whom  a  thousand  pounds  might  be 
offered  dead  or  alive,  exists  any  where,  it  must  be  in  Green¬ 
land.  In  this  we  are  assured  Captain  Burton  is  mistaken. 
The  Great  Awk  was  never  found  very  far  north.  It  was 
very  rare,  for  instance,  in  the  north  of  Iceland ;  and  this  is 
probably  why  it  is  extinct,  while  the  Great  Northern  Diver 
and  other  birds  flourish,  because  they  betake  themselves  to 
those  Arctic  solitudes  to  breed,  undisturbed  by  man.  We 
are  inclined,  therefore,  to  give  up  the  Great  Awk  with  the 
same  resignation  as  we  regard  the  Dodo.  Both  are  gone,  and 
let  us  make  the  most  in  the  more  recent  case  of  the  skeletons 
and  eggs,  which  still  remain  to  us.  But  this  is  not  a  treatise 
on  ornithology :  let  us  hasten  on  to  Berufirth.  Landing  at 
Djupivogr  (Deepvoe)  in  the  bight  of  the  Firth,  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton  parted  from  Mr.  Chapman,  and  threw  in  his  lot  with  Mr. 
Lock,  the  concessionist  of  the  north-eastern  sulphur  mines, 
who  was  bound  for  the  Myvatn  district,  in  which  those  mines 
lay.  The  route  would  lead  Burton  close  to  the  Odada  Hraun, 
the  great  lava  waste  which  borders  on  the  unexplored  Vatna 
Jokull.  After  some  days’  delay  the  party  started  on  July  30th, 
not  under  the  most  happy  auspices.  First  of  all  their  guide 
Gisli,  according  to  Captain  Burton,  was  a  skulk  and  a  sneak, 
whose  one  virtue  was  temperance — in  everything  else  he  was 
worthless.  Then  they  had  nineteen  horses,  all  young  and  un¬ 
broken — a  great  mistake,  as  they  fought,  and  bit,  and  broke 
away.  Mr.  Lock  misses  his  carpet-bag,  which  contains  his 
money  and  papers ;  and  the  baggage  suffers  as  much  in  ten 
hours  as  in  a  year  of  railways.  Mr.  Lock  too,  it  appears,  had 
a  highhanded  way  of  compelling  the  most  headstrong  to  obey 
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him,  and  ‘  putting  up  with  no  nonsense.’  Certainly  not  the 
way  to  conduce  to  comfortable  travelling  in  Iceland,  where  the 
peasants  must  be  managed  gently,  just  as  much  as  their  horses. 
Thus  the  disorderly  party  started,  and  by  August  3rd  had 
made  their  way  to  Valtheofstad,  w'here  they  had  a  review  of 
their  forces,  reduced  their  unruly  nineteen  horses  to  sixteen, 
paid  off  some  of  their  guides,  mended  their  packsaddles,  and 
engaged  a  new  guide  in  a  student  of  Bessastad.  So  they 
plodded  on  northwards,  catching  a  sight  of  the  Vatna  Jokull, 
crossing  the  Jokullsd,  or  Jokull  river,  in  a  cage  or  lidless  box, 
while  the  horses  swam  over  and  so  reached  MoSrudalr,  one  of 
the  finest  farms  in  Iceland,  on  August  4th.  Here  they  were 
most  hospitably  treated  by  Sigundr  Jonsson,  the  whitebearded 
owner  who,  if  we  remember,  was  equally  kind  to  Mr.  Holland’s 
party  in  1862.  Beyond  the  river,  opposite  to  the  farm,  lies 
the  wilderness,  out  of  which  rises  Herdubreid  ‘the  broad- 
‘  shouldered,’  and  beyond  that  again,  south-east,  stretches  that 
tantalising  Vatna  Jokull.  Reserving  his  final  attempt  for  his 
return,  the  party  pushed  on  for  Myvatn,  which  they  reached 
by  way  of  Grimstadir  on  the  6th,  pulling  up  at  Reykjahlid, 
the  farm  of  Big  Peter  of  that  ilk. 

The  district  of  Myvatn  is  commonly  described  by  travellers 
in  Iceland  as  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  wonderful  in 
the  island.  A  beautiful  lake  of  the  purest  blue,  studded  with 
green  islands,  is  girt  by  a  savage  and  dreary  region,  showing 
at  every  step  signs  of  volcanic  action.  The  journals  of  the 
party  of  1861,  who  came  on  the  lake  from  the  north-west  end  at 
Skutustadir,  and  rowed  across  it  to  Reykjahlid,  show  that  they 
were  enchanted  with  its  scenery,  and  yet  they  were  most  of 
them  old  travellers ;  but  then  they  were  earlier  in  the  year, 
and  had  lovely  weather.  Captain  Burton  was  not  favoured  in 
the  latter  respect,  and  under  the  influence  of  ‘  a  dull  grey  sky, 
‘  like  an  inverted  pewter  pot,’  saw  Myvatn  in  anything  but 
rosy  hues.  He  boats  and  shoots  over  the  ‘  ugly  puddle,’  and 
has  no  sport,  on  which  he  abuses  his  predecessors  for  talking 
of  the  ornithological  wealth  of  the  district ;  and  yet,  oddly 
enough,  he  says  that  he  ‘  found  defunct  chicks  at  every  few 
‘  hundred  yards.’  There  is  an  Icelandic  proverb  which  says, 
‘  An  apple  does  not  fall  far  from  the  tree.’  Captain  Burton 
might  have  reflected  that  where  there  were  many  dead  chicks 
there  must  have  been  a  corresponding  number  of  old  birds. 
He  is  surprised,  too,  that  there  were  no  midges,  from  which  the 
lake  and  district  derive  their  names.  The  veils  which  he  and 
his  companions  brought  with  them  were  useless,  and  for  a  very 
good  reason ;  in  August  the  midge  season  is  over,  the  traveller 
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may  see  their  defunct  bodies  in  the  water,  but  they  are  not 
pestilent  on  land.  Their  reign  is  over  for  the  year ;  but  any 
traveller  who  visits  Myvatn  when  the  midges  are  in  good 
sting,  in  June  for  instance,  will  find  them  as  bad  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Viga  Skuti,  the  famous  chief  from  whom 
Skutustadir  takes  its  name.  He,  when  he  laid  his  hands  on 
an  assassin  hired  to  take  his  life,  bound  him  hand  and  foot, 
and  carried  him  to  one  of  the  islets  off  his  land,  and  there  left 
him  till  he  was  stung  to  death  by  the  midges.  Captain  Burton 
was  only  three  days  at  Myvatn,  and  devoted  his  time  princi¬ 
pally  to  exploring  the  wealth  of  the  district,  Avith  a  vicAv  to  the 
sulphur  deposits  which  abound  in  the  neighbourhood.  All 
through  his  book  Ave  find  there  is  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone, 
as  if  Krisuvik  and  Husavik,  the  tAvo  rival  sulphur  beds,  and 
not  the  Vatna  Jokull,  after  all,  Avere  his  main  purpose  in 
visiting  Iceland.  First  he  sought  the  Leirhnukr  and  Krafla, 
pronounced  Krabla,  under  the  guidance  of  Big  Peter,  that  is 
Petur  Jonsson,  the  burly  farmer  of  Reykjahlid,  Avell  knoAvn 
to  all  travellers,  a  man  Avhose  reputation  does  not  seem  to 
improve  Avith  years.  The  party  of  1861,  Avho,  by  the  Avay, 
lived  in  their  tent  and  did  not  disturb  his  domestic  arrange¬ 
ments,  found  him  a  man  of  middle  life,  tall  and  stout,  and  big- 
worded  and  boastful,  and  more  a  farceur  than  anything  else. 
He  Avas  astonished  to  hear  Englishmen  liked  their  char  fresh, 
because  fresh  fish  A\  as  so  very  uiiAvliolesome ;  and  in  guiding 
them  to  this  very  Krafla,  got  a  bad  fall  Avhich  rolled  his  pride 
and  bragging  in  the  dust.  For  the  rest  he  AA’as  not  a  bad 
fellow,  but  then  he  Avas  probably  restrained  in  his  bad  pro¬ 
pensities  by  Grimur  Thomsen,  Avho  Avas  both  the  Dictator  and 
the  Magister  Equitum  of  the  party.  Since  then  many  tourists 
have  complained  of  Big  Peter  and  his  charges,  and  though 
last,  not  least.  Captain  Burton.  When  he  and  his  guide  re¬ 
turned  from  a  long  ride  on  August  7th,  he  found  his  com¬ 
panions,  the  Locks,  pitching  their  tent,  though  he  had  left 
them  in  Peter’s  house  ;  and  the  reason  for  this  soon  appeared 
in  the  ‘lubberly  sons  and  surly  daughters,’  who  AA'ould  do 
nothing,  and  meddled  and  interfered  Avith  everything.  As  for 
the  father,  he  ‘  lost  no  time  in  deserving  the  character  Avhich 
‘  he  has  gained  from  a  generation  of  travellers.  He  began  by 
‘  asking  three  dollars  to  be  paid  doAvn  for  the  Krafla  trip,  and 
‘  four  dollars,  the  hire  of  four  labouring  men,  for  trinkgeld  to 
‘  the  Fremrintlmur,  and  the  manner  Avas  more  offensive  than 
‘  the  matter  of  the  demand.  His  parting  bill  was  a  fine  speci- 
‘  men  of  its  kind.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  he  bears  a  bad 
‘  name  throughout  the  island.’  Perhaps  after  all,  the  Devil 
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may  not  be  so  black  as  he  is  painted.  Big  Peter  might  say 
that  travellers  in  Iceland,  like  travellers  everywhere  else, 
must  pay  for  guides  and  horses  and  hay.  As  guides  are 
necessary  to  strangers,  they  too  must  be  paid  for,  and  paid  for 
well,  especially  when  such  an  important  person  as  Peter  is 
taken  away  from  his  trade  and  his  fiirm  work  for  a  whole  day. 
The  day  after  his  visit  to  Krafla,  Captain  Burton,  still  on 
sulphur  bent,  started  for  the  Fremrinamur  with  another  guide, 
to  whom,  after  all,  they  had  to  pay  four  dollars;  and  after  a  long 
ride,  succeeded  in  reaching  and  returning  from  those  sulphur 
deposits,  the  result  of  the  inquiry  being  that  ‘  the  mass  of 
‘  mineral  is  now  enormous.’  In  this  expedition  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton  had  a  fine  view,  from  a  hill,  of  the  Great  Desert,  called 
the  Odada  Hraun,  of  which  the  travellers  of  1861  had  a  better 
prospect  when  they  rode  across  Sprengisand  Avhich  is  bor¬ 
dered  by  the  desert  on  the  south  and  east.  Its  area  is 
roughly  estimated  at  1,160  square  miles,  and  on  the  north¬ 
west  it  stretches  to  the  Vatna  Jokull.  Most  picturesque 
it  certainly  is,  with  huge  mountains  like  Trolladyngja  or  the 
Trolls,  or  Witches’  Bower  rising  sheer  out  of  the  waste.  But 
to  return  to  Myvatn.  Late  at  night  Captain  Burton  reached 
Reykjahlid ;  after  his  ride  of  eight  hours  and  a  half  he  found 
himself  so  chilled  that  his  feet  did  not  recover  warmth  till 
3  A.M. 

August  9th  was  a  day  of  idleness  for  the  horses,  as  he  was 
really  to  start  for  the  Vatna  Jokull  on  the  10th.  ‘  The 

‘  weather  also  w'as  rainy  and  more  threatening  than  ever ;  ’  but 
it  was  not  a  day  of  idleness  for  Captain  Burton,  who  proceeded 
to  examine  another  sulphur  district,  at  which  his  companions, 
that  is  to  say,  Mr.  Lock  and  an  ancient  mariner,  called 
Bowers,  who  though  very  awkward  on  horseback  was  very 
handy  wdth  a  spade,  had  been  prospecting  the  day  before.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  here  too,  in  what  is  said  to  be  the  richest 
deposit  of  all,  everything  was  couleur  de  jaune,  that  is  sulphur- 
coloured.  ‘  My  companions,’  writes  Captain  Burton,  ‘  were 
‘  much'  excited  by  the  spectacle  of  the  great  souffriere,  and 
‘  hy  the  thought  of  so  much  wealth  lying  dormant  in  these  days 
‘  of  labour  activised  by  capital,  when  sulphur,  the  mainstay  of 
‘  our  present  industrial  chemistry,  has  risen  from  4/.  10s.  to  11. 
‘  a  ton.’  Here  we  leave  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Lock  the  concession- 
ist  of  these  mines  for  fifty  years,  hoping  that  he  will  make  it 
pay.  AVe  are  quite  sure  that  it  must,  if  all  that  Burton  says 
in  its  favour  be  true.  One  great  advantage  the  Myvatn 
district  possesses  over  its  southern  rival,  and  that  is  an  easy 
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communication  to  the  sea  at  Htisavik,  a  harbour  of  which 
British  seamen  liave  given  a  very  good  account. 

And  now  we  have  done  with  sulphur  and  are  off  with 
Captain  Burton  into  the  Southern  Orcefi  or  Desert.  Of 
course  Big  Peter’s  lubberly  sons  declined  to  be  his  guides; 
they  shrugged  up  their  shoulders  and  pleaded  illness.  The 
student  Stephan  declared  pituitam  hahent,  a  very  sorry  excuse 
for  an  Icelander.  Besides,  the  farm  horses  ‘  could  not  traverse 
‘  the  grassless  waste.’  At  last  ‘  old  Shylock,’  that  is  Peter, 
lent  a  dummer  junger  named  Kristian,  ‘  Avho  had  once  almost 
‘  reached  the  base  of  Herdubreid,’  two  lean  nags  on  condition 
that  he  was  to  go  to  Herdubreid  and  no  farther.  Burton’s 
own  horses  were  eight ;  one  carried  a  little  tent  and  the  pro¬ 
visions,  which  were  not  luxurious,  a  loaf  of  brown  bread,  two 
tins  of  i)otted  meat,  a  diminutive  keg  of  schnapps  and  rations 
for  his  companions,  Stephan  and  Gisli  Skulk,  who  still  ad¬ 
hered  to  him,  and  was  glad  to  escape  from  the  high-handed 
Mr.  Lock,  against  whom  he  had  a  grudge,  under  the  influence 
of  which  ‘  he  contrived  to  nobble  all  the  ropes  of  the  party, 
*  and  he  tided  furtively  to  drive  off  all  the  baggage  horses.’ 
To  Burton  he  did  all  the  harm  he  could,  losing  the  extra 
horse-shoe  nails,  pricking  the  horses’  hoofs,  and  by  generally 
delaying  the  proceedings.  On  August  10th  they  rode  about 
thirty-two  miles,  and  pitched  their  tent  in  the  wilderness.  To 
the  south-west  lay  Herdubreid,  seemingly  close  at  hand.  The 
day  had  been  hot,  but  the  night  was  piercing  cold.  Next 
morning  there  was  a  thick  white  fog,  but  at  nine  it  lifted;  and 
on  the  assurance  that  Herdubreid  was  only  two  or  three  hours 
distant,  he  made  for  it,  determined  if  possible  to  ascend  it. 
Need  we  say  that  they  took  the  wrong  way  ;  and  that  instead 
of  two  hours  it  took  them  seven  to  reach  the  mountain,  at  the 
foot  of  which  they  only  stood  at  4.30  p.5r.,  and  long  before  that 
hour  Kristian  ‘  frequently  halted,  declaring  that  his  master, 

‘  “  Big  Peter,”  had  forbidden  him  to  risk  the  nags  where  the 
‘  outlaw's,’  a  craze  of  men,  who  people  the  deserts  with 
hosts  of  outlaws,  ‘  might  at  any  moment  pounce  upon  them.’ 
Half  way  to  the  hill  they  left  their  spare  horses  and  Gisli 
Skulk,  while  the  three  others  rode  on.  According  to  Burton, 
the  Herdubreid,  or  ‘  Broad-shouldered  ’  hill,  which  forms  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  that  desert,  is  a  cone  of  stratified  pala- 
gonite  clay,  which  higher  up  becomes  a  friable  conglomerate, 
embedding  compact  and  cellular  basalt  mostly  in  small  frag¬ 
ments.  ‘  The  base  is  fringed  with  large  blocks  which  have 
‘  fallen  from  above,  and  above  these  blocks  rise  buttresses  and 
‘  flying  buttresses  of  most  fantastic  shapes,  which  form  a 
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‘  cornice,  from  which  an  unbroken  cone  of  virgin  snow  sweeps 
‘  grandly  up  to  the  apex.’  Leaving  Kristian  in  charge  of  the 
horses,  Burton  attacked  the  hill  from  the  north-east,  with  the 
student  Stephan,  and  as  the  sun  fell  had  scrambled  up  nearly 
2,000  feet.  Then  they  were  among  the  ])illars  and  buttresses, 
and  their  real  difficulties  began.  Stephan,  who  ‘  Avalked 
‘  pluckily  enough,  was  beaten,  his  Icelandic  brogues  and  stock- 
‘  ings  were  worn  away,’  and  ‘  in  a  few  minutes  his  feet  would 
‘  be  cut.’  Burton  left  him  and  sought  a  couloir,  which  by  care¬ 
ful  ‘  swarming  ’  might  have  opened  a  passage ;  but  here  a  new 
difficulty  arose  in  ‘  ever-increasing  darkness  and  numbing  cold.’ 
Blocks  of  basalt,  detached  by  the  leverage  of  frost  after  sun¬ 
shine,  began  to  shower  down,  and  after  some  narrow  escapes, 
in  one  of  Avhich  his  right  hand  saved  his  head,  Burton  judged 
that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle.  He  was  then  close 
to  the  snow,  but  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  reach  the 
summit  alone  in  the  night  and  over  an  unknown  field.  Des¬ 
cending  in  double  quick  time,  they  reached  the  spare  horses  at 
9.45,  and  Avere  received  ‘  with  effusion  ’  by  Gisli.  Tlie  ponies 
had  done  too  much  to  push  back  to  the  tent,  so  they  bivouacked 
by  the  side  of  a  fire  of  willow  roots,  that  dwarf  plant  of 
which  the  greater  portion  of  the  growth  is  beneath  the  surface. 
Burton  was  without  food,  and  ‘  the  poor  felloAvs  offered  ’  him 
‘  a  share  of  their  only  viaticum,  a  bit  of  bread  and  sausage  ;  ’ 
but  ‘  he  saw  by  their  longing  hungry  eyes  that  their  necessities 
‘  Avere  greater  than  his  own.’  If  sup])erless  he  was  not  slee])- 
less,  and  rose  as  lively  as  a  lark.  In  this  respect  Iceland  may 
contrast  favourably  Avith  Africa. 

Confessing  himself  fairly  foiled  by  the  Broad-Shoulder, 
Avhich  he  had  despised,  a  hill  of  5,447  feet.  Burton  next  day 
sent  back  Stephan,  the  student,  to  Mr.  Lock,  and  Kristian 
to  Big  Peter,  and  Avent  on  Avith  Gisli  to  Valtheofstad,  Avhich 
he  reached  in  five  days,  just  in  time  for  a  bridal  feast,  at  Avhich 
he  aired  his  Latin,  Ave  hope,  as  Avell  as  Lord  Dufferin,  and 
concluded  ‘  Dens  sit  propitins  his  potutorihns'  At  Valtheof¬ 
stad  he  fell  in  Avith  the  jwiest  Sigurdr  Giumarsson  of  Hal- 
lomistadir,  Avho  gave  him  reliable  information  as  to  the  Vatna 
Jokull  and  the  volcano  Avhich  has  lately  burst  out  in  its  midst.' 
At  this  farm  Burton  must  make  his  final  effort  to  reach  the 
Vatna  Jokull.  It  Avas  noAV  or  never.  The  Aveather  Avas 
detestable  till  August  17th  ;  Gisli  the  Skulk,  the  ‘  coat-biter,’  as 
Burton  calls  him  in  old  Norse  fashion,  again  tried  to  shirk, 
pleading  the  Aveakness  of  the  ponies,  and  Avas  only  reduced  to 
obedience  by  a  threat  of  wages  Avithheld.  With  ‘  slackness  of 
‘  knees,  a  settled  melancholy,  and  a  hurt-feeling  expression  of 
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‘  countenance,  be  consented  to  go.’  As  Burton  suspected  him 
of  foul  play  Avith  the  horses,  he  Avas  never  left  alone  Avitli  them 
after  they  had  been  shod,  but  the  skulk  revenged  himself  ‘  by 
‘  shoAving  an  amount  of  appetite  AA'hich  threatened  the  party 
‘  Avith  starvation  if  they  lingered  in  the  Avilderness  a  day  longer 
‘  than  he  liked.’  On  August  17th  they  set  out,  proceeding  up 
Fijotsdale,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream.  After  three  hours’ 
riding  the  gorge  of  the  mountain  torrent  became  impractic¬ 
able  ;  they  left  it  therefore,  and  ascended  to  the  ‘  heath  ’  or 
IloiSi,  a  desert  tract,  and  after  fording  several  streams  came 
to  Baugura,  so  called  from  a  hot  spring,  close  to  Avhich  is  a  hut, 
in  Avhich  they  passed  the  night  in  a  comparatively  clean  nest, 
and  Avould  have  been  quite  happy  but  for  misgivings  about  the 
morroAv.  The  morning  of  the  18th  rose  bright,  Avith  a  stinging 
and  intensely  dry  south  Avind  from  off  the  Jokulls,  to  Avhich 
they  Avere  at  last  approaching.  The  start  Avas  made  at  8.45, 
over  treacherous  ground  full  of  cracks,  many  of  Avhich  had  to 
be  turned,  as  they  Avere  too  Avide  for  the  horses  to  leap.  Their 
cattle  Avere  confessedly  sorry  beasts,  quite  unfit  for  this  Avork, 
and  the  result  Avas  frequent  falls  of  man  and  beast.  They 
Avere  noAv  under  the  eastern  flank  of  Sniefells ;  for  avc  need 
hardly  remind  that  Iceland  is  rich  in  snoAvfells,  Avhich  is  the 
meaning  of  ‘  snncfell.’  That,  too,  like  the  ‘  Broad-Shoulder,’ 
Burton  found  to  be  palagonitc.  At  noon  they  forded  the 
Thief’s  gillstream,  and  after  a  halt  resumed  their  ride  under 
the  fell,  and  on  ascending  an  eminence  Avere  surprised  to  find 
that  instead  of  a  clear  course  onAvard  to  the  Vatna  Jokull, 
noAv  immediately  in  front  of  them,  their  progress  w^as  barred 
*  by  a  broad  and  apparently  shalloAv  lake.’  It  is  a  question 
Avhether  this  expanse  of  Avater  Avas  temporary  and  caused  by 
the  recent  rains ;  but  temporary  or  permanent,  there  it  was 
in  Burton’s  path,  utterly^  imj)assable  Avithout  boats,  Avhile  on 
one  side  of  the  party  AA’as  the  crest  of  Snicfell  and  on  the 
other  the  unfordable  Jokull  river.  Shut  in  on  both  sides 
and  barred  in  front,  there  Avas  clearly  no  reaching  the  Vatna 
Jokull,  and  Burton  had  to  content  himself  with  gazing  at 
‘  the  long  Avhite  Avave  of  the  Jokull,  pure  ermine  above  and 
‘  beloAv  spotty,  like  a  Danish  dog,’  beyond  Avhich  rose  the 
quaint  shape  of  Kverk,  and  other  big  blue  buttresses  to  the 
east.  At  2  P.M.  they  reached  their  farthest  southern  point, 
and  then  striking  across  the  hals  or  tail  of  Snajfell,  they'  struck 
on  the  other  side  the  streams  AA’hich  flow  from  the  fell  into  the 
Eastern  Jokull  river,  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  hals  being 
the  Avestern  branch.  They  then  halted  for  an  hour,  ‘  enjoying 
‘  the  warm  Avestern  exposure,’  and  from  4  to  6  P.M.  rode  over 
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[  crood  ground,  till  on  crossing  the  Hawk  river,  under  Goatfell, 

I  they  renewed  their  acquaintance  with  the  rotten  ground  of  the 
morning,  ‘  and  the  weary  ponies  so  lost  their  tempers  that  they 
‘  seemed  unwilling  to  rise  after  their  frequent  falls.’  The 
sunset  was  unusually  lovely  as  they  rode  over  this  wild  region. 
After  ten  hours’  hard  work  they  were  again  cheered  by  the 
steam  of  the  hot-spring,  and,  to  use  Burton’s  words,  ‘  again 
‘  thanked  Iceland  for  laying  on  such  plenteous  supplies  of  hot 
‘  water.’  While  the  others  snored  and  slei)t,  Burton  stole  out 
at  midnight  to  com{)are  the  dark  with  the  light  hours  ;  but  in 
‘  that  inspissated  gloom  ’  the  moon  and  the  stars  seemed  to 
count  for  nothing,  and  the  silence  and  solitude  so  weighed  him 
down  that  ‘  even  the  nasal  music  ’  within  the  hut  ‘  was  a  positive 
‘  relief.’ 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  a  vile  sea-fog,  much  to  the 
Skulk’s  delight,  crept  up  the  valley  of  the  Jokull  river,  and 
wrapped  the  heights  in  the  dreaded  ‘  Thoka  ’  or  mist,  which  so 
scares  the  Icelanders.  Not  so  black  but  quite  as  dense  as  a 
London  fog,  it  is  impossible  to  stir  while  it  lasts,  especially 
over  such  ground  as  that  on  which  our  party  now  stood.  This 
day  Burton,  as  we  gather,  had  intended  to  spend  in  making  a 
dash  at  Kverk,  and  from  that  giant  height  to  prospect  the 
Great  Desert  and  its  peaks.  Tied  by  the  fog  he  could  only 
console  himself  with  reflecting — 

‘  Est  quidquam  prodire  tcnus  si  non  datur  idtra.’ 

Icelandic  exploration  is  ‘  chancy  as  Central  African,’  he 
remarks,  ‘  and  the  traveller  must  expect  to  be  tlie  sport  of  cir- 
‘  cumstances  far  beyond  his  control,  unless,  at  least,  he  can 
‘  afford  unlimited  time.’  The  next  day  was  also  foggy. 
Waiting  till  a  quarter-to-nine,  and  finding  that  all  their  food, 
owing,  no  doubt,  to  Gisli’s  insatiable  appetite,  was  thoroughly 
exhausted,  the  word  was  given  for  a  retreat.  The  return  to 
Valtheofstad  was  easily  accomplished,  and  liurton  took  a 
friendly  leave  of  the  parson  and  his  family,  who  had  shown 
him  great  kindness.  When  he  left  the  priest  jiut  into  his 
hands  an  appeal,  to  which,  on  the  whole.  Burton,  in  spite  of 
his  denunciation  of  what  he  calls  tlie  Immbugs  of  Iceland,  has 
resjKinded.  On  a  slij)  of  paper  was  written — ‘  Opto  ubi  de 
‘  hlandid  locntus  estis  bene  rem  referereJ’  Nothing  jiarticular 
hap[)ened  on  his  return  to  Berulirth,  except  that  when  he 
reached  the  parsonage  at  the  head  of  the  firth  on  the  al'ter- 
noon  of  August  21st,  the  ponies  Avere  too  fagged  to  go  on  the 
last  twelve  miles.  Burton  therefore  chartered  a  boat,  in  which 
he  reached  the  house  of  his  friends  at  Djujiivdgr  after  six 
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hours  of  mortal  weariness,  landing,  too,  with  his  feet  dead  from 
sitting  so  long  in  cold  water.  Sundry  glasses  of  red-hot 
toddy,  administered  medicinally,  soon  restored  him,  and  he 
turned  into  bed  ‘  w’ell  satisfied  with  having  ridden  in  two 
‘  days  from  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Vatna  .lokull 
‘  to  the  eastern  coast.’  At  Djupivdgr  he  payed  off  his 
guides,  not  without  some  passages  wnth  Gisli,  who  swore 
on  his  return  that  he  had  been  engaged  for  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  had  been  agreed  on.  Altogether  the  amount  of  the 
expedition  was  forty- nine  dollars,  Avhich  at  'Is.  'id.  each  do 
not  represeilt  a  very  formidable  sum.  There  was  a  little 
nervousness,  too,  as  to  his  return,  as  this  was  the  last  voyage 
of  the  steamship  ‘  Diana,’  and  she  failed  to  appear  to  the  day  ! 
She  came  at  last,  however,  and  on  the  26th  Burton  reached 
Reykjavik.  On  September  1st  our  traveller  proceeded  to 
England  on  board  the  ‘  Ion  Sigurdsson,’  and  as  he  steamed 
past  the  eastern  coast  took  a  farewell  view  of  the  ‘  pale  gold 
‘  and  glittering  silver  of  the  Oraefa  Jokull,’  which  forms  the 
eastern  or  seaface  of  the  Vatna  and  Klofa  Jokulls.  Linger¬ 
ing  for  a  while  in  the  Faroes,  Shetland,  and  Orkney,  con¬ 
cerning  Avliich  many  interesting  particulars  are  to  be  found  in 
his  book.  Captain  Burton  reached  Grantonon  September  15th, 
and  thus  completed  his  fii’st  exjiedition  to  Iceland. 

During  the  ])resent  year  he  has  revisited  the  island,  which 
in  spite  of  its  hardships  exercises  a  strange  attraction  on  all 
travellers.  On  this  occasion,  too,  his  motives  were  mixed ;  he 
returned  to  Iceland,  partly  in  the  sulphur  and  mineral  interest, 
and  partly  to  re])ort  on  the  extent  of  the  damage  done  in  the 
My  vatn  district  by  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  the  two  last  years. 
We  believe  that  he  found  that  damage  very  much  exaggerated, 
as  indeed  might  be  judged  by  the  desolate  nature  of  the  region 
in  which  those  eruptions  took  place.  Ills  mineral  prospecting 
was,  as  we  have  also  learned,  much  more  satisfactory.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  sulphur  industry  we  are  now  to  have  companies 
or  a  company  for  extracting  silver  from  the  palagonite  tuft 
which  we  have  seen  is  the  mother  rock  of  the  island,  and  in 
one  shape  or  the  other  occupies  so  large  a  portion  of  its  surface. 
Should  this  good  news  be  true,  there  will  be  such  a  rush 
of  capital  to  the  old  island  as  will  infallibly  throw  the  in¬ 
habitants  off  their  balance.  Under  these  circumstances,  if  we 
were  to  oflfer  any  advice,  it  would  be  to  try  one  thing  at  a 
time  and  not  to  lose  all  by  grasping  too  much.  There  the 
sulphur  undoubtedly  is.  Let  that  become  a  real  industry, 
and  from  that  basis  proceed  to  the  discovery  of  other  mineral 
treasures.  At  present  it  should  be  remembered  that  even  the 
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sulphur  of  Icelan;!  may  be  said  to  be  literally  in  the  air.  The 
stores  of  that  mineral  which  are  now  wasted  in  smoke  and 
fumes  have  to  be  caught  and  sublimed  before  they  will  subside 
in  virgin  sulphur.  No  doubt  the  royal  visit  to  Iceland  last 
year,  and  the  freedom  which  the  Icelanders  now  enjoy  both  poli¬ 
tically  and  commercially,  have  given  a  great  impulse  to  native 
industry  in  the  island.  Assisted  by  foreign  capital  the  fate  of 
the  islanders  is  in  their  own  hands  ;  it  will  be  their  own  fault 
if  foreigners  reap  the  harvest  which  nature  intended  for  the 
children  of  the  soil. 

In  conclusion,  we  take  leave  of  this  very  interesting  book, 
the  best  pei*hai)s  which  the  authoi’,  so  distinguished  for  the 
versatility  of  his  genius,  has  ever  written.  The  Hrst  volume  is 
a  magazine  of  materials  for  the  history  of  the  island,  while  it 
reminds  one  rather  of  the  laborious  accumulations  of  a  German 
mind  than  of  an  ordinary  English  writer.  In  that  volume  the 
reader  will  find  everything  that  he  can  require  to  knoAv  of 
Iceland.  Added  to  which  the  native  words,  with  a  few  rare 
exceptions,  and  those  only  printers’  errors,  are  spelt  and 
accented  with  a  precision  quite  refreshing.  In  this  respect 
these  volumes  have  gained  both  by  the  delay  of  three  years 
before  they  appeared,  and  by  the  friendly  aid  of  two  Icelanders, 
Mr.  Iljaltalin  and  Mr.  Gunnldgsen,  who  corrected  the  proofs 
as  they  passed  through  the  press.  We  have  already  indicated 
some  points  on  which  we  are  comjielled  to  differ  from  Captain 
Burton.  We  do  not  believe,  in  the  first  place,  in  his  panacea 
for  the  relief  of  Iceland.  He  thinks  that  the  increase  of 
population  will  cause  a  famine  unless  a  portion  of  the  people 
emigrate  to  America ;  and  yet  in  the  next  breath  he  discusses, 
and  to  his  own  satisfaction  proves,  the  existence  of  mineral 
treasures  which,  if  properly  worked  in  the  north  and  south, 
will  afford  employment  for  many  more  hands  than  the  poor 
70,000  souls  who  now  inhabit  the  island  could  supply.  If  the 
hypothesis  of  these  and  other  mineral  treasures  be  true,  the 
Icelanders  are  starving,  not  from  an  excess  but  from  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  labour.  Not  in  emigration,  but  in  capital,  do  we  see 
the  relief  of  Iceland.  The  country  is  too  poor  to  make  roads 
and  build  bridges  which  would  open  up  vast  districts  of  the 
richest  soil  along  many  a  firth  and  stream  which  are  now 
waste  for  want  of  means  of  communication.  Again,  many  of 
the  most  fertile  tracts  are  poisoned  -with  wet  for  want  of  simple 
draining,  which  the  owners  are  too  indolent  and  often  too  in¬ 
digent  to  undertake.  With  improvement  on  these  points 
there  would  be  a  corresponding  increase  of  sheep  and  ponies 
and  kine,  which,  apart  from  its  undeveloped  minerals,  are  the 
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mainstay  of  the  land.  Until  its  subterranean  riches  are 
worked  Iceland  must  remain  a  pastoral  country ;  for  agriculture, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  turnij)s  for  the  cattle,  is  an  idle 
dream.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  in  old  times  when 
the  summers  were  unquestionably  hotter,  eorn  will  not  grow 
as  a  crop  in  Iceland.  The  old  names  in  ‘  ahr,'  which  would 
point  to  the  plough  and  bread,  should  be  blotted  from  the  map  as 
misleading.  In  her  wool  and  tallow  and  butter  Iceland  should 
behold  her  chief  treasures.  She  might  export  sheep  and  kine 
as  she  exports  ponies  for  the  British  mines,  but  she  cannot 
cultivate  these  industries  because  she  is  too  poor.  It  is  in¬ 
credible  that  a  scanty  population  in  an  island  considerably 
larger  than  Ireland  should  be  driven  to  seek  that  labour  in  a 
foreign  land  which  lies  at  home  under  their  very  feet.  We 
hope,  therefore,  that  Iceland  may  not  be  depopulated  by  emi¬ 
gration.  Let  her  sons  remain  at  home  and  make  the  island 
which  they  delight  in  calling  the  best  land  that  the  sun  shines 
on  in  reality  the  best  to  them  in  every  respect.  Wherever 
they  go  they  will  have  to  work — that  must  be  their  lesson  of 
life,  and  they  may  as  well  stay  at  home  and  work  as  quit 
their  old  home  for  the  backwoods  of  America,  where  the 
winters  are  colder  than  their  own,  where  locusts  may  devour 
their  crops,  and  where,  moreover,  there  are  those  plaguy 
stumps  of  trees  to  be  grubbed  up,  an  evil  from  which  they  will 
be  certainly  free  in  their  old  country. 

As  for  Captain  Burton’s  merits  as  a  traveller  and  ex[)lorer 
in  Iceland,  the  story  of  his  expeditions  in  1872  conclusively 
proves  two  points.  He  tried  to  aceomplish  too  much,  and  he 
despised  the  natural  obstacles  of  the  country.  All  through 
his  book  he  is  divided  between  two  purposes,  the  prospecting  of 
those  sulphur  mines,  and  the  exploration  of  the  Vatna  Jokull. 
The  last  of  these  alone  might  have  occupied  all  his  time. 
Arriving  in  Iceland  very  early,  he  after  all  lingered  too  long 
about  the  capital  and  in  his  ‘  cockney  trips  ’  to  take  the  field 
against  the  gigantic  Jokull  in  full  force.  July,  and  not  the 
middle  of  August,  is  the  time  to  traverse  the  Odada-hraun,  and 
to  penetrate  into  the  vast  recesses  of  the  Vatna  Jokull,  of  which, 
as  we  write,  we  arc  uncertain  whether  it  or  the  Klofa  Jokull, 
as  Captain  Burton  conjectures,  has  been  this  year  explored 
by  that  adventurous  law-student  Mr.  Watts.  We  have  seen 
how  at  last  want  of  daylight  hindered  Captain  Burton’s  attempt 
to  scale  Herdubi’eid.  In  July  he  would  have  had  daylight  all 
through  the  night.  Had  the  days  spent  on  sulphur  been  devoted 
to  the  Vatna  Jokull,  Burton’s  name  and  not  that  of  Watts  might 
have  been  associated  with  that  desolate  waste  for  ever.  Then 
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again,  as  to  his  contempt  of  the  difficulties  before  him.  On  such 
an  expedition  a  man  must  not  rush  off  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
with  sneaks  and  skulks  and  cowards  for  his  guides,  and  with  sorry 
cattle  that  cannot  keep  their  feet  on  bog,  or  quicksand,  or  lava. 
Yet  of  this  character  were  both  Burton’s  guides  and  hoi'ses. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  think  that  men  and  animals,  whether  tame 
or  wild  alike,  have  strangely  degenerated  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  in  Iceland  ;  but  we  are  afraid,  just  as  he  eould  not  find 
the  game  where  other  travellers  have  seen*  and  shot,  so  he  did 
not  take  the  proper  pains  to  secure  either  strong  horses  or 
experienced  guides.  The  travellei’S  who  kept  the  Journals 
of  1861  and  1862,  which  we  have  quoted,  who  besides  the 
usual  cockney  trips,  rode  across  Sprengisand  and  saw  as 
much  of  the  Odada-hraun  and  the  Vatna  Jokull  as  Captain 
Burton,  and  w'ho  the  next  year  ascended  that  great  wedding 
cake,  the  Eyriks  Jokull,  and  rode  across  the  howling  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Twkhegra  to  the  west  firths,  and  who  were  only  foiled 
by  fog  at  the  foot  of  Western  Snaefells,  bought  the  best  horses 
they  could  at  the  highest  ])rice  then  paid,  both  for  their 
baggage  and  themselves.  Their  guides  were  men  of  the 
greatest  experience  and  courage,  whose  hearts  never  failed  in 
the  most  trying  circumstances.  Had  Burton  taken  as  much 
pains  to  accomplish  his  object  he  might  have  been  successful. 
As  it  was  he  failed,  to  use  his  own  words,  because  he  despised 
his  enemy.  Very  different  is  the  description  of  the  cavalcade 
across  Sprengisand  in  1861 ;  a  band  of  accomplished  horsemen, 
led  by  Grimur  Thomsen,  driving  their  baggage  horses  before 
them  at  a  hand  gallop  from  2  a.m.  till  late  in  the  evening  when 
they  reached  their  camping  ground,  having  ridden  more  than 
eighty  miles — very  different  this  from  the  unbroken  untrained 
brutes  and  the  lazy  skulking  guides  who  carried  Caj)tain 
Burton  and  the  Locks  from  Djupivogr  to  Myvatn  in  1872. 
On  the  one  side  we  have  nothing  but  exhilaration  and  delight 
as  the  horsemen  chased  the  moulting  swans  on  the  hard  sand, 
while  on  either  side  the  edges  of  the  great  glaciers  sparkling 
in  the  sun,  reminded  the  student  of  history  of  those  bristling 
Saxon  spears  which  glittered  like  a  glacier  in  the  sun  on  the 
morning  of  the  day  when  the  battle  of  Stamford  Bridge  was 
fought.  On  the  other,  a  hang-dog  train  of  restive  stumbling 
brutes  dragged  on  by  surly  guides  who  resented  the  over¬ 
bearing  ways  of  the  elder  Mr.  Lock,  who,  whatever  may  be  his 
meidts  as  an  owner  of  brimstone  mines,  must,  on  Captain  Bur¬ 
ton’s  showing,  be  anything  but  pleasant  in  his  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  natives.  The  traveller  in  Iceland  must  never  forget  that 
at  every  step  he  deals  with  a  proud  and  sensitive  race.  They 
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care  little  for  strangers,  and  are  content  with  themselves.  If 
they  are  to  depart  from  their  ways,  they  must  be  coaxed  and 
treated  gently,  not  threatened  and  driven.  No  surer  receipt  for 
the  miscarriage  of  an  expedition  in  Iceland  could  be  invented 
than  a  high-handed  off-hand  method  of  dealing  with  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  ‘  rough  and  ready  ’  is  a  good 
motto  for  travelling  in  some  countries,  but  Iceland  is  not  one 
of  them.  There  the  rule  must  be  ‘  fair  and  softly,’  and  if  this 
be  never  lost  sight ’of  the  traveller  will  not  only  find  himself 
‘  far  on  at  the  end  of  the  day,’  but  farther  far  than  the  man 
who,  starting  with  poor  cattle  and  ignorant  and  cowardly 
guides,  loses  his  temper  and  tries  to  force  them  to  perform 
feats  in  wayfaring  which  they  could  never  be  expected  to 
accomplish.  And  here  we  take  our  leave  of  Captain  Burton, 
who,  bold  traveller  as  he  is,  and  interesting  as  these  volumes 
undoubtedly  are,  would  have  succeeded  much  better  in  his  dis¬ 
coveries  had  he  not  evidently  despised  both  the  natural 
obstacles  of  the  island  and  the  character  of  the  people. 


Art.  IX. — 1.  Acte  de  Concession  et  Cahier  des  Charges  pour 
la  Construction  et  V Exploitation  du  Grand  Canal  Maritime 
de  Suez  et  Dependances.  Signed  5th  January,  1856. 

2.  Statuts  de  la  Compagnie  Universelle  du  Canal  Maritime 
de  Suez.  Paris  et  Alexandrie:  1856. 

3.  Rapport  de  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  a  V AssemhUe  Gene¬ 
rate  des  Actionnaires.  Paris,  29th  July,  1875. 

4.  Documents  Diplomatiques.  Affaire  du  Canal  de  Suez. 
Novernbre  1875.  (Livre  jaune  depose  a  I’Assemblee 
Nationale.) 

5.  Histoire  du  Canal  de  Suez.  Par  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps.  1870.  [Translated  into  English  by  Sir  Henry 
Drummond  Wolff,  M.P.] 

6.  Enquete  sur  la  Questioji  du  Tonnage.  Recueil  des  Docu- 

.  ments.  1868,  1870,  1871,  1872,  1873. 


O  one  doubts  that  her  Majesty’s  Ministers  were  actuated 
by  patriotic,  generous,  and,  as  they  thought,  politic 
motives,  when  they  took  the  prompt  and  unusual  step,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  Cabinet  deliberations  on  the  25th  of 
November.  A  vigorous  and  manly  act  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  British  Government  commands  at  once  the  enthusiastic 
sympathy  of  the  nation  and  the  respect  of  foreign  States.  The 
suddenness  of  the  resolution,  the  boldness  with  which  Ministers 
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took  on  themselves  a  great  responsibility,  the  acknowledged 
interest  we  have  in  the  independence  and  prosperity  of  Egypt, 
the  immense  traffic  of  British  vessels  through  this  high  road  to 
the  far  East,  including  both  our  Indian  empire  and  our  estab¬ 
lishments  in  China,  and  the  impression  that  this  purchase  had 
some  great,  though  uncertain,  bearing  on  the  Eastern  question 
in  Europe,  all  contributed  to  render  it  popular  throughout  the 
land.  On  the  Continent  a  feeling  of  sympathy  and  admiration 
was  roused  by  the  surprising  discovery  that  the  policy  of 
England  was  not  altogether  sunk  in  indifference,  inertness, 
and  abstention  from  the  affairs  of  the  world.  An  air  of 
romance  was  thrown  over  a  great  transaction  of  finance 
and  of  trade ;  and  we  can  readily  believe  that  the  measure 
was  not  less  welcome  to  the  fiery  imagination  of  the 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown  than  it  was  to  his  designs  as  a 
statesman  and  his  calculations  as  a  politician.  He  saw  the 
opportunity  to  strike  a  bargain,  which  he  conceived  to  be 
favourable  to  our  national  interests,  now  and  hereafter ;  he 
thought  that  it  would  redound  to  the  credit  of  his  administra¬ 
tion  at  home  and  abroad ;  and  with  a  splendid  munificence 
worthy  of  one  of  his  own  princes  of  fiction,  four  millions  of 
money  were  placed,  with  the  assistance  of  a  great  Hebrew 
banking-house  and  the  electric  telegraph,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt  in  exchange  for  the  shares  he  held  in  the 
Suez  Canal  Company. 

Aladdin  held  the  magic  lamp  and  used  it.  That  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  transaction  was  accomplished  within  a  few  hours  is 
susceptible  of  demonstration  from  the  facts  which  are  already 
before  us.  The  Khedive  was  known,  early  in  November,  to 
be  struggling  with  serious  financial  difficulties.  It  was  by  no 
means  certain  that  he  could  find  the  means  to  meet  the  pay¬ 
ments  of  his  next  instalment  of  interest  due  on  his  floating 
debt;  and  the  recent  example  of  the  Porte  Avarranted  an  appre¬ 
hension  that  he  might  be  driven  to  compound  with  his  creditors. 
Egyptian  stocks  fell  rapidly,  and  the  credit  of  the  Ruler  of 
Egypt  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Under  these  circumstances  a 
proposal  was  made  by  the  Egyptian  Government  on  the  12th 
November,  through  the  firm  of  A.  Dervieu  &  Co.,  to  a  syn¬ 
dicate  of  capitalists  in  Paris  to  sell  the  176,602  shares  held 
by  the  Khedive  in  the  Canal  for  92,000,000  francs  to  be  paid 
in  three  instalments,  the  Khedive  guaranteeing  by  the  Port 
Said  customs  10  per  cent,  interest  on  this  sum  for  the  nineteen 
years  during  which  the  coupons  on  these  shares  have  been 
renounced  or  retroceded  to  the  Company.  This  proposal  was 
rejected  in  Paris.  Even  11  per  cent,  was  refused.  On  the 
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19th  November  the  Khedive  proposed  to  other  capitalists  in 
France,  not  to  sell  but  to  pledge  these  shares,  for  an  advance 
of  85,000,000  francs  for  three  months.  This  proposal  also 
failed.  He  was  therefore  reduced  to  all  but  the  last  extremity; 
and  the  terms  on  which  he  sought  temporary  relief  would  only 
have  completed  his  total  ruin.  At  this  moment  Colonel 
Staunton,  the  British  Consul-General  in  Egypt,  appears  to 
have  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  embarrassed  Prince  with  a 
suggestion,  which  the  Egyptian  Government  would  hardly 
have  ventui'ed  to  dream  of,  and  Ave  suspect  that  the  conception 
originated  in  the  arcana  of  the  Synagogue.  However  this 
may  be,  within  six  days,  the  British  Government  had  come  to 
the  relief  of  the  Khedive  in  a  far  more  liberal  manner.  One 
hundred  million  francs  Avere  placed  at  his  disposal,  and  the 
interest  on  the  purchase-money,  due  for  nineteen  years,  Avas 
reduced  from  10  or  11  per  cent,  to  five.  As  Ave  do  not  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Egyptian  Government  Avas  negotiating  simul¬ 
taneously  in  the  tAvo  countries,  Ave  must  conclude  that  this  pro- 
j)Osal  reached  London  upon  the  failure  of  those  made  in  Paris, 
and  that  the  British  Government  instantaneously  accepted  it. 

!  No  one  Avill  complain  or  regret  that,  if  this  large  advance 

of  public  money  Avas  to  be  made  at  all  to  a  foreign  and  friendly 
potentate,  it  should  be  made  on  liberal  terms.  Great  Britain 
could  have  no  hand  in  a  speculative  or  usurious  contract.  Five 
per  cent,  is  the  rate  at  Avhich  money  is  lent  under  a  Govern¬ 
ment  guarantee  in  India,  and  5  per  cent.  AA'as  all  that  could  be 
asked  or  required  here.  But  Ave  cannot  vieAV  Avith  equal  faA'Our 
the  extraoi-clinury  precipitation  Avith  Avhich  this  decision  AA'as 
taken.  It  has  been  said  that  this  Avas  inevitable,  because  if 
England  had  refused  or  hesitated,  there  Avere  other  parties 
eager  or  ready  to  snap  up  the  shares.  That  remains  to  be 
I,  proved.  We  doubt  it.  In  France  the  attempt  to  raise  the 

money  had  failed,  not  from  Avant  of  capital  but  from  Avant  of 
confidence ;  and  Ave  still  more  question  Avhether  any  other 
State  or  body  of  capitalists  in  Europe  Avas  in  a  condition  on 
November  25th  to  hand  over  4,000,000/.  to  the  Khedive  at 
a  feAV  hours’  notice. 

A  prompt  and  vigorous  resolution  excites  our  admiration 
when  it  is  taken  Avith  a  thorough  and  complete  knowledge  of 
I  the  facts  of  the  case.  Was  the  Government  in  possession  of 

that  knoAvledge  ?  Had  they  carefully  considered  the  very 
j  peculiar  provisions  of  the  Act  or  Charter  (as  Ave  should  call  it) 

under  which  the  Company  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  constituted? 
Had  they  certain  and  accurate  information  of  the  true  financial 
condition  of  the  Company,  Avhich  has  notoriously  been  fre- 
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quently  in  "reat  embarrassments,  and  has  had  recourse  to  a 
variety  of  financial  expedients  to  meet  them?  Had  they 
examined  the  nature  of  the  liabilities  incumbent  on  all  the 
shareholders  in  this  great  enterprise,  and  henceforth  incumbent 
on  the  British  Government  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  the 
outlay  upon  it  ?  Had  they  full  engineering  reports  befote 
them  as  to  the  material  condition  of  the  Canal  itself  and  of  the 
harbours,  including  the  current  and  prospective  expenses  of 
repairing  it  and  keeping  it  in  working  condition  ?  Had  they 
well  considered  the  financial  position  of  the  Khedive  and  what 
security  could  be  obtained  for  the  interest  of  4,000,000/.  for 
nineteen  years,  amounting  to  very  nearly  4,000,000/.  more  ? 
Had  they  time  to  discuss  and  decide  the  very  complicated 
considerations  of  international  law  and  policy  to  which  this 
purchase  must  give  rise?  AYe  are  unable  to  answer  these 
questions ;  but  considering  the  vast  extent  of  the  information 
required  to  form  a  judgment  on  all  these  things,  we  should 
say  it  is  little  less  than  miraculous  if  they  were  all  considered 
and  settled  in  a  few  hours.  It  is  not  for  us  to  conjecture  what 
evidence  the  Government  possessed,  or  Avhat  reasons  decided 
them  to  adopt  the  course  they  took.  But  certain  it  is  that 
upon  all  these  points,  the  public  are  still  at  the  moment  at 
Avhich  we  write  completely  in  the  dark,  and  that  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  nation  has  been  excited,  without  knowing  with 
any  certainty  rehat  it  is  that  we  have  really  purchased,  or 
whether,  in  reality,  we  have  acquired,  in  exchange  for  our 
money,  anythiny  at  all.  , 

And  here  we  are  compelled  to  enter  a  strong  and  solemn 
protest  against  the  course  Ministers  have  adopted  in  not  call¬ 
ing  Parliament  together  at  the  earliest  period,  in  order  to 
explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  Government  proceeded, 
to  cover  their  own  responsibility  by  the  approval  of  the  great 
"  Council  of  the  nation,  and  to  obtain  a  constitutional  sanction  to 
the  expenditure  of  four  millions  of  public  money,  unauthorised 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  AYe  do  not  presume  to  say  they 
have  not  a  perfectly  good  statement  to  present  to  Parliament. 
AYe  do  not  blame  Ministers  for  acting  promptly  and  secretly, 
if  the  circumstances  of  the  case  and  the  interests  of  the  country 
demanded  it.  But  the  better  their  case  and  the  sharper  the 
emergency  may  have  been,  the  more  were  they  bound  to  lay 
the  whole  matter  before  Parliament  as  soon  as  possible.  No¬ 
thing  was  more  easy.  A  month  elapsed  between  the  signing 
of  the  contract  and  the  Christmas  holidays.  Parliament  stood 
prorogued  to  December  15th.  It  might  easily  have  met.  The 
last  time  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  suspended,  on  November 
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12th,  1857,  Parliament  was  summoned  to  meet  on  December 
3rd.  That  was  comparatively  a  very  small  occasion.  But  now, 
when  one  of  the  most  imjwrtant  decisions  has  been  taken  which 
could  arise — unforeseen — involving,  perha{)s,  a  great  change 
of  policy — requiring  the  immediate  disbursement  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  sum  of  money  to  a  foreign  State — requiring  that  this 
sum  of  money  should  be  raised  by  exceptional  means — creating 
new  liabilities  of  unknown  extent— and  urgently  demand¬ 
ing  a  full  and  unreserved  discussion  of  the  whole  matter, 
on  which  the  very  existence  of  the  Government  depends  (for 
the  approval  of  Parliament  is  of  course  indispensable  to  the 
contract),  no  attempt  is  made  to  obtain  that  sanction  for  more 
than  two  months,  and  the  proj)er  channels  of  official  inform¬ 
ation  are  closed.  This  is  a  course  which  appears  to  us  in  the 
highest  degree  unconstitutional  and  improper,  and  we  will  add 
impolitic,  for  the  sooner  the  whole  matter  was  explained  to 
the  country,  the  more  likely  would  the  country  be  to  take  a 
favourable  view  of  it.  Fortunately,  however,  the  French 
Government  have  been  much  more  communicative.  They 
laid  before  the  National  Assembly,  without  the  loss  of  a  day, 
a  volume  of  papers  which  throws  considerable  light  on  these 
transactions  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  these  documents  and 
of  the  official  Reports  which  w’e  have  prefixed  to  this  article 
we  shall  endeavour  to  find  an  answer  to  some  of  the  questions 
which  naturally  occur  to  our  impatience  and  our  ignorance. 
Before  we  enter  upon  these  details,  however,  w'e  shall  venture 
to  make  one  or  two  general  observations. 

It  will  not  be  disputed  that  it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  contrary 
to  a  wise  policy,  and  peculiarly  inconsistent  with  the  policy  of 
this  country,  for  the  Government  or  the  State  to  take  a  direct 
part  in  any  joint-stock  company  or  commercial  enterprise.  A 
very  strong  case  of  necessity  or  of  public  advantage  must  be 
made  out  to  justify  such  a  departure  from  a  sound  and  esta¬ 
blished  principle ;  and  we  are  far  from  saying  that  such  a  case 
may  not  be  made  out  in  the  present  instance.  But  the  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  species  of  association  with  a  trading  concern  are 
greatly  increased  when  the  company  is  a  foreign  one,  in  which 
we  only  hold  a  partial  interest,  our  co-shareholders  being  of 
another  nation,  or  rather  of  several  other  nations,  with  some 
interests  distinct  from,  and  possibly  opposed  to,  our  own ;  and 
still  more  when  the  locus  rei  sitce,  as  the  lawyers  call  it,  the 
actual  property  in  which  we  have  j)urchased  so  large  a  share, 
is  in  a  foreign  country,  subject  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  and  over  which  her  Majesty  has  no  legal  con¬ 
trol.  On  the  contrary,  that  foreign  potentate,  the  ruler  of 
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the  land  in  which  the  property  is  situated,  has,  in  fact,  legal 
authority  and  control  over  us,  so  far  as  that  property  is 
concerned.  We  are,  pro  tanto,  his  subjects,  and  have  freely 
of  our  own  accord  contracted  a  new  and  peculiar  relation 
towards  him.  M.  de  Remusat  pointed  out  in  an  excellent 
despatch  of  May  5th,  1873,  that  ‘although  the  Suez  Canal 
‘  was  originally  a  French  undertaking,  which  has  become 
‘  universal  from  the  interests  engaged  in  it,  it  has  altcays 
‘  been  and  remains  Egyptian  by  the  law  which  governs  it. 
‘  France  pledged  herself  to  respect,  as  a  principle  of  public  law 
‘  and  a  safeguard  of  this  great  enterprise,  the  foreign  sove- 
‘  reignty  under  whose  protection  it  is  placed,  and  which  is  solely 
‘  competent  to  decide  questions  of  jurisdiction  over  it.’  It  is 
totally  impossible  for  us  to  impugn  this  principle.  We  have 
hitherto  always  contended  loudly  for  it.  But  though  private 
adventurers,  who  embark  their  capital  in  a  foreign  country,  may 
very  fairly  pledge  themselves  to  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  land  and  the  authority  of  the  ruler,  whatever  they 
may  be,  it  may  prove  embarrassing  for  the  Queen  of  England, 
as  representing  a  large  amount  of  shares,  to  hold  them  subject 
to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt.  Nor  is  this 
all.  The  authority  of  the  Khedive  himself  is  limited ;  above 
him  is  the  Sultan  ;  and  the  British  Government  has  always  most 
strenuously  maintained  that  with  reference  to  the  Canal,  as 
well  as  in  all  territorial  rights  over  Egypt,  the  Sultan  is  para¬ 
mount.  The  recent  negotiation  with  reference  to  the  method 
of  measuring  the  tonnage  of  ships  passing  through  the  Canal 
was  referred  to  Constantinople,  and,  to  M.  de  Lesseps’  great 
dissatisfaction,  it  was  decided  there.  Therefore  we  are  hold¬ 
ing  a  property  subject  to  a  double  superiority  of  the  Khedive 
and  the  Porte.  The  answer  to  this  difficulty  resolves  itself, 
we  shall  be  told,  into  a  question  of  political  influence.  But  in 
our  eyes  this  only  increases  the  evil,  and  we  shall  presently 
have  to  inquire  what  the  amount  of  political  influence  is  that 
may  be  fairly  attached  to  the  purchase  of  shares  in  a  trading 
speculation. 

If,  indeed,  this  species  of  political  influence,  so  acquired,  were 
real,  it  might  excite  the  jealousy  of  foreign  nations.  But  this 
is  an  objection  we  shall  dismiss  very  summarily.  Foreign 
nations  have  no  reason  whatever  to  be  jealous  of  what  we 
have  done,  and  we  do  not  believe  that  any  jealousy  is  felt  by 
them,  or  that  any  one  of  them  would  accept  our  bargain  on 
the  same  terms.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
malicious  assertion  of  certain  foreign  journals  that  ‘  England 
‘  has  seized  Egypt,’  and  has  ‘  given  the  signal  for  the  partition 
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‘  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.’  Other  countries,  indeed,  viewing 
or  pretending  to  view  the  purchase  of  these  shares  as  a  measure 
dictated  by  political  rather  than  commercial  motives,  might 
take  note  of  it  and  use  it  for  their  own  purposes.  The  Sultan 
is  insolvent :  w’ould  it  suit  the  purposes  of  Russia  to  purchase 
for  a  handsome  sum  a  commanding  site  on  the  Bosphorus? 
Dr.  Strousberg,  one  of  the  Jacks-o’-the-beanstalk  of  modern 
finance,  held,  we  believe,  a  concession  from  the  Belgian  Go¬ 
vernment  of  lands  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  opposite 
Antwerp,  where  he  proposed  to  erect  a  town.  Would  it  suit 
the  Pays  des  milliards  and  its  mighty  Minist^  to  relieve  Dr. 
Strousberg  from  his  embarrassments  by  purchasing  from  Jiim 
one  of  the  most  important  positions  in  Western  Europe? 
These  are  merely  wild  hypotheses — gorgeous  dreams  of  Alroy 
— but  we  hazard  them  to  show  that  the  example  w'e  should 
set,  if  our  object  had  been  to  purchase  four  millions’  worth  of 
|)olitical  influence  in  Egypt,  might  be  turned  to  inconvenient 
purposes  elsewhere. 

Next  to  the  Khedive,  it  is  to  the  French  shareholders  and 
interests  in  the  Canal  that  a  signal  service  has  been  rendered. 
The  value  of  their  property  instantly  rose  in  the  market.  In¬ 
stead  of  a  bankrupt  partner  from  whom  no  financial  aid  could 
be  expected,  they  suddenly  find  themselves  associated  with 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  which  has  the  strongest 
motives  to  promote  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  and,  in  fact, 
must  now  do  so  at  any  cost.  England  herself  shares  their 
liabilities,  and  allies  herself,  in  the  closest  manner  with  the 
French  capitalists  end  adventurers,  who  have  thus  far  carried 
on  the  work  against  a  thousand  obstacles,  including  the  cap¬ 
tious  opposition  of  England  herself.  The  language  of  M.  de 
Lesseps  on  this  point  is  extremely  sensible  and  dignified. 
He  had  sought  from  the  first  to  induce  England  to  take  a 
large  share  in  this  undertaking.  He  always  foresaw  and  as¬ 
serted,  as  we  well  know,  that  English  commerce  would  be  the 
greatest  gainer  by  it.  England  was  incredulous,  suspicious, 
and  hostile :  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.*  M.  de 

*  Exactly  twenty  years  ago,  in  January  185G,  three  months  before 
the  concession  of  that  year  was  signed,  we  published  an  article  on  the 
project  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  not  even  now  forgotten  (Ed  Kev. 
ciii.  p.  235).  We  had  heard  from  M.  de  Lesseps  all  he  had  to  say  in 
BupjK)rt  of  the  scheme,  and  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Canal 
would  cost  two  or  three  times  as  much  as  he  supposed ;  that  it  would 
not  be  available  for  sailing  ships ;  and  that  the  calculation  that  six 
millions  of  tons  of  shipping  would  pass  through  the  Canal  annually 
was  grossly  exaggerate.  Hence  we  concluded  that  the  Canal  could 
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Lesseps,  with  dauntless  energy,  carried  his  point,  and  has 
justly  earned  Imperishable  fame  by  his  success.  He  knows  full 
well  that  his  company  is  too  strongly  constituted  under  the  laws 
of  France  and  Egypt  to  be  materially  affected  by  any  transfer  ol 
shares,  even  when  they  are  purchased  by  an  empire.  But  he 
hails  with  apparent  satisfaction  the  accession  of  so  powerful  a 
partner  and  ally,  throwing  her  Avealth  and  her  might  into  a 
concern  Avhich  has  stood,  and  may  again  stand,  in  great  need 
of  assistanee.  It  is  like  the  introduction  of  a  wealthy  member 
into  a  vast  house^of  business  of  comparatively  scanty  resources. 
And  Ave  are  persuaded  that  England  has  never  given  to  France 
a  more  practical  proof  of  her  confidence  and  friendship  than 
by  purchasing  on  a  large  scale  these  Egyptian  shares  in  a 
French  company,  in  Avhich  be  it  observed  that  the  French 
interests  remain  entirely  unchanged  and  still  largely  prepon¬ 
derate  over  our  oAvn. 

We  speak  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  as  a  French  Com¬ 
pany,  and  so  in  some  respects  it  is,  but  the  manner  in  Avhich 
the  shares  are  distributed  is  extremely  curious.  M.  de  Lesseps 
obtained  very  little  support  from  the  great  capitalists  of  foreign 
countries,  or  even  of  France.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Canal  owes 
its  existence  to  a  movement  of  French  popular  enthusiasm 
largely  stimulated  by  Lord  Palmerston’s  pertinacious  opposition 
to  the  plan.  It  is  believed  that  there  are  about  40,000  share¬ 
holders  in  France  holding  in  all  nearly  200,000  shares — the 
average,  therefore,  is  less  than  five  shares  apiece,  and  as  tAventy- 
five  shares  are  required  to  give  a  vote  in  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Company,  the  great  majority  of  these  holders  have  no 
voice  at  all  in  the  management.  The  shares  Avere  on  July  1st, 
1875,  distidbuted  as  folloAvs,  Avhen  the  coupons  Avere  paid; — 


Alsace-Lorraine  (German)  4,781 
Belgium  ....  4,190 
Spain  ....  580 

Italy  ....  o56 


Switzerland 
Egypt  . 
France  . 
Uncertain 


.  23,400 
48 

.  178,659 
.  11,324 


This  statement  is  not  strictly  accurate,  because  some  of  the 


not  answer  as  a  financial  speculation  to  the  shareholders.  But  we 
emphatically  repudiated  all  opposition  to  the  scheme  on  political 
grounds  :  Ave  said,  ‘  No  policy  could  be  more  absurdly  illiberal  than 
‘  that  which  would  seek  to  close  one  of  the  great  avenues  of  the  trade 
‘  of  mankind  to  suit  some  fanciful  theory  of  rival  influence  ;  ’  and  we 
even  declared  that  ‘  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Canal  could  be  exe- 
‘  cuted  as  easily  as  was  supposed  a  British  Minister  Avould  be  perfectly 
‘  justified  in  proposing  to  Parliament  that  it  should  be  executed  by  the 
‘  nation  for  the  benefit  of  the  world.’  (P.  266.) 

VOL.  CXLIII.  NO.  CCXCI.  8 
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foreign  shareholders  sell  their  coujwns  to  the  Paris  bankers  or 
money-changers,  but  it  is  near  enough  for  our  purpose.  In 
round  numbers  about  .35,000  sh.ares  are  held  by  persons  who  are 
neither  French  nor  English.  We  have  therefore  to  deal  with 
a  considerable  amount  of  property  which  belongs  to  neither  of 
these  countries.  It  is  curious  that  neither  England,  Ilolljind, 
liussia,  or  Germany  proper,  or  even  Austria  appear  in  this 
list. 

We  shall  now'  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
information  which  must  sooner  or  later  be  considered  by  Par-  ! 
liament ;  and  if  we  are  led  into  more  detail  than  we  could 
wish,  we  trust  that  we  shall  be  pardoned  in  consideration  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  Without  this  detail  no  rational 
opinion  can  be  formed  on  the  question,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Ministers,  before  they  took  their  decision,  had  completely 
mastered  it.  To  suppose  that  they  had  not  the  fullest  infor¬ 
mation  before  them  Avould  be  to  impute  to  them  a  culpable 
amount  of  levity  and  ignorance. 

The  Act  of  Concession  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  is  now  in 
force,  was  granted  on  January  5,  1856,*  by  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  ^lohamed  Said  Pacha,  to  his  fi-iend  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Eesseps,  who  as  founder  of  the  undertaking  was  appointed 
Director  and  President  of  the  Company  fur  ten  years  from  the 
opening  of  the  Canal.  M.  de  Lessej)s,  therefore,  holds  his 
pow'cr  from  the  Khedive,  not  from  the  shareholders.  The 
<;apital  of  the  Company  was  to  Im  eight  millions  stei'ling,  a 
sum  since  very  largely  increased  and  exceeded.  The  Pacha 
solemnly  declared,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  llis  Imperial 
Majesty  the  Sultan,  that  the  Canal  should  be  alw'ays  ojjcn,  as  a 
neutral  passage,  to  the  merchant  ships  of  all  nations,  without 
distinction,  on  payment  of  the  dues.  The  maximum  rate  of 
charge  w'as  fixed  at  ten  francs  jxir  tonne  de  cupaeite,  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  has  since  given  rise  to  fierce  disputes.  The  con¬ 
cession  Avas  made  for  ninety-nine  years  from  the  opening  of 
the  Canal,  Avith  poAA-er  to  the  Egyjjtian  Government  to  take 
over  the  stock  at  a  valuation  at  the  end  of  that  time ;  or,  if  the 
concession  is  rcncAvcd,  the  share  of  j)rofits  payable  to  the 
Government  is  to  increase  to  20,  to  25,  and  even  35  per 
cent.  Of  the  original  400,000  shares,  the  Viceroy  appears  to 
have  taken  nearly  half,  lly  Art.  18,  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment  reserved  to  itself  15  per  cent,  on  the  annual  net  profits 
of  the  Canal ;  and  by  Art.  19,  10  per  cent,  is  appropriated  in 

*  A  first  concession  liad  been  granted  in  1854,  but  nothing  Avas 
done  under  it,  and  it  was  superseded  by  that  of  185C. 
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perpetuity  to  the  ‘  founders  of  the  Company,’  and  to  their  heirs 
and  representatives ;  but  nothing  is  at  present  payable  under 
this  head,  as  there  are  no  net  profits. 

The  first  estimate  has  been  largely  exceeded.  We  learn 
from  the  inventory  of  the  Company’s  property,  taken  on  De¬ 
cember  31,  1874,  that  the  total  cost  and  expenses  of  the  Canal 
down  to  that  date  had  amounted  to  nearly  472  millions  of 
francs,  or  something  less  than  19  millions  sterling.  Of  this 
sum  354  millions  were  raised  thus : — 

Francs. 

Original  capital  ......  200,000,000 

Consolidation  of  interest  *  .*  .  .  .  34,000,000 

Loans  of  1807-08 — Debentures  .  .  .  99,999,990 

Loan  of  1871  (Bons  Trentenaires)  .  .  20,000,000 

353,999,990 

the  remainder  (118  millions)  appears  to  have  been  paid  by  the 
Khedive. 

But  even  this  sum  does  not  give  a  correct  view  of  the  cost 
of  the  Canal,  because  it  does  not  include  a  variety  of  contribu¬ 
tions  in  the  shape  of  lands,  water-privileges,  quarries,  customs’ 
dues,  &c.,  made  by  the  Egyptian  Government  to  the  Com¬ 
pany.  The  Khedive  has,  in  fact,  contributed  to  the  Canal  far 

*  This  consolidation  of  interest  is  a  peculiar  feature  in  the  case 
which  demands  a  passing  notice.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
undertaking  the  pernicious  principle  was  adopted  of  paying  five  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  capital  paid  up  on  the  shares.  This  was  done  to  induce 
the  small  French  adventurer  to  buy  shares  :  but  as  the  Canal  earned 
nothing  for  fourteen  years,  from  185(!  till  1870,  the  interest  during 
that  time  was  paid  out  of  capital.  Tims  the  shareholders  received  back 
nearly  70  per  cent,  of  tlie  original  cost  of  the  shares,  and  the  capihil  was 
diminished  in  the  same  ratio  to  be  replaced  by  onerous  loans.  Just  as  the 
Canal  was  opened  the  power  of  raising  money  to  pay  interest  .stopped. 
In  July  1874  .seven  of  the  coupons  of  interest  on  shares  in  the  Com¬ 
pany  were  unpaid.  The  Company  had  no  means  of  paying  oft’  this  arrear, 
though  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  the  future  coupons  would  be 
paid  in  part  out  of  the  receipts.  To  meet  this  diflSculty  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  capitalise  the  interest  overdue.  The  whole  sum  amounted 
to  35,000,000  fr.,  or  87  fr.  50  cents,  per  share,  or  deducting  the  stamp 
duty,  85  fr.  This  sum,  therefore,  was  added  to  the  capital  of  each 
500  fr.  share,  W'ith  a  preferential  right  to  interest  at  5  per  cent.  But 
as  the  coupons  on  the  Khedive’s  shares  (176,(302)  had  been  renounced, 
nothing  was  overdue  upon  them ;  and  the  capitalised  interest  on  these 
shares  was  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  the  debentures  and  to 
the  extinction  of  a  part  of  them.  IVI.  de  Les.seps  says  this  is  not  a  loan  : 
but  it  is  unquestionably  an  augmentation  of  the  capital.  The  interest 
on  the  consolidated  interest  must  be  added  to  the  annual  charges.  It 
amounts  to  about  1,750,000  fr.,  or  70,000/.  a  year. 
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more  than  all  the  sums  subscribed  or  borrowed  by  the  share¬ 
holders  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  causes  of  his  financial  em¬ 
barrassments  is  the  pressure  to  which  he  has  been  subjected 
to  assist  the  Company.  His  outlay  is  estimated  by  M.  Dervieu 
at  no  less  than  17  millions  sterling.  Yet  Egyj)t  Proper  has 
not  gained  anything  by  the  Canal  whatever.  The  course  of 
trade  has  been  diverted  from  Alexandria  to  Port  Said.  Ships 
no  longer  break  bulk  ;  even  passengers  prefer  the  ship  to  the 
railway ;  and  no  interest  is  now  payable  to  the  Khedive  on 
his  large  investment.  He  was  induced  to  renounce  the  in¬ 
terest  on  his  shares  for  twenty-five  years  in  order  to  annul 
an  alleged  debt  of  1,200,000/.  from  himself  to  the  Com¬ 
pany,  which  he  had  no  other  means  to  pay ;  and  now  he  is 
obliged  to  make  good  the  interest  to  Great  Britain  on  these 
same  shares,  at  a  per  cent.,  out  of  his  own  treasury.  The 
history  of  the  surrender  of  the  coupons  on  the  shares  which 
have  now  become  the  property  of  the  British  Government  is 
excessively  curious,  and  it  shows  to  what  a  frightful  extent 
the  Khedive  has  been  squeezed  by  the  Company.  The  Canal 
might  well  have  ruined  a  far  greater  State  and  richer  man. 
M.  Dervieu  thus  relates  the  transaction : —  * 

‘  llis  last  great  sacrifice  for  the  benefit  of  the  Company  was  that  in¬ 
volving  the  cutting  off  of  25  years’  coupons  from  the  shares  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  bought.  As  usual,  the  Company  was  in  want  of  money,  and 
could  not  raise  a  penny  on  its  own  .account.  It  therefore  entered  into 
another  operation  with  the  Egyptian  Government,  whereby  it  once 
more  managed  to  get  that  Government  to  pledge  one  of  its  dearly- 
bought  assets  in  order  to  raise  further  cash.  The  Company  ceded 
its  right  to  n.avigate  and  levy  tolls  on  the  Fresh  Water  Canal — the 
power  to  make  which  it  had  j)reviously  permitted  the  Khedive  to  buy 
back  for  400,000/.,  interest  included — it  ceded  the  right  of  fishing  in 
the  Suez  Canal  and  the  lakes  it  traverses,  as  well  as  all  special  privileges 
connected  with  the  working  and  maintenance  of  that  Canal,  and  for 
the.se  various  concessions  it  chaiged  800,000/.  Further,  it  ceded  to 
the  Government  for  another  400,000/.  all  the  establishments  which  it 
possessed  on  the  Isthmus,  such  as  hospitals  and  their  furniture,  its 
magazines  and  establishments  at  Boulac  and  Damietta.  This  was 
1,200,000/.  which  the  Khedive  had  to  payor  to  enable  the  Comp;inyto 
raise,  and  he  had  to  pay  interest  on  it  at  10  per  cent,  until  it  was  paid. 
He  had  not  got  the  money  ;  and  a  fresh  loan  was  not  expedient,  so,  in 
order  to  enable  the  Company  to  get  its  funds,  the  Khedive  cut  off  25 
years’  coupons  from  his  shares,  beginning  with  the  coupon  pivyable  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1870.  This  m-rangement  was  a  most  costly  way  of 
meeting  the  obligation,  and  as  usual  the  Khedive  sacrificed  with  readi- 


*  This  statement  appeared  in  the  money  article  of  the  ‘Times’ 
new.spaper. 
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ness  a  great  deal  more  than  the  Canal  Company  ought  to  have  taken. 
Ten  per  cent,  interest  was  charged  to  the  Government  on  this  capital 
sum  of  1,200,000/.,  and  as  the  Khedive  could  not  pay  either  the  one  or 
the  other  at  the  time,  the.  Company  accepted  the  25  years’  coupons 
instead,  which  M.  Dervieu  calculates  represented  a  capital  sum  of 
1,600,000/.’ 

In  the  course  of  the  construction  of  the  Canal  various  disputes 
arose  between  the  liuler  of  Egypt  and  the  Company.  These 
were  referred  in  1864  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  III.,  on  the  proposal  of  the  Khedive  himself.  The 
proposal  ended  unfortunately  for  His  Highness,  for  the 
Emperor  sentenced  him  to  pay  84,000,000  francs  more  to  the 
Company,  which,  with  the  40  millions  previously  surrendered, 
brought  up  the  capital  to  upwards  of  472,000,000  francs. 
Somewhat  later,  in  1866,  an  Imperial  Finnan  was  issued  by 
the  Ottoman  Porte  to  ratify  the  concession  made  ten  years 
before  by  the  Viceroy;  by  this  act  the  Sultan  assumed  a 
supreme  authority  over  the  whole  enterprise. 

The  annual  charges  on  the  Company  for  1874  were — 


Interest  on  the  debt,  bonds,  &c. 

Francs. 

12,375,193 

Cents. 

16 

Administration  in  France  and  Egyjit 

943,334 

78 

Exjienses  on  lands  .... 
Transit  and  Navigation  service 

400,140 

03 

1,505,813 

48 

Maintenanoc  of  Canal,  Ac. 

3,042,984 

70 

Water  service  .... 

242,004 

70 

The  gross  receipts  were  (exclusive  of  the 
‘  rest’) . 

18,569,470 

2C,.383,515 

85 

15 

Difference 

7,814,014 

30» 

or  in  round  numbers  about  8  millions  of  francs  (320,000/.) 
The  ‘  rest  ’  raised  this  sum  to  12  millions,  out  of  which  the  divi¬ 
dend  of  5  per  cent,  to  the  original  shareholders  had  to  be  paid, 
amounting  to  10  millions,  and  leaving  a  balance  of  about 
2  millions  for  the  following  year.  This,  shortly  stated,  appears 
from  the  Report  laid  before  the  shareholders  on  .1  uly  29, 187.5,  to 
have  been  the  financial  state  of  the  Company  in  December  1874. 

We  entreat  the  reader  to  mark  well  what  it  imports.  It 
shows  that  the  Com[)any  is  so  deeply  in  debt  that  the  interest 

*  M.  de  Lesseps  makes  the  returns  of  the  Canal  for  1874  amount 
to  8,058,576’85  fr.  But  lie  brings  into  the  account  some  of  tlie  re¬ 
ceipts  and  e.xpenses  of  previous  years.  It  should  be  sUited  that  the 
charge  lor  the  interest  of  the  debt  includes  2,311,000  fr.,  which  goes 
to  a  sinking  fund  for  the  redemption  of  the  debt. 
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of  this  debt  and  the  sinking  fund  alone  swallow  up  more  than 
half  a  million  sterling  of  its  gross  receipts ;  that  the  expenses 
of  the  direction  are  40,000/.  a  year  ;  and  that  120,000/.  a  year 
is  spent  on  the  maintenance  and  working  of  the  Canal,  a  sum 
which  must  be  considerably  increased,  if  it  be  enlarged  and  im¬ 
proved  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  remains  then  only  320,000/. 
sterling  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  eight  millions  of  original 
capital  (including  the  Khedive’s  slmres),  or,  in  other  words, 
about  four  per  cent,  on  that  sum:  but  the  Company  j)ay  or 
promise  to  pay  their  shareholders  five  per  cent,  while  the  Canal 
is  earning  four  per  cent. ;  therefore  the  Company  is  paying  in 
dividends  80,000/.  more  than  the  Canal  is  earning.  It  is 
true  that  nearly  half  this  sum,  representing  the  dividends  on 
the  Khedive's  shares,  now  held  by  us,  is  not  really  paid  at  all ; 
but  it  appeal's  nevertheless  in  the  accounts  of  the  Company, 
and  has  been  ajiplied  by  anticipation  to  other  financial  purposes. 
The  mortgagee  or  debenture-holder  is  in  a  far  better  position 
than  the  shareholder,  and  it  would  have  been  a  much  safer 
speculation  to  have  bought  up  the  bonds  rather  than  the 
shares.  It  would  be  curious  to  ascertain  who  arc  the  deben¬ 
ture-holders  and  to  what  country  they  belong,  as  they  arc 
actually  receiving  half  the  (jross  receipts  of  the  Canal.  If  the 
interest  on  the  debt  could  be  reduced  (it  appears  now  to  be 
])aid  at  the  rate  of  nearly  10  per  cent.,  including  the  sinking 
fund),  the  returns  of  the  Canal  might  pay  an  adequate  divi¬ 
dend. 

We  now  ju’oceed  to  examine  with  equal  brevity  the  statutes 
of  the  Company,  for  on  these  much  depends.  The  first  article 
recognises  the  special  and  exclusive  right  of  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  as  founder  and  president,  to  constitute  and  direct  this 
association,  having  its  seat  at  Alexandria  and  its  administra¬ 
tive  council  in  Paris.  The  next  section  regulates  the  number 
and  value  of  the  shares  and  the  mode  of  transfer.  The  shares 
are  simple  bonds,  the  property  of  the  bearer.  Each  share 
confers  a  proportional  interest  in  the  property  of  the  Company. 
The  liability  of  the  shareholder  is  limited  to  the  value  of  his 
share,  and  no  further  call  can  be  made.  The  government  of 
the  Company  is  vested  in  a  council  of  administration  com¬ 
posed  of  twenty-one  members,  holding  not  less  than  100  shares 
each  ;  they  are  elected  at  the  general  meeting  of  shareholders ; 
they  remain  in  office  eight  years,  and  are  re-eligible.  One 
eighth  retire  by  lot  annually.  This  board  meets  once  a 
month ;  but  the  real  executive  consists  of  a  committee  of  this 
council,  composed  of  the  president  and  four  members,  in  whom 
the  chief  power  is  vested.  The  shareholders  meet  once  a  year 
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in  Paris.  Twenty-five  shares  give  a  right  to  attend  the  gene 
ral  meeting  and  one  vote ;  but  no  shareholder  can  hare  more 
than  ten  votes.* 

The  net  profits  of  the  Company  are  to  be  divided,  but  the 
meaning  applied  to  the  term  ‘  net  profits  ’  in  this  Charter  is 
peculiar.  It  signifies  whatever  remains  after  the  interest  of 
the  debt,  the  working  expenses,  and  the  interest  on  the  origi¬ 
nal  capital  at  five  per  cent.,  have  all  been  paid.  But  as  the 
returns  do  not  at  present  cover  these  three  items,  there  are  no 
net  profits  to  be  divided.  The  scale  on  which  they  are  to  be 
divided  is  as  follows : — 

15  per  cent,  to  the  Egyptian  Government. 

10  per  cent,  to  the  Founders. 

3  per  cent,  to  the  Directors. 

2  per  cent,  reserve  fund  for  pensions,  &c. 

70  per  cent,  to  the  Shareholders. 

Important  decisions,  such  as  additional  concessions,  fusions 
with  other  companies,  alterations  of  the  statutes  or  the  liqui¬ 
dation  of  the  Company,  require  the  voles  of  two-thirds  of  a 
meeting  of  not  less  than  fifty  members  representing  one- tenth 
of  the  capital  in  shares.  Organic  changes,  moreover,  are 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  The 
Company  is  a  ‘  Socictc  anonyme,’  as  known  to  the  law  of 
France,  and  the  legal  and  juridical  seat  of  the  administration 
is  in  Paris.  The  Court  of  Appeal  in  Paris  is  to  decide  in 
the  last  resort  on  such  differences  as  may  arise.  Any  legal 
contention  touching  the  genei’al  and  collective  interests  of 
the  Company  can  only  be  urged  against  the  administration 
by  virtue  of  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly.  Xotice 
must  be  given  beforehand,  signed  by  ten  shareholders :  if  re¬ 
jected  it  cannot  be  jirosecuted  further  (Art.  75).  This  last 
remarkable  article  evidently  seals  the  power  of  tli3  managing 
directors,  except  in  flagrant  cases  of  abuse. 

All  credit  is  due  to  jM.  de  Lcsseps  for  the  vigour  and  ability 
with  which  he  has  conducted  the  .affairs  of  this  Comj)any  from 

•  Two  very  critical  questions  wore  agitated  between  the  Kliedive  and 
tlic  Company,  before  there  was  any  ([uestion  of  his  selling  his  shares 
to  ns.  The  one  is  whether  ho  had  any  rietht  to  a  vote  in  the  General 
Assembly  in  consideration  of  the  shares  on  which  the  coupons  had 
l)cen  renonneed  for  twenty-iive  years,  Avhich  was  disputed.  The  other 
relates  to  the  mode  of  election  of  the  Administrators;  the  Khedive 
seems  to  have  contended  th.at  vacancies  were  to  be  filled  up  by  the 
Council  itself  and  not  by  the  General  Assembly.  Neither  of  these 
points  has  been  decided,  and  we  therefore  succeed  to  the  controversy 
— a  very  vital  matter  to  ns.  The  Khedive  declined  to  submit  them 
to  a  French  Court  of  Justice,  and  they  are  still  left  in  abeyance. 
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its  commencement  to  the  present  time.  It  owes  its  existence 
to  himself.  His  own  fortune  is  enjiaged  in  it.  He  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Pacha  to  be  the  special  president  and  manager 
for  a  period  of  ten  years,  four  of  which  are  still  unexpired ;  and 
his  nearest  connexions  are  associated  with  him  in  the  direction. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  administration  of  the 
Canal  M.  de  Lesseps  is  autocratic,  though  environed  by  some 
constitutional  forms ;  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  he  has 
treated  as  a  sovereign  with  sovereign  States.  In  the  interests 
of  the  Canal,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is  desirable  to  shake  or 
lessen  the  vast  powers  of  its  chief  administrator,  or  that  it  Avould 
be  easy  to  do  so,  even  if  it  were  desirable.  No  commercial 
enterprise  ever  had  a  more  capable  and  resolute  chief.  The 
whole  staff  and  the  great  body  of  the  shareholders  recognise 
him  as  their  undoubted  head.  But  in  what  position  does  this 
state  of  things  place  the  British  Government?  What  power 
or  influence  is  it  possible  for  them  to  acquire  or  exercise  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Company  at  all  commensurate  to  their  present 
stake  in  it  ?  They  may  attend  the  general  meeting  once  a 
year,  though,  unless  the  British  shares  are  split,  ten  votes  is  all 
they  can  boast  of.  But  is  England  to  be  represented  on  the 
Administrative  Council  of  twenty-one  ?  Still  more,  is  she  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  Executive  Committee  of  four  members  and 
the  President  ?  It  is  obvious  from  the  constitution  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  what  quarter  the  j)reponderating  authority  lies.  The 
Khedive  was  contented,  or  compelled,  to  acquiesce  in  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  French  Committee.  We  have  purchased  the 
Khedive’s  pecuniary  interest  and  nothing  else.  The  country 
will  be  glad  to  learn  whether,  when  this  great  investment  was 
made,  any  conditions  were  proiwsed  or  agreed  to,  securing  to 
the  new  partner  a  due  particij)ation  in  the  management  of  the 
Company. 

But  if  there  are  doubts  as  to  our  powers,  there  can  be  none 
as  to  our  liabilities.  A\^e  are  henceforth  bound,  not  only  by 
the  general  commercial  interests  of  this  country,  but  as  share¬ 
holders,  to  keep  up  the  Canal  and  to  seek  to  improve  it.  M. 
de  Lesseps  points  out  with  great  cogency  in  his  Keport,  that 
it  is  the  interest  of  the  Company  to  raise  as  much  money  as 
possible,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  dividend  to 
the  shareholders,  but  of  improving  the  Canal  itself.  To  widen 
and  deepen  the  Canal  is  to  increase  the  facility  and  rapidity  of 
transit.  Already  in  the  single  month  of  July  last,  ninety- 
nine  vessels  passed  through  it.  On  July  27th  last,  432  were 
announced  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  Canal  in  one  direction  or 
the  other.  Judging  by  their  names,  two-thirds  of  these  vessels 
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were  English,  and  their  destination  India.*  Thirty-three 
vessels  have  been  in  the  passa<ie  in  one  day ;  the  consequence 
of  this  overcrowding  is  great  inconvenience  and  delay,  which 
reacts  injiu-iously  on  the  profits  of  the  Company.  But,  inde¬ 
pendently  of  any  increase  or  improvement,  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  Canal  in  a  working  state  is  enormous.  The  revete- 
ment  of  the  sides  of  the  Canal  is  advancing.  Last  year  15,897 
cubic  metres  of  stone  were  employed  for  this  purpose  on  a 
length  of  31  kilometres.  One-fifth  part  of  the  Canal  is  dredged 
every  year.  From  the  1st  May,  1874,  to  the  1st  May,  1875, 
556,000  cubic  metres  of  stuff  were  raised  from  the  bottom,  to 
keep  the  passage  open.  But  much  larger  operations  arc 
required  to  keep  open  Port  Said  and  to  prevent  it  from  silting 
up.  There  450,000  cubic  metres  have  been  raised  from  the 
channel  of  the  harbour.  The  western  jetty  has  been  lengthened 
and  raised  by  7,000  blocks  of  concrete  and  masonry.  In  order 
to  resist  the  encroachments  of  the  alluvial  soil,  brought  down 
by  the  Nile,  and  thrown  violently  back  on  the  shallow  coast  by 
every  northerly  gale,  an  immense  dredging  machine  ■was  con¬ 
structed  at  Marseilles,  at  a  cost  of  700,000  francs,  Avhich  works 
in  the  open  sea  and  has  ploughed  up  a  line  of  approach  to  the 
port  800  metres  long,  200  metres  broad,  and  1'50  metre  deep. 
These  vast  operations  are  described  in  the  Report  as  highly 
successful,  but  they  must  be  continuous  and  they  are  costly. 

It  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the 
Company,  which  seeks  to  secure  for  itself  a  dividend  on  its 
capital,  besides  the  means  of  improving  and  maintaining  the 
Canal,  and  the  shipowners  of  the  "world,  and  more  especially 
of  England,  who  want  to  use  the  Canal  at  the  lowest  possible 
rate.  This  conflict  broke  out  a  year  or  two  ago  Avith  great 
violence.  The  Company  is  authorised  by  its  concession  to 
charge  a  sum  not  exceeding  ten  francs  a  tonne  de  capacife  on 
the  passage  of  ships.  But  what  is  a  tonne  dc  capucite  '/  There 

*  According  to  the  Itcport  of  1872,  the  first  1,847  vessels  Avhich 
passed  through  the  Canal  were  as  follows:  1,237  British,  182  French, 
150  Austrian,  95  Italian,  05  Egyptian,  (13  Ottoman,  14  .Spanish, 
14  German,  14  IJussian,  12  Dutch,  7  Portuguese,  5  American, 
4  Belgian,  2  Norwegian,  2  Danish,  1  Greek,  1  Tunis,  1  Zanzibar. 
The  tonnage  in  1874  was  .as  follows  according  to  nationality  : — 

TonK.  Tons. 

British  .  .  .  1,797,000  SjMUiish  .  .  .  .50,000 

French  .  .  .  222,000  German  .  .  .  39,000 

Dutch  .  .  .  103,000  And  A’arious.  In  all 

Austrian  .  .  .  84,000  j  about  .  .  .  2,500,000 

Italian  .  ••  .  63,000 1 
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are  several  methods  of  measuring  ships — none  uniform  or  sanc¬ 
tioned  by  general  authority.  As  the  dues  on  ships  are  usually 
charged  by  the  ton,  it  is  the  interest  of  shipowners  to  employ 
as  large  a  measure  as  possible,  rather  than  the  true  measure. 
M.  de  Lesseps  contended  that  the  Company  was  defrauded 
by  the  official  mode  of  calculation,  and  he  accordingly  pro¬ 
posed  to  adopt  the  British  system  of  (jross  tnnnatje  measure¬ 
ment — upon  the  system  recommended  by  Captain  ^Moorsom 
— contending  that  the  true  dimensions  of  vessels  were  CA)  per 
cent,  larger  than  those  the  official  dimensions  commonly  give 
them.  / 

Although  we  have  before  us  all  the  })apers  relating  to  this 
grand  dispute  about  the  tonnage,  we  cannot  attempt  within 
reasonable  limits  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  all  the 
details  of  this  complicated  negotiation.  But  we  will  endeavour 
to  explain  the  ])rincipal  facts.  Till  1873  the  Canal  was  not 
producing,  at  the  existing  rates,  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  the 
debt.  In  1871  a  last  loan  of  20  million  francs  had  been  raised. 
Nothing  more  could  be  obtained  from  the  Khedive.  From 
July  1,  1872,  the  administrators  of  the  Canal  declai’cd  that  the 
toll  of  10  francs  ]>er  ton  should  be  levied  on  the  r/ross  tovnarje 
of  vessels,  not  on  their  net  registered  tonnage.  This  alteration 
would  at  once  increase  the  receipts  by  50  per  cent.,  and  make 
the  Canal  a  paying  concern.  At  first  this  change  was  not  ill 
received  by  our  own  Board  of  Trade.  An  official  letter  was 
written  to  M.  de  Lesseps  congratulating  him  on  his  adoption 
of  the  uniform  British  system  of  measurement,  which  the 
Board  of  Trade  conceives  lo  be  the  most  accurate.  This  letter 
is  quoted  in  the  llepcit  of  1872.  AVe  think  with  the  Board  of 
Trade  that  the  tolls  should  be  calculated  on  the  real  measmx*- 
ment  of  shijis,  ascertained  by  a  uniform  rule,  and  not  by  any 
variable  form  of  official  declaratioii ;  and  we  believe  Captain 
Moorsom's  to  be  the  best  system  of  measurement.*  It  obtains 
in  this  country,  and  it  was  adopted  in  December  1874  as  the 
rule  of  measurement  in  F ranee.  The  Canal  has  vastly  dimin- 

*  Tlie  question  of  the  best  mode  of  measuring  ships  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed  at  great  length  in  this  and  other  countries.  Unfortunately  no 
uniform  sy.stem  as  yet  prevails.  It  is.  we  believe,  admitted  that  Cap¬ 
tain  Moorsom’s  method  is  the  best  for  ascertaining  the  gross  capacity 
of  a  ship ;  but  deductif)ns  must  be  made  for  the  machinery,  coal- 
bunkers,  etc.,  to  arrive  at  the  net  registered  tonnage  of  a  ship.  What 
arc  these  deductions  to  be  ?  They  are  obviously  much  larger  in  a 
])acket  or  mail-boat  than  in  a  merchant  steamer  :  hence  the  result  that 
the  packet  would  pay  less  than  the  trader.  A  poll-ta.\  of  10  francs  is, 
however,  levied  by  the  Canal  on  passengers. 
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ished  the  expense  of  a  voyage  both  in  time  and  in  the  rate 
of  insurance,  and  the  shipowners  ought  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  on  the  real  capacity  of  their  vessels.  But  ere  long 
a  violent  opposition  manifested  itself  in  which  the  French 
Company  of  the  jNIessageries  Imperiales  took  the  lead.  The 
right  of  the  Company  to  put  this  interpretation  on  the 
seventeenth  article  of  their  concession  was  disputed.  The 
question  was  tried  in  the  French  courts,  with  conflicting 
results.  At  last  it  was  held  that  the  Company  was  at  any 
rate  bound  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Sublime  Porte  to 
the  change.  The  Porte  at  first  approved  it,  but  afterwards 
withdrew  its  consent,  and  referred  the  question  to  an  Inter¬ 
national  Commission.  This  Commission  reported  at  last  in 
favour  of  a  qualified  and  temporary  augmentation  of  the  toll 
by  about  3  francs  a  ton,  and  laid  down,  in  conclusion,  the 
following  proposition : — 

‘  Tliat  no  modification  can  in  future  he  introduced  in  the  conditions 
of  transit,  whetlier  relating  to  tolls  on  navigation,  or  to  dues  for  towing, 
anchorage,  pilotage,  &c.,  without  the  cousent  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
which  engages  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Powers  principally 
interested  before  taking  any  determination.’ 

In  a  despatch  addressed  by  Khalil  Pasha,  then  Turkish 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  on  December  2.5,  1872,  to  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  in  Paris  he  energetically  protested 
against  the  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  the  French  courts  of 
law.  He  jiointed  out  that  ‘  if  the  new'  mode  of  levying  the 
‘  toll  on  the  Canal  had  received  the  approbation  of  the 
‘  Sovereign,  an  Imperial  Firman  w'ould  have  informed  the 
‘  public  of  it.’  lie  quoted  the  sixteenth  article  of  the  firman 
of  1866  by  whieh  the  Sultan  ratified  the  jwevious  concession 
of  the  Khedive,  reserving  his  own  Imperial  jurisdiction  ;  and 
he  ended  in  these  words  : — 

‘  Your  Excellency  will  readily  comprehend  that  we  cannot  allow  it 
to  be  supposed  that  wc  shall  allow  the  Company  to  w'ithdraw  from  the 
jurisdiction  to  which  it  is  subjected  by  the  Act  to  which  it  owes  its 
existence,  and,  consefiuently,  the  Imperial  rTOvernment  has  enjoined 
upon  His  Highness  the  Kluslive  to  invite  the  Company  to  conform 
in  all  respects  to  the  finnan  of  concession  in  its  relations  to  other 
parties.’ 

The  Porte  acted  iqt  to  this  principle  by  calling  together  an 
International  Commission  to  deliberate  on  the  (piestion  of 
tonnage  ;  by  adojtting  the  advice  of  that  Commission ;  and 
finally  by  sending  imperative  orders  to  the  Khedive  on  April 
16,  1874,  to  take  forcible  possession  of  the  Canal,  if  M.  de 
Lesseps  persisted  in  his  attempts  to  resist  the  new  tariff  of 
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(lues.  Troops  were  moved  to  tlie  spot  under  the  orders  of  an 
American  officer,  and  on  April  29th  M.  do  Lesseps  gave  wav, 
under  protest.  He  denies,  however,  that  he  ever  thre.atened 
to  interrupt  the  service  of  the  Canal.  Tlie  important  fact  to 
us  in  all  this  transaction  is  the  demonstration  of  the  fact  that 
the  supreme  jtower  over  the  Canal  resides,  not  in  ]M.  de 
Ticssc|)s,  nor  in  the  shareholders,  nor  in  the  Khedive,  but  in 
the  Sultan. 

On  the  9th  May,  1874,  immediately  after  this  occurrence, 
M.  de  Lesseps  Avrotc  the  following  note  to  Mr.  Disraeli: — 

‘  In  concert  with  Due  Dec.azes  I  liavc  sent  to  London  the  Secretary 
of  the  Company  of  the  Suez  Canal,  Marius  Fontanes,  under  the 
order  of  the  French  Embassy,  to  know  wliether  Her  Majesty’s  Govern¬ 
ment  is  dis[)08ed  to  leave  the  Ottoman  Porte  free  to  negotiate  an 
arrangement  with  reference  to  the  question  of  dues  on  the  Canal.  This 
.•irrangement,  which  appears  to  have  been  favourably  received  by  Sir 
Henry  Elliot,  was  proposed  by  the  Company  to  the  Turkish  Govern¬ 
ment,  in  order  to  terminate  the  disagreement  arising  from  the  violation 
by  armed  force  of  a  jniblic  contract  as  to  the  terms  of  which  the  share¬ 
holders  of  the  Suez  ('anal  have  maintained  and  still  preserve  their 
rights’ 

The  British  Government  replied  that  the  first  step  should 
be  to  ])lace  the  representatives  of  the  Company  in  relation 
with  Colonel  Stokes,  one  of  the  former  British  Commission  on 
the  Tonnage  Commission.*  Upon  the  rcceijd  of  this  answer 
]M.  de  Le.sseps  wrote  to  i\[.  Marius  Fontanes  the  following 
despatch : — 

‘  You  must  prepare  to  return  to  Paris,  for  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
allow  the  policy  of  England  to  suppose  that  we  will  negotiate  with  her 
or  allow  her  the  least  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  Company.  Our 
only  law  and  rule  of  action  is  our  Act  of  concession  and  our  Statutes. 
We  are  a  private  Company  which  has  risked  its  capitd  without  the 
guarantee  of  any  Governnient  and  we  do  not  acknowledge  the  right  of 
any  State  to  take  a  jwirt  in  our  administrative  affairs.  All  we  ask  is 
that  the  Porte  will  adopt  a  conciliatory  course  instead  of  one  in  which 
we  .shall  end  by  gaining  our  i)oint.  The  Porte  may  consult  England, 
the  French  Government  may  recomnund  conciliation  ;  as  for  us,  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  discuss  with  England  the  c.xpcdicncy  of  any 
eventual  outlay,  which  wr;  intimated  to  her  in  order  to  prove  our  good 
fiiith  and  the  neces.sity  of  conciliation,  unless  we  arc  to  continue  a  war¬ 
fare  in  which  the  right  is  not  on  the  side  of  our  adversaries.  You  are 
not  to  engage  with  Colonel  Stokes  or  with  .any  other  person  in  con¬ 
ferences  which  would  appear  to  give  weight  to  the  desire  to  become  in 
fact  the  arbiter  of  our  aflair.s.  A.«k  the  English,  who  approve  the  in- 


Colonel  Stokes  has  just  been  sent  out  on  a  mission  to  Alexandria. 
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tervention  of  their  Government  to  cut  down  the  lawful  profits  of  a 
private  enterprise,  carried  on  by  French  capital,  what  they  would  do 
if  our  Government  were  to  attempt,  by  diplomatic  means,  to  diminisli 
tlie  income  of  a  private  company  formed  by  British  capitalists.’  * 

We  presume  that  these  remarks  would  not  now  be  made, 
and  that  M.  de  Lesseps  would  not  contend  that  the  British 
Government  is  not  to  have  the  least  control  over  the  affairs  of 
a  company  in  which  British  capital  is  so  largely  Interested, 
and  England  herself  stands  as  a  shareholder  in  the  place  of  the 
Khedive  for  nearly  half  the  amount  of  shares.  But  the 
fone  of  the  president  of  the  Company  may  convey  to  the 
reader  a  sense  of  the  very  ticklish  position  in  which  we  stand 
towards  the  central  authority  in  Paris.  de  Lesseps, 

howevei',  has  gained  hy  the  purchase  this  advantage.  The 
interest  and  duty  of  the  British  Government  and  its  agents 
is  no  longer  to  defend  the  shipping  interest  against  the  Canal, 
hut  to  defend  the  Canal  against  the  shipping  interest.  Mr. 
Disraeli  must  settle  this  matter  as  best  he  can  with  his  friends 
the  shipowners  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  whose  interests 
and  influence  he  is  not  insensible.  Our  object  must  now  be, 
in  common  with  the  other  shareholders,  to  support  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  Canal,  not  only  with  a  view  to  the  interest  upon 
capital,  but  to  what  is  of  much  more  importance,  the  im¬ 
provement  and  enlargement  of  the  Canal  itself.  It  is  one 
of  the  results  of  this  singular  transaction  that  in  this,  ami 
several  other  respects,  the  Government  has  reversed  the  policy 
hitherto  ])ursued,  not  only  by  their  ])redecessors  but  by  them¬ 
selves.  If  there  is  inconsistency  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  are  responsible  for  it ;  but  we  have  not  yet  heard  the 
grounds  on  which  they  will  have  to  explain  so  e.xtraordinary 
and  abrupt  a  transition. 

We  have  shown  that  the  mere  acquisition  of  shares,  however 
numerous,  will  not  materially  affect  the  organisation  of  the 
Company,  will  not  shake  the  authority  of  the  governing  body, 
and  will  not  give  the  British  Coinj)any  any  more  effectual 
means  of  influencing  its  decisions  than  are  jmssessed  by  every 
shareholder — perhaps  in  some  respects  our  influence  will  be 
lessened,  for  it  can  hardly  be  exerted  against  ourselves.  But 
the  relations  which  this  transaction  has  created  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Khedive  are  even  more  curious  and  interesting 
than  those  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Suez  Com¬ 
pany.  We  have  bought  176,000  20/.  shares  for  four  millions, 

*  Tlii.s  correspondence  is  quoted  in  M.  do  Lessoj)s’  last  llejxjrt  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Company. 
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but  they  are  said  to  have  cost  the  Khedive  as  much  as 
5,200,000  francs,  including  the  interest  he  has  been  obliged  to 
give  for  the  money  he  borrowed  to  pay  for  them.  As  the  di¬ 
vidends  for  nineteen  years  on  these  shares  have  been  renounced, 
the  interest  due  from  the  Khedive  to  Great  Britain,  on  four 
millions  at  5  per  cent.,  rests  on  no  security  whatever.  It  is 
simply  a  loan  to  a  foreign  ruler,  granted  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Government,  and  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  in 
exchange  for  the  benefits  we  may  obtain  nineteen  years  hence 
from  our  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  Stated  in  this  plain  lan¬ 
guage  the  transaction  is  one  which  in  private  life  would  hardly 
be  consistent  with  financial  principles.  Who  on  earth  would 
lend  a  hundred  pounds,  as  a  matter  of  business,  to  an  embar¬ 
rassed  and  all  but  insolvent  individual,  upon  the  security  of  ,a 
deferred  annuity,  to  take  effect  nineteen  years  hence,  having 
in  the  meantime  nothing  to  rely  upon  but  the  promise  to  pay 
of  the  borrower  ?  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Khedive  will 
continue  to  pay'  us  his  2()0,0()()/.  a-year  if  he  can,  and  as  long 
as  he  can.  But  who  that  knows  anything  of  the  financial 
condition  of  Egypt  can  j)lace  the  slightest  reliance  on  her 
ability  to  pay  ?  This  recent  emergency  rose  out  of  the  most 
pressing  necessity.  The  four  millions  went  in  a  moment  to 
release  a  portion  of  her  floating  debt,  and  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  remainder.  Six  months  hence  matters  may  be  just  as 
bad,  although  the  Government  have  taken  the  extraordinary 
step  of  sending  a  member  of  the  Administration  and  an  English 
I^rivy  Councillor,  Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  to  control  the  Egyptian 
exchequer;  and  we  observe  that  this  gentleman,  who  is  well 
known  from  his  former  connexion  with  the  bank  of  Grote, 
Prescott,  &  Co.,  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  British  offi¬ 
cials,  as  if  we  were  about  to  conduct  the  finances  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  treasury.  But  nothing  is  so  hopeless  as  the  attempt  to 
introduce  order  and  economy  into  the  finances  of  an  Oriental 
State  by  advice  and  interference,  when  we  have  not  the  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  its  expenses  and  resources.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  accomplish  the  task  even  in  India,  with  feuda¬ 
tory  princes  dependent  on  us  by  treaty ;  much  less  can 
we  hope  to  effect  it  in  Egypt.  At  this  very  moment  of 
supreme  distress  the  Khedive  has  plunged  into  the  folly  and 
expense  of  an  Abyssinian  war,  an  expedition  which  we  totally 
disapprove,  and  has  had  his  oAvn  yacht  (a  vessel  of  5,000 
tons)  pulled  to  pieces  to  transport  troops.  The  greater  pro¬ 
bability  is  that  the  excessive  extravagance  and  corruption 
of  the  Viceroy’s  government  will  bring  about  their  natural 
punishment  and  the  punishment  of  those  foolish  persons  Avho 
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have  trjiisted  him.  We  certainly  were  not  prepared  to  see  the 
British  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  number. 

If  the  Khedive  should  be  compelled  or  tempted  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  suzerain,  the  Sultan,  and  suspend  or  reduce 
the  payment  of  interest  on  his  debt.  Sir  Stafford  Xorthcote, 
or  rather  the  British  Treasury,  will  be  in  precisely  the  same 
jwsition  as  every  other  Egyptian  bondholder.  Our  Govern¬ 
ment  can  have  no  fair  claim  to  priority  for  the  interest  on 
this  debt,  nor  can  it  take  measures  to  enforce  the  payment 
of  it,  for  that  would  be  to  reduce  the  assets  on  which  the 
creditors  of  Egypt  have  a  common  lien,  and  many  of  those 
creditoi’s  are  its  own  subjects.  If  the  Khedive  pays  us 
200,000/.  a  year  for  nineteen  years,  he  will  have  repaid  the 
four  millions  (all  but  one  year),  in  interest ;  if  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  interest  is  not  paid,  we  may  lose  a  sum  in  interest 
almost  equal  to  the  capital  we  have  advanced.  We  have  no 
desire  to  place  these  proceedings  in  an  unfavourable  light, 
and,  as  a  great  national  interest  is  at  stake,  we  should  scorn 
to  misrepresent  them  for  a  party  j)urpose,  but  really  the  more 
we  examine  their  true  financial  character  tlie  more  are  we 
filled  with  amazement.  Did  ever  an  English  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  loose  his  hold  on  four  millions  of  jniblic  money 
on  such  terms  as  these,  except  when  in  a  paroxysm  of  war  we 
were  subsidising  half  the  Powers  of  Europe  ?  Did  ever  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  stand  in  such  a  position  to  a  needy 
State,  except  when  we  guaranteed  a  loan  of  much  smaller 
amount  to  the  Kingdom  of  Greece,  and  had  of  course  to  pay 
the  interest  on  it,  if  not  to  pay  off  the  principal  when  drawn 
by  lottery?  But  those  subsidies  and  loans  had  the  authority 
of  Parliament.  This  large  advance  has  been  made  not  only 
without  the  authority  of  Parliament,  but  without  an  explana¬ 
tion  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Xothing,  we  venture  to  say, 
can  justify  such  a  proceeding,  except  the  possession  by  the 
Government  of  exclusive  information  of  a  most  extraordinary 
nature.  Even  then  such  information,  like  the  secret  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  ought  to  be  communicated  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  without  delay. 

The  relation  of  the  Khedive  to  the  Suez  Canal  Company 
was  twofold;  first,  as  a  large  shareholder,  having  renounced 
his  dividends  for  19  years  ;  secondly,  as  the  ruler  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  in  which  the  Canal  is  situated,  and  the  potentate  who 
granted  the  concession  under  which  it  was  made.  His  interest 
as  a  shareholder  the  Khedive  has  sold  to  Great  Britain  for  a 
consideration,  and  financially  we  stand  in  his  place  in  respect 
to  those  shares  ;  but  his  political  and  legislative  authority  over 
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the  territory  remains  unaltered ;  he  has  not  parted  with  that ; 
we  have  not  acquired  it ;  it  is  in  fact  an  inalienable  part  of  his 
sovereignty,  and  if  it  did  not  belong  to  the  Khedive  and  his 
family,  it  would  revert  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  which  indeed 
claims  even  now  to  exercise  it.  lie  is  also  still  entitled  event¬ 
ually  to  15  per  cent  on  the  net  profits  in  consideration  of  the 
lands  ceded  to  the  Company  without  any  other  ])ayment, 
and  this  charge  is  also  in  the  market,  but  as  it  produces  at 
])resent  nothing,  no  ])urchaser  has  been  found  for  it.  No 
Power  has  more  vehemently  sii])portod  the  authority  of  the 
Porte  over  Egypt,  as  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  than 
Great  Britain.  Five  and  thirty  years  ago  we  very  nearly 
went  to  war  with  France  because  we  suspected  her  of  a  design 
to  render  Egypt  independent  of  Constantinople ;  and  down  to 
!  the  last  mission  of  Lord  Dalling,  when  he  visited  Egypt,  the 

same  policy  has  been,  by  Tories  and  Whigs,  uniformly 
pursued.  It  is  therefore  impossible  for  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  to  repudiate  the  principles  on  w'hieh  this  country  has 
acted  for  so  many  years,  and  to  invade  or  contest  the  power 
and  authority  established  by  treaties  and  firmans,  of  which 
we  ourselves  w'ere  the  chief  promoters. 

Thei'e  are,  we  suspect,  a  great  many  persons  in  England  and 
other  parts  of  Euro[)e  who  imagine  that,  although  it  must  be 
i  acknowledged  that  the  financial  and  commercial  results  of  this 

purchase  are  embarrassing  and  indefensible,  yet  that  the  poli¬ 
tical  results  to  be  anticipated  from  it  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
demand  and  justify  the  sacrifice.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who 
think  that  unless  the  British  Government  had  clearly  dis- 
1 1  '  covered  some  grand  political  results  beneficial  to  England,  no 

such  financial  sacrifice  would  ever  have  been  made.  We 
i!  should  ourselves  admit  and  agree  that  if  a  political  object  of 

{  first-rate  importance,  such  as  the  perpetual  command  of  the 

military  and  naval  route  to  India,  and  of  the  Red  Sea,  had 
been  obtained,  and  peacefully  obtained,  by  the  purchase  of 
shares  in  this  Canal,  we  should  not  have  paid  too  dear  for 
I'  ’  them.  It  is  certain  that  in  4directing  the  policy  of  a  great 

Empire,  mere  financial  considerations  must  give  way  to  grand 
national  interests ;  and  we  should  be  ashamed  to  depreciate  a 
vast  public  benefit  by  a  sordid  calculation. 

But  upon  a  closer  examination  Ave  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  discover  and  to  define  Avhat  are  the  novel  and  peculiar 
political  advantages  Avhich  this  purchase  has  secured  to  Eng- 

Iland.  Whatever  they  are,  they  are  certainly  not  exclusive, 
for  they  must  be  enjoyed  in  at  least  an  equal  proportion  by 
our  French,  SavIss,  and  Belgian  co-shareholders ;  and  we  cannot 
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understand  how,  by  purchasing  a  large  number  of  shares  in  a 
French  or  Egyptian  commercial  company,  we  acquire  any 
political  rights  whatever.  The  Company  itself  claims  none. 
The  political  authority  of  the  Egyptian  Government  over 
the  whole  territo^  is  not  shared  in  by  the  Company ;  in¬ 
somuch  that  when  M.  de  Lesseps  resisted  the  new  tariff 
of  dues,  the  Khedive,  as  a  measure  of  policy,  sent  down 
troops  to  seize  and  work  the  Canal,  if  necessary.  The  same 
thing  could  be  done  again,  whoever  might  be  the  sharehold¬ 
ers.  But  in  truth  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the 
Canal  was  constructed,  and  for  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  uni¬ 
formly  contended,  is  that  it  should  be,  in  the  words  of  the 
concession,  ‘  perpetually  open  as  a  neutral  passage  to  the  mer- 
‘  chant  ships  of  all  nations,  without  any  distinction  whatso- 
‘  ever.’  Obviously  this  neutral  principle,  which  we  ourselves 
have  been  the  6rst  to  claim  and  to  recognise,  absolutely  ex¬ 
cludes  the  notion  of  the  exercise  of  political  rights  over  the 
Canal  or  the  Egyptian  territory  by  ourselves  or  by  any  other 
Power.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  large  and  liberal 
principles  on  which  so  great  a  work  should  be  administered, 
tlian  the  pretension  of  any  State  to  control  its  affairs  or  to 
establish  a  protectorate  over  Egypt  under  the  guise  of  a  large 
investment  in  shares.  Such  a  pretension  would  be  resisted, 
and  justly  resisted,  by  the  whole  civilised  world  ;  and  we  are 
satisfied  from  the  language  Lord  Derby  has  repeatedly  used 
in  advocating  the  strict  neutrality  of  the  Canal,  that  no 
such  idea  or  design  ever  crossed  his  mind.*  Although  the 
project  and  the  Company  were  French,  and  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  accused  the  French  Government  of  a  scheme  for  using 

*  Since  this  was  written  Lord  Derby  has  repeated  the  same  senti¬ 
ment  in  his  speech  at  Edinburgh,  and  has  entirely  repudiated  the 
notion  that  this  was  a  grand  stroke  to  acquire  political  inHuence.  ‘  In 
‘  our  diplomacy,  so  far  as  the  action  of  this  country  is  concerned,  there 
‘  will  be  no  mystery  and  no  reserve.  You  may  have  seen  in  the  news- 
‘  papers  that  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  sensation  both  abroad  and 
‘  at  homo  created  by  the  transaction  into  Avhich  we  have  entered  by 
‘  buying  up  some  of  the  shares  of  the  Suez  Canal.  I  hold  that  to  have 
‘  been  a  wise  step — it  has  certainly  been  a  popular  one,  and  I  am  pre- 
*  pared  to  defend  it  if  necessai-y.  But  1  must  add  that  it  tvould  not 
‘  liave  been  a  wise  step  nor  an  honest  one  if  it  had  borne  the  conatruc- 
‘  tion  which  has  been  occasionally  placed  upon  it.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
‘  sary  to  disclaim  any  such  notions  as  those  which  have  been  imputed 
‘  to  us — a  wish  to  establish  a  protectorate  over  Egypt,  an  interested 
‘  reversal  of  our  policy  on  the  whole  Eastern  Question,  or  an  intention 
‘  to  take  part  in  a  general  scramble  for  that  which  does  not  belong 
‘  to  us.’ 
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the  Canal  as  a  means  of  subduing  and  annexing  Egypt,  the 
result  has  shown  that  these  charges  and  suspicions  were  false, 
and  that  since  the  opening  of  the  Canal  French  influence  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo  has  rather  declined  than  augmented. 
It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  British  Ministers  are 
labouring  to  effect  the  very  thing  which  they  vehemently  de¬ 
nounced,  when  it  was  erroneously  attributed  to  their  allies  on 
the  other  side  the  Channel.  The  French  Government  have 
honourably  maintained  the  neutrality  of  the  Canal,  and  Ave 
are  bound  by  principle  and  interest  to  do  the  same. 

Lord  Derby’s  own  account  of  the  transaction  to  the  Marquis 
d’Harcourt,  the  French  Ambassador,  on  November  27th,  Avas 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

‘  It  was  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  week  that  Ave  kneAv  the  intentions 
and  need  of  the  Khedive  to  sell  his  shares.  My  Avish,  and  I  expressed 
it,  was  that  he  should  keep  them.  But,  on  the  one  hand,  lie  had 
urgent  need  of  obtaining  resources  for  repayments  Avhich  admitted  of 
no  delay,  and  on  the  other  hand,  Ave  kncAV  that  negotiations  Avere  going 
on  between  the  Societe  Generale  and  the  Egyptian  Government  for  the 
acquisition  of  those  same  shares.  Therefore,  Ave  had  either  to  alloAv  tlie 
scrip  to  pass  into  other  hands  or  to  buy  it  ourselves.  I  can  assure  you 
that  we  have  acted  solely  with  the  intention  of  preventing  a  larger 
foreign  influence  from  preponderating  in  a  manner  so  important  to  us. 
"We  have  the  greatest  consideration  for  M.  de  Lesseps.  We  acknow¬ 
ledge  that,  instead  of  opposing  him  in  his  great  Avork,  we  should  have 
done  better  to  associate  ourselves  Avith  him.  I  deny,  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  myself,  any  intention  of  predominating  in  the  delibera¬ 
tions  of  the  Company,  or  of  abusing  our  recent  acquisition  to  force  its 
decisions.  What  Ave  have  done  is  purely  defensive.  I  do  not  think, 
moreover,  that  the  Government  and  English  subjects  are  proprietors  of 
the  majority  of  shares.  I  said  some  time  ago  in  the  House  of  Lords 
that  I  would  not  oppose  an  arrangement  which  Avould  place  the  Suez 
Canal  under  the  management  of  an  international  syndicate.  I  will  not 
propose  this,  but  I  in  no  Avay  withdraAV  my  words.’ 

This  is  precisely  the  statement  which  we  should  have  anti¬ 
cipated  from  Lord  Derby’s  moderation  and  good  sense.  Not 
a  word  about  the  acquisition  of  political  influence ;  but  simply 
that  the  British  Government  took  Avhat  they  conceived  to  be 
the  least  mischievous  of  two  alternatives,  and  that  their  policy 
Avas  defensive.  To  ourselves  it  appears  that  they  overrated 
the  danger  of  this  scrip,  Avithout  dividends,  passing  into  other 
hands ;  but  on  this  point  the  Government  may  have  informa¬ 
tion  to  Avhich  we  have  no  access.  On  November  20th  (five 
days  before  the  purchase).  Lord  Derby  had  said  to  M.  Gavard, 
the  very  able  French  Charge  d’ Affaires — 

‘  I  should  be  very  glad  to  see  the  time  come  when  it  would  be  possible 
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to  largely  buy  out  the  shareholders  and  replace  the  Company  by  a 
kind  of  Administration  or  Syndicate  in  which  all  the  Maritime  Powers 
would  be  represented.  In  any  case  we  will  do  our  utmost  not  to  let 
an  undertaking  on  which  our  chief  interests  depend  be  monopolised  by 
foreigner.s.  The  guarantee  resulting  from  the  control  of  the  Porte  is 
now  no  longer  sufficient.  If  we  lost  that  offered  us  by  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  Khedive  we  should  be  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  M.  de 
Lesseps,  to  whom,  however,  I  render  all  justice.’ 

The  point  on  which  we  differ  from  Lord  Derby  is  that  *  the 
‘  participation  of  the  Khedive  ’  does  not  merely  consist  in  the 
possession  of  176,000  unproductive  shares,  but  in  his  right  to 
15  per  cent,  of  the  profits  as  sovereign,  and  in  the  other 
legal  attributes  of  territorial  sovereignty.  "We  have  bought 
his  shares,  but  we  have  not  bought  any  portion  of  his  territorial 
and  political  rights.  They  were  not  in  the  market,  and  could 
in  fact  neither  be  sold  nor  bought.  This  confusion  of  ideas 
pervades  all  the  popular  writing  on  the  subject,  whether  in 
favour  of  the  purchase  or  against  it.  The  intelligence  was 
received  in  England  with  enthusiasm,  because  it  was  imagined 
that  in  purchasing  these  shares  we  had  purchased  more  than 
the  mere  scrip,  and  were  to  stand  to  the  Canal  in  the  place  of 
the  Khedive.  The  measure  was  disliked  by  France  for  the 
same  reason.  In  our  view  both  impressions  are  alike  un¬ 
founded.  Thus  the  ‘  Moscow  Gazette  ’  writes : — 

‘  In  consequence  of  the  English  proceedings  in  Egypt,  the  difficulties 
incidental  to  the  Oriental  question  have  been  considerably  aggravated. 
England’s  step  gives  rise  to  questions  of  the  most  delicate  and  compli¬ 
cated  nature.  There  is  no  precedent  of  a  Government  acquiring  a 
share  in  a  joint-stock  enterprise  on  foreign  soil,  and  thereby  virtually 
extending  its  own  territory.  The  fact  of  the  Canal  being  an  inter¬ 
national  concern  adds  force  to  this  reasoning,  though  even  if  the  Canal 
were  purely  Egyptian,  the  transaction  might  give  rise  to  difficulties. 
Luxembourg  was  intended  to  be  sold,  but  the  sale  was  not  allowed  to 
be  completed.  As  the  crowning  feature  of  it  all,  Egypt  is  not  even  an 
independent  State,  but  the  vassal  of  a  Power,  itself  the  client  of 
European  guarantors.  Egypt  is  Turkish  territory,  and  the  Canal  con¬ 
cession  is  based  upon  a  Firman  of  the  Porte.  Has  the  Khedive  the 
right  to  sell  a  portion  of  his  territory — that  is,  to  partition  out  the 
property  of  his  suzerain  ?  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Sultan  himself 
would  be  entitled  to  take  any  such  step  without  the  consent  of  all 
Europe.  Were  the  Sultan  to  claim  an  independent  right  to  sell  the 
harbour  of  Constantinople  or  the  port  of  Batum,  or  the  Turkish  fleet, 
would  England  allow  such  a  claim  to  be  legitimate  ?  But  we  remem¬ 
ber  reading  in  an  English  journal  that  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Sultan  ceding  his  Navy  to  England  in  payment  of  the  in¬ 
terest  upon  the  national  debt  1  ’ 

It  is  not  given  to  every  Minister 

‘  To  purchase  kingdcnis  and  to  buy  rcnowii ;  ’ 
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but  it  would  be  easy  to  answer  the  ‘  Moscow  Gazette  ’  that 
absolute  transfers  of  territory  in  full  sovereignty  for  money 
are  by  no  means  unprecedented.  In  1768  the  Republic  of 
Genoa  sold  the  island  of  Corsica  to  Louis  XV. — a  trans¬ 
action  the  more  remarkable  as  it  caused  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
to  be  born  a  French  subject.  In  1800  Spain  had  ceded 
Louisiana  to  France  by  the  secret  treaty  of  St.  Ildofonso.  The 
fact  becoming  knoAvn,  the  American  Government  took  alarm, 
and  Napoleon  was  afraid  lest  they  should  join  with  England 
in  the  war.  To  obviate  this  danger,  France  sold  Louisiana  to 
the  United  States  for  sixty  millions  of  francs  ;  that  vast  ces¬ 
sion  included  more  than  half  the  continent  of  North  America, 
and  the  whole  basin  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Mississippi,  ex¬ 
tending  from  New  Orleans  to  the  coast  of  Oregon.*  Indeed,  the 
Americans  have  frequently  enlarged  their  territories  by  pur¬ 
chase.  Russia  herself  sold  to  them  the  territory  of  Alaska ; 
Denmark  had  agreed  to  sell  St.  Thomas  ;  proposals  have  more 
than  once  been  made  for  the  purchase  of  Cuba  from  Spain. 
These  were  all  transactions  of  considerable  political  import¬ 
ance.  But  it  would  be  an  utter  delusion  to  compare  them 
with  the  purchase  of  so  many  shares  in  the  French  Canal 
Company,  which  confer  on  the  holders  no  tittle  of  sovereignty 
or  political  power  in  Egypt  whatsoever.  The  only  power  we 
possess  there  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  we  have  rendered  the 
Khedive  a  financial  service  for  which  he  is  grateful,  and  that 
we  are  trying  to  help  him  to  escape  from  the  clutches  of 
sharks,  cormorants,  and  usurers.  We  have  acquired  no  poli- 
litical  power  in  Egypt,  and  we  are  very  glad  of  it,  for  political 
power,  especially  when  it  is  limited  and  incomplete,  brings 
with  it  the  most  embarrassing  responsibilities,  and  is  totally 
opposed  to  the  neutral  character  which  is  established  by  the 
terms  of  concession,  and  which  we  hope  to  see  maintained 
both  by  the  Suez  Canal  Company  and  by  the  ruler  of  Egypt. 
The  other  IMaritime  Powers  might  fairly  say,  and  would  say.  We 
arc  not  afraid  of  a  joint-stock  company — we  are  not  afraid  that 
the  Khedive  of  Egypt  Avill  assume  a  hostile  attitude  or  a  bel¬ 
ligerent  character ;  but  if  this  great  passage  Avere  to  fall  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  empire  in 
the  world,  it  Avould  in  the  event  of  Avar  cease  to  be  neutral  and 
be  used  for  belligerent  purposes — a  result  totally  opposed  to 
the  universal  and  pacific  scheme  on  Avhich  it  was  undertaken 
by  its  first  promoters.  To  support  such  a  policy  as  that  Avould 
indeed  involve  considerations  of  a  much  more  serious  nature 


*  See  the  Fifteenth  Chart  in  Captain  Walker’s  ‘  Statistical  Atlas  of 
‘  the  United  States  ’ — a  Avork  of  extraordinary  merit  and  value. 
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than  those  we  have  been  discussing,  and  the  Minister  who 
could  contemplate  so  daring  and  extravagant  a  course  ought 
at  least  to  have  an  army  of  30,000  men  to  send  abroad  and  a 
perfectly  equipped  fleet  to  SAveep  the  seas. 

The  perpetual  neutralisation  of  the  Canal  was  from  the  first 
pointed  out  by  Prince  Metternich  in  conversation  AAuth  Sir 
Travers  Twiss  (who  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  that  statesman) 
as  a  most  desirable  object,  to  be  secured  not  only  by  the  con¬ 
cession  of  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  or  the  statutes  of  a  joint- 
stock  company,  but  by  a  formal  agreement  of  the  Alaritime 
PoAvers.  Lord  Derby,  as  Ave  have  seen,  has  recently  held  the 
same  language.  The  opposite  course  of  policy  would  obviously 
give  rise  to  jealousy,  hostility,  and  endless  political  complica¬ 
tions.  A  poAver  of  opening  or  closing  the  Canal  for  political 
reasons  is  not  one  Avhich  any  wise  statesman  Avould  Avish  to 
acquire  or  could  easily  exercise.  The  Canal  should  be  as  free 
and  open  as  the  sea.  You  might  as  Avell  attempt  to  shut  up 
the  gut  of  Gibraltar  or  the  Straits  of  Dover.  No  policy  can 
be  regarded  as  safe,  honourable,  and  consistent  by  the  states¬ 
men  of  this  country,  but  that  Avhich  consists  in  taking  or  giving 
the  best  security  Ave  can  that  the  freedom  and  neutrality  of 
this  Canal  shall  be  invariably  maintained.  We  do  not  belieA'e 
that  there  has  ever  been  any  danger  that  this  principle  should 
be  violated,  and  we  ourselves  should  be  the  first  to  defend  it, 
the  last  to  contest  it.  Our  neAv  position  as  shareholders  in  the 
Company  seems  to  us  to  make  no  alteration  in  this  respect,  be¬ 
cause  if  the  principle  of  neutrality  were  infringed,  all  the 
Maritime  PoAvers  Avould  be  alike  interested  in  upholding  it. 
The  Company  Avould  be  poAverless,  as  M.  de  Lesseps  Avas 
poAverless,  Avhen  he  threatened  to  interrupt  the  passage  on  the 
tonnage  question. 

The  question  of  neutrality,  hoAvever,  does  not  arise  Avhile  all 
the  Avorld  is  at  peace.  It  would  only  become  a  difficulty  under 
the  pressure  of  maritime  Avarfare.  In  that  event  it  might 
seriously  affect  ourselves.  For  the  Suez  Canal  is  to  England 
not  only  a  commercial  highAvay  for  the  passage  of  trading  and 
unarmed  vessels,  but  it  is  also  the  route  by  Avhich  the  reliefs 
and  reinforcements  of  the  British  army  are  constantly  conveyed 
to  India,  and  it  is  also  used  by  our  vessels  of  Avar.  Vessels  of 
war  are  not  provided  for  by  the  concession  of  the  Viceroy, 
whose  declaration  is  expressly  limited  (Art.  14)  to  ‘  tout  navire 
‘  de  commerce.'  We  presume  that  if  troops  and  armed  vessels 
arc  allowed  to  pass  through  any  neutral  territory,  it  is  by  the 
permission  of  the  sovereign  of  that  territory.  This  permission 
does  not  rest  Avith  the  Suez  Canal  Company  or  with  its  share- 
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holders.-  It  is  a  prerogative  of  the  Khedive  or  of  the  Sultan, 
and  has  not  been  delegated  to  the  Company.  It  is  essentially 
a  political  right  and  power.  Such  a  permission  might  still  be 
conceded  in  time  of  Avar  by  a  neutral  State  without  any  breach 
of  neutrality  to  belligerents,  provided  it  Avas  conceded  to  all 
belligerents  equally  ;  just  as  belligerents  are  alloAved  to  take 
refuge  or  purchase  supplies  in  any  neutral  port.  But  it  is  a 
favour  Avhich  no  belligerent  can  claim  as  a  right,  and  Avhich 
certainly  cannot  be  conceded  as  an  exclusive  right  in  favour 
of  one  belligerent  and  not  to  another.  The  possession  of 
176,000  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  Company  by  Great  Britain 
AV'ould  not  invest  her  Avith  tlie  smallest  right  to  interdict  the 
passage  of  the  Canal  in  time  of  Avar,  even  to  an  enemy,  because 
she  has  acquired  no  territorial  or  political  poAver  over  it.  Kay, 
AA’C  are  not  even  sure  that  she  has  acquired  any  right  to  use  it 
herself  for  belligerent  purposes,  for  that  too  is  excluded  by  the 
principle  of  neutrality. 

We  are  reluctant  to  reason  on  the  hypothesis  of  Avar,  because 
Ave  most  sincerely  trust  and  believe  that  no  such  calamity  Avill 
afflict  the  Avorld  in  our  days.  But  Avhen  Ave  see  the  whole  of 
Europe  bristling  Avith  troops — Avhen  we  see  it  computed  that 
more  than  seven  millions  of  men  are,  or  soon  will  be,  engaged  in 
military  service — Avhen  Ave  knoAV  the  immense  preparations 
Avhich  are  made  for  naval  warfare,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
that  neutral  and  pacific  principles  are  not  in  these  days  entirely 
secure.  Least  of  all  do  Ave  apprehend,  and  most  of  all  should 
Ave  deplore,  a  Avar  Avith  France — a  contingency  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable  ;  but  can  anything  be  conceived  more  em¬ 
barrassing  to  the  British  Government  than  its  relations  to  our 
French  co-shareholders  and  co-proprietors  of  a  lai'ge  property  in 
a  neutral  territory,  if  such  a  misfortune  Avere  to  overtake  us  ? 
Some  people  suppose  that  Avar  suspends  all  laAvs,  and  justifies 
all  acts  of  violence — the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  and  the 
confiscation  of  enemy’s  i)roperty  in  neutral  ships.  But  these 
are  not  the  principles  on  Avhich  Avars  can  be  carried  on  by  liberal 
and  enlightened  nations  in  modern  times.  God  forbid  that  Ave 
should  seek  to  stretch  the  theory  of  belligerent  rights,  Avhich 
are  certain  to  be  turned  to  our  OAvn  detriment,  because  Ave  have 
more  property  floating  about  the  globe  than  any  other  people. 
We  say,  then,  that  Avar  does  not  justify  or  permit  any  aggression 
on  an  enemy’s  property  in  a  neutral  territory,  because  such  an 
act  of  aggression  is  an  act  of  Avar  against  the  neutral  himself. 

If  the  Crown  and  Parliament  of  England  Avere  ever  moved 
by  some  extraordinary  concourse  of  events  Avhich  avc  cannot 
foresee — by  some  vast  political  convulsion  tearing  up  the  laud- 
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marks  of  nations  and  plunging  the  Avhole  world  into  strife  and 
bloodshed — to  repeat  the  expedition  of  1798,  and  attempt,  from 
paramount  obligations  of  public  safety,  the  conquest  and 
occupation  of  Egypt,  that  would  be  an  enterprise  of  the  very 
greatest  magnitude — greater  than  the  Crimean  War — greater 
than  our  Indian  campaigns,  because  it  must  be  accomplished 
in  the  teeth  of  most  of  the  great  PoAvers  of  Europe.  Nothing 
in  the  Avorld  could  excite  this  country  to  such  an  undertaking, 
or  could  justify  us  in  engaging  in  it,  but  a  peremptory  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  safety  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Empire  Avere 
at  stake,  and  that  AA^e  must  defend  it  to  the  last  extremity  in 
Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  enter  upon  such 
violent  and  desperate  courses,  Avhich  are  utterly  opposed  to 
our  principles,  to  our  traditional  policy,  to  our  interests,  to  our 
pursuits.  But  if  Ave  Avere  driven  to  any  such  extremity,  the 
fact  that  Ave  had  possessed  ourselves  by  purchase  of  176,000 
shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  Company  would  really  not  weigh 
one  ounce  in  the  scale.  In  peace  the  neutrality  and  safety  of 
the  Canal  are  not  in  question  ;  it  is  the  common  interest  of  all 
mankind  to  keep  the  passage  open,  and  to  improve  the  means 
of  communication.  In  the  event  of  Avar  neAv  complications 
might  arise,  and  Ave  must  be  on  our  guard  against  them  ;  but 
it  appears  to  us  that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  increased  than 
averted  by  the  fact  that  we  have  purchased  an  interest  in  the 
Company.* 

We  have  now  passed  rapidly  in  review  the  considerations 
Avhich  occur  to  us  on  this  subject,  from  the  information  it  has 
been  in  our  poAver  to  collect.  In  a  financial  point  of  view  we 
think  that  the  purchase  was  highly  useful  to  the  Khedive,  and 
by  no  means  injurious  to  the  Company ;  but  as  a  mere  in¬ 
vestment  of  British  capital  it  is  deplorable  ;  and  we  question 
Avhether  it  has  giA’en  us  any  important  influence  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  Company,  at  least  for  several  years.  It  has 
given  us  no  territorial  or  political  rights  Avhatever  in  Egypt, 
except  in  as  far  as  Ave  are  creditors  of  the  Egyptian  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  have  conferred  an  obligation  on  the  Khedive.  But 
Avhile  it  has  not  strengthened  our  political  position  in  the 
East,  and  may  give  rise  to  some  embarrassing  questions,  it 

*  One  of  the  contingencies  which  might  occur,  very  much  to  our 
inconvenience  and  detriment,  is  that  any  hostile  Power  having  a 
sufficient  motive  to  stop,  at  least  temporarily,  the  passage  of  the  Canal, 
could  easily  do  so.  It  Avould  suffice  to  scuttle  or  blow  up  a  vessel  in  a 
narrow  part  of  the  channel  to  block  it  up  altogether  for  several  days  or 
weeks,  as  the  port  of  Boulogne  was  accidentally  blocked  last  year  by  the 
Avreck  of  the  ‘  Charles  Dickens.’ 
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suits  the  Northern  Powers  to  regard  it  as  an  important  poli- 
tical  move  on  the  part  of  England,  which  they  will  use  when 
they  please  to  justify  some  countermove  of  their  own.  In 
dealing  with  so  difficult  a  question,  and  in  disposing  of  so  large 
a  sum  of  money,  within  a  few  days  or  hours,  we  think  the 
Government  rashly  took  on  themselves  a  perilous  responsibi¬ 
lity,  and  in  not  forthwith  communicating  all  the  particulars  of 
the  transaction  to  Parliament  they  appear  to  us  to  have  laid 
themselves  open  to  severe  animadversion.  In  a  few  days, 
however.  Parliament  Avill  meet,  and  there  are  those  in  both 
Houses  who  will  fully  vindicate  their  right  to  discuss  the 
grounds  and  consequences  of  this  important  measure.  Parlia¬ 
ment  may  be  of  opinion  that  no  course  now  remains  open  to 
us  but  to  ratify  a  contract  to  which  Ministers  have  attached 
the  name  and  honour  of  the  country.  We  do  not  doubt  the 
strength  and  power  of  the  Government  to  complete  the  trans¬ 
action  ;  but  we  desire  to  be  equally  satisfied  of  its  wisdom  and 
its  prudence.  These  are  the  qualities  by  Avhicli  the  measure 
must  eventually  be  judged,  and  we  trust  that  the  results  may 
eventually  conduce  to  the  security  and  welfare  of  the  British 
Empire.* 


*  A  doubt  is  expressed  at  p.  2G2  as  to  the  payment  of  interest  in  cash 
on  the  shares  held  till  now  by  the  Khedive,  but  we  have  now  ascer¬ 
tained  that  the  coupons  on  these  shares  having  been  cut  olf  and  sold 
they  are  presented  for  payment  when  due,  and  paid  with  the  other 
coupons. 


No.  CCXCIl.  will  be  published  in  April. 


